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Y2K’S coming. 
Don’t just sit there, 




Safely move your information from this millennium to the next.™ 

Y2K is headed your way and how much damage it does to your important files and applications is up to you. 
So be smart and get prepared. With Iomega’s Y2K Software Suite, getting help is as easy as 1-2-3. 


1. Back Up Before anything else, use 
Iomega" disks, drives, and software to 
make copies of everything on your PC. 


2. Update Use the Y2K Software 
Suiteto diagnose potential problems 
and either fix or upgrade your PC. 


3. Protect Now that you’re on your way, 
Iomega software automatically protects 
your files well into the next millennium. 












Iomega’s Y2K Software Suite and drives help you get your computer Y2K compliant. 



Iomega® Y2K Software Suite 

Back up your files, update, and protect 
'our PC well into the next millennium 
"with Iomega’s new software bundle. 



Iomega drives and disks 

Use the Y2K software along with Zip" and 
laz drives to protect your important files. 
And check out the new Zip'250 USB drive. 


Look for free software in specially marked packages of Zip® and Jaz® disks at your 


computer retailer or visit www.iomegadirect.com. For more Y2K help, visit: www.i0mega.com/y2k 


Iomega 
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Focus On: 


20 Microsoft Alternatives 


Microsoft’s dominance of the software 
market doesn’t mean you can’t find some 
great alternative products. We highlight 
top options for branching out in key 
software categories. 


12 My Computer 
vs. Explorer 

Windows 98’s two file manage¬ 
ment utilities offer similar tools, 
but each handles the job with a 
distinct look and feel. 

14 Customize Your Desktop 

Windows 98’s Active Desktop 
feature brings Web content and 
functionality to the standard 
Desktop. 

15 The Many Flavors 
Of Windows NT 

Find out how different NT 
versions serve different environ¬ 
ments, as well as what the new 
Windows 2000 versions will 
offer. 
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16 Basic Training 

Topics covered this month: 
Windows graphics programs, 
CTRL-ALT-DEL, built-in 
online tools, changing keyboard 
settings. 



26 Do-It-Yourself 
Customer Service 

If a manufacturer fails you on 
tech support, warranties, or 
rebates, follow these tips for 
aggressively seeking your own 
solutions. 

30 Top Off Your Television 

Experts expected set-top boxes 
such as WebTV’s units to 
change the way we use the 
Internet, but so far consumers 
haven’t bought into the hype. 


PC Conversations 


36 Online Learning 

Centra Software executives 
explain how the Internet pro¬ 
vides access to live business and 
academic training. 



40 You're In Good Hands 
With lnsure.com 

For answers to all of your 
insurance questions, check out 
this independent source of news 
and information. 

44 Monster.com Has 
A Job For You 

This site knows how to put job 
seekers and employers in touch, 
attracting more than 8 million 
visitors in one month. 


32 The Web: Bank On It 

Many banks offer online services, f'jA 
but a separate category of 
Internet-only banks is vyin loig 
your business with attractive 
interest rates and other offers. 



47 Web Tips 













48 Dealing With 
Desktop Icons 

Here’s how to rename, recolor, 
and remove icons until your 
screen has a look you’re proud 
to call home. 



50 Serve Your Own Web Site 

Affordable, easy-to-use thin 
Web servers let home users and 
small businesses own the hard¬ 
ware to control their own sites. 


56 Unlikely Underdog 



The palm-sized computing 
market is one place Micro¬ 
soft can’t get ahead. 3Com’s 
Palm platform promises to 
dominate Windows CE for 
the foreseeable future. 



58 PowerPoint 97: 

Using The AutoContent 
Wizard 

59 Going Online: 

Using AOL Buddy List 

60 Microsoft Works 4.5: 
Working With Clip Art 

63 Microsoft Word 97: 
Protect Documents From 
Macro Viruses 

64 WordPerfect 8.0: 
Changing Tab Settings 

65 Quicken Deluxe 98: 
Financial Planning, Part II 

66 Print Shop Deluxe: 
Creating Mailing Labels 

67 Web Browsers: 
Composing Messages 
In Outlook Express 5 


68 HTML 

The Magic Of Meta Tags 

69 Lotus 1-2-3 Millennium Edition: 
Creating Versions 

For What-lf Analysis 

70 Microsoft Excel 97: 

Creating & 

Using Hyperlinks 

72 Quick Tips 


74 The Five-Second 
Commute 

Find out why telecommuting 
might fit the way you work. 
Then use our tips to get started 
working from home. 



78 The Great 
PC Giveaway 

PCs are getting incredibly 
cheap—but the deals often aren’t 
as great as they look. Learn the 
real price of today’s bargain PCs. 

83 Hardware Reviews 

Portable PCs: 

Sony VAIO Cl X PictureBook 83 


Monitors: 

Mitsubishi LCD 80 84 

Audio: 

ACS 54 PowerPlay Plus 84 

Storage: 

IBM Deskstar 37GP 85 

Portable PCs: 

Palm llle 85 

Scanners: 

Agfa SnapScan Touch 86 

Desktop Systems: 

Current Leaders 86 



illtTiT^ 

88 Quest For The Crash- 
Proof Operating System 

Programmers keep building 
more stable operating systems, 
but a PC’s reliability is still 
largely up to the user’s habits. 



92 Designing A Usable 
Web Interface 

Encourage visitors to fully 
explore your Web site by using 
this guide to making pages easi¬ 
er to navigate. 

96 Find It Online 


Tidbits 


98 The Latest Edition 

We update you on the current 
versions of major browsers, 
operating systems, office suites, 
and antivirus programs. 


Each Month 


6 Technology News 
8 Notes 
100 Q&A 

106 Action Editor 

107 Glossary 

108 Editorial Comment 


Corrections/Clarifications: 

There is a simpler method for 
adding icons to the Quick Launch 
toolbar than the one described 
in the September 1999 Q&A. 

An easier method is to simply 
drag and drop icons into the 
toolbar. 
















www.smartcomputing.com 




About The Site... 

If you’re looking for a comprehensive computing reference, look no further 
than the Smart Computing World Wide Web site. Our searchable site pro¬ 
vides the complete text of issues available on newsstands, plus previews of 
upcoming issues. The archive includes articles from past issues of Smart 
Computing and the popular Guide and Learning Series. Check in regularly; 
we add new information daily. 


Tip Of The Month: Finding Current & Back Issues — It’s 
easy to find the complete text of current and back issues. Look in 
the home page’s left frame (the yellow bar) for a list of Current 
Issues now available on newsstands. Clicking the title of an issue 
takes you directly to its online table of contents. If you’re looking 
for back issues, scroll down below the left frame’s list of 
Upcoming Issues and click the Master Index of Issues link. This 
takes you to a list of all the issues in our online archive. Again, 
clicking the title takes you to that issue’s table of contents. 



Upcoming Special Issues 
Available On Newsstands ... 


PC Novice Guide Series: 

Upgrading 

Step-by-step instructions for upgrad¬ 
ing your computer’s hardware. 


PC Novice Learning Series: 

Using Office 2000 

Simple tips and instructions for using 
Mircosoft’s latest Office. 


Reference Series: 

How Computers Work 

Plain-English explanations and diagrams showing 
how technological processes work. 
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'•’StififttiawiliMity. 


At TWA, we believe our best 
customers are entitled tothe best seats 
on the plane. Just-request FIRSTUP ,M 
when you book a full-fare coach 
ticket and you’ll 
automatically be 
■ confirmed in a 
first-class seat.* 
Kirstup is 
2 available on 
connecting flights 
via St. Louis, as 
well as on most 
of JFK. For more 
information call your travel professional 
or TWA at 1-800-221-2000. Or book 
your flights online at www.twa.com. 


ONE MISSION. YOURS. 

WWW. TWA . CO M 


A FIRST-CLASS SEAT. 


NOW WE OFFER 
MORE FORA 
FULL COACH FARE 




Domain Name Gold Rush 


W hat's in a name? How about 
$10 million?That’s what a few 
Internet domain-name owners asked 
for Camedemo.com and ucon- 
sultmd.com on eBay (http;//www. 
ebay.com) and Domain Auction 
(http://www.domainauction.com). 

Unlike online stock trading, regis¬ 
tering for and subsequently auc¬ 
tioning domain names to the highest 
bidder involves little capital invest¬ 
ment or financial risk and requires al¬ 
most no technological knowledge. 

Go to one of the sites now regis¬ 
tering domain names, such as 
Network Solutions (http:// www.net 
worksolutions.com) and Register.com 
(http:// www.register.com), enter the 
domain name you want, and click the 
Search button. If the name isn't regis¬ 
tered, click a Reserve button or similar 
link. Pay the non-refundable $70 reg¬ 
istration fee, and usually within 24 
hours, the name is yours. You own 
the domain name for two years, and 
you can always re-register before your 
claim expires. It's that easy. 

With more than 9 million domain 


names registered worldwide, including 
almost 5.6 million ".com" designations, 
according to NetNames Domain 
Name Information Services 
(http://www .domainstats.com), 
coming up with a magic name that 
will bring in the money is getting diffi¬ 
cult. Still, you can peruse auction sites 
in search of a good buy that may in¬ 
crease in value in time. 

Because it’s so easy to register, 
buy, and sell domain names, mar¬ 
keting Internet designations is a hot 
trend for those looking to make 
some quick cash. But the scramble 
for possible hot names ranges from 
opportunistic to morbid. 

Take a look, for example, at a few 
auction sites after a tragedy or major 
news event. Related domain-names 
abound. Want a name, such as car- 
olyn-jfk-jr.com? Starting bids opened 
at $300,000. How about jfk-jr.com? 
Too late. That one sold for just over 
$ 200 , 000 . 

However, perceived morbidity is 
not always a prerequisite for hot do¬ 
main designations. Numerous names 



unrelated to tragedies can also be 
found. Registering Wallstreet.com 
netted its original owner more than 
$1 million. OwnersofeSellFast.com 
and drugstoreinc.com are also 
hoping to make some fast cash with 
starting bids of $2.25 million and 
$10,000, respectively. 

Before you pay to register a do¬ 
main name that will secure your 
early retirement, know that there are 
pitfalls. One significant drawback is 
that a starting bid does not equal a 
selling price. You can ask $1,000 for a 
domain name, but you may only get 
a couple of $10 bids, or none at all. 
There are no guarantees of windfall 
profits, and many of the really pop¬ 
ular names have been scooped up. 

"Cybersquatting" (registering 
property-right protected names for 
later sale to the property holder or 
the highest bidder, who may not 
have the company's best interests in 
Ijiind) could get you in serious legal 
trouble. After companies, such as 
Forbes and Gateway, were forced to 
deal with what one U.S. senator 
called "online extortion" by un- 
scrupulous domain-name holders, 
tough legislation and regulations 
were etched out by the U.S. Senate 
and the World Intellectual Property 
Organization (http://wipo2.wipo.int) 
to prevent such practices. 

Selling domain names carries little 
risk for enterprising domain-name 
holders as long as they avoid the il¬ 
legal aspects of Cybersquatting. And 
the costs could result in more than a 
few dollars in the bank. II 


Big Two Dominate Discs 



According to PC Data (http://www 
.pcdata.com), Symantec (http:// 
/ww.symantec.com) and 
Microsoft (http://www 
.microsoft.com) produced the 
most popular business software 
in the first half of 1999. The two 
software giants together ac¬ 
counted for 13 of the top 20 best¬ 
selling applications. 
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Recycling PCs 

C arrying the motto, ' 
"Yesterday's tech¬ 
nology. Today's Skills. 

Tomorrow's success," the 
Lazarus Foundation (http:// 
www.lazarus.org) works to turn out¬ 
dated PCs, usually Pentium l-based 
computers, into useful machines that it 
can donate to area non-profit agencies. 

Local businesses and private individ¬ 
uals give the computers to the Lazarus 
Foundation. The foundation enlists the 
help of Baltimore-area high school and 
elderly students to upgrade and repair 
the broken or defective machines. 
Students also provide technical support 



for the recipients of the re- 
A paired PCs. 

Don Bard, founder and 
■ president of the founda- 
f tion, says the project took 
off in 1993 after he hosted 
PC-recycling workshops for el¬ 
derly members of Boston’s 
Elderhostel Organization. The recycling 
program is now one of organization's 
most popular offerings. 

Soon after the first workshops, 
Baltimore high school administrators 
asked Bard to start a free, after-school 
PC recycling program. The program is 
popular with students and program¬ 
ming teachers, who are now offering 
Bard's class during regular school time. 

Microsoft Corp. (http://www. 


Getting Your Attention 

W ith many Internet users experi¬ 
encing "banner-ad blindness," 
online marketers are finding new ways 
to attract Web surfers and reel them 
in for the final sale. 

One strategy, the lure of free prod¬ 
ucts, is catching on. Channel Com¬ 
merce (http://www.channelcommerce 
.com) announced plans to give away 
250,000 Windows-compatible key¬ 
boards this fall and 95 million more 
worldwide in the next three years. The 
keyboards feature programmed func¬ 
tion keys so users can access specific 
online commerce sites by pressing a 
single button. 

KMCI.com (http://kmgi.com) takes 
TV commercial online. Called Web- 
mercials, the ads are in fluid motion, 
complete with voice over and sound 
effects, and work with modem con¬ 
nections as slow as 14.4Kbps, ac¬ 
cording to company officials. 

The full-screen, 5- to 30-second spots 
could turn up anywhere: in a browser 
window as an intended page loads or 
while a file downloads. Consumers ac¬ 
cess the advertiser's site by clicking 



anywhere on the ad. 
Catching the con- 
sumer's attention is 
$ Buy Now! A only part of the 
^ equation. Two 

* companies. Phone 
Me Ltd. (http://www 
.tlic.com) and NetCall 
Telecom Inc. (http://www 
.netcall usa.com), are focusing on ways 
to complete e-commerce transactions 
by placing call-back buttons on e-ven¬ 
dors' sites. Customers click the call¬ 
back button and enter contact 
information and the best time for a 
company representative to call back. 

The idea seems to be catching on. 
PhoneMe boasts clients such as 
Compaq (http://www.compaq .com) 
and Dell (http://www.dell.com). 

Expect to see variations of these 
themes proliferate on the Internet in 
the coming months. After witnessing 
positive consumer responses to offers 
of "free" PCs in exchange for service 
contracts and advertising space, mar¬ 
keters realize that banner ads are far 
less effective than the recent strategies, 
and nothing can be had, including 
viewers’ attention, without giving 
something in return. II 


microsoft.com) donates its Windows 95 
operating system for installation on the 
recycled PCs. Bard says the foundation 
plans to seek status as a national non¬ 
profit agency and take the project to 
schools and groups outside of 
Baltimore. II 


Tech Shorts 


The speed of encryption got a 
boost recently when researchers 
at Sandia National Laboratories 
(http://www.sandia.gov) unveiled 
technology capable of encrypting 
data at 6.7 billion bits per second 
(bps). That’s considerably faster 
than the fastest commercial en- 
cryptors, which company officials 
say operate at only. 15 billion bps. 
This fast encryption method 
could prove useful when trans¬ 
mitting huge amounts of audio, 
video, and other forms of data. 


Consumers can surf the Web 
right from the aisles of the local 
supermarket using the standard 
UPC. barcode on retail products. 
Shoppers using Palm or Win¬ 
dows CD handheld devices can 
search for the best deal and most 
recent product information 
through a specialized search en¬ 
gine offered by BarPoint.com 
(http://www.barpoint.com) and 
IP Systems (http://www.jpsys 
tems.com). Shoppers enter the 
12-digit UPC numbers into the 
handheld devices, use the free JP 
System software to connect to 
BarPoint.com, and get instant 
access to comparative prices, 
links for a wireless e-commerce 
purchase, and more. By the end 
of 1999, BarPoint.com plans to 
support handheld scanners from 
Symbol Technologies 
(http://www.symbol.com) as an 
alternative to entering bar codes 
manually. II 


■ 
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Compiled by Jeff Dodd 


A Wall Of Security 


F irewalls. Big businesses have 
them. Middle-size businesses 
have them. Now your small office 
network or personal computer can 
have one, too. 

A firewall protects the data on 
your system or network from unau¬ 
thorized Internet intruders. Until re¬ 
cently, firewalls were associated 
primarily with large networks. Today, 
an increasing number of small net¬ 
works and individual systems need 
firewall protection, as well. GNAT 
Box, from Global Technology 
Associates Inc., promises to provide 
flexible and functional network secu¬ 
rity at a price that most small busi¬ 
nesses and self-employed individuals 
can afford. 

We found GNAT Box to be quite 
easy to use, considering the complex 
nature of what it does for your 


system or network. Setup 
is a breeze; you don't 
need to know much 
about the configuration 
of your network or 
Internet connection to 
get GNAT Box up and 
running. The GNAT Box 
interface is highly intu¬ 
itive, and it describes all 
of its functions in detail 
on-screen and in the 
users manual. 

With a few clicks of 

the mouse, you can es- - 

tablish filters that dictate which data 
may leave the network or system and 
which may not, set up parameters 
that authorize what type of data the 
network or system will and will not 
accept, and create administrator 
accounts. In addition, you can use 



View Other File Formats 


FastView Plus supports 
more than 100 different 
file formats, including 
several associated with 
Microsoft Office. 


I t happens all the 
time. You try to 
open a document, 

E-mail attach¬ 
ment, or hyperlink, 

but the only thing - 

that appears on-screen is an error 
message saying that you need to 
install a special application to 
view the data. 

FastView Plus helps you avoid 
this situation. This utility lets you 
view more than 100 different file 
types, including text documents, 
presentations, spreadsheets, 
graphics, and multimedia files. You 
can’t edit the data you see, but 
you can print it or save it to a 
storage medium. 

What sets FastView Plus apart 
from similar products are the 



freebies you get with it. It comes with 
a free version of Adobe Acrobat 3.02 
for opening .PDF files and includes a 
copy of NetZip Smart Download, 
which lets you pause and resume 
lengthy downloads without termi¬ 
nating the transmission. Users can 
download FastView Plus or order it 
by phone; either way, it costs $29.95. 


Software Builders International 


FastView Plus 
(800) 432-0025 
(770) 541-2729 
http://www.netzip.com 


The Time Filter Groups feature of GNAT Box allows you to 
enforce filters during certain times of the day. 


GNAT Box to monitor current 
Internet connections, enable remote 
logging and establish an E-mail 
proxy. A familiarity with your system 
or network is helpful for completing 
the GNAT Box configuration, but 
you don’t need a degree in network 
maintenance to get the job done. 

Although GNAT Box may seem 
like overkill for a small network or 
standalone computer, we like the 
protection it provides. Sure, you 
probably don't need it if you own a 
candy store or a bakery. But if you 
own a law firm, an insurance agency, 
or any other business that requires 
data integrity, confidentiality, and se¬ 
curity, you’ll find this type of product 
invaluable. Plus, the price is reason¬ 
able. The network version is available 
for $995, which includes an unlim¬ 
ited-user license. Standalone com¬ 
puter users can download GNAT 
Box Light, a free version of GNAT 
Box that supports two users, at 
http://www.gnatbox.com/pages 
/gblight.html. 


Clobal Technology Associates Inc. 


GNAT Box 2.2 
(800) 775-4482 
(407) 380-0220 
http://www.gnatbox.cc 
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Notes 


Take Your Favorite Sites With You 


B ookmarks, those one- 
click shortcuts to your 
favorite Web sites, are mar¬ 
velous things. They enable 
you to organize cyberspace, 
eliminate the need to memo¬ 
rize lots of cryptic universal 
resource locators (URLs), and 
help you get where you want 
to go quickly and easily. 
Fortunately, you don't have 
to leave them behind when 
you’re away from your PC. 
CoolSync, a new Web-based 
bookmarking service, lets you 
transfer your Netscape 
Navigator Bookmarks and 
Microsoft Internet Explorer 



Favorites to the Web, where 
you can access them at any 
time and from any computer 
that has an active Internet 
connection. 

CoolSync isn't the only 
bookmarking service avail¬ 


able online, but uni¬ 
versal accessibility 
isn’t its only conve¬ 
nience, either. 
CoolSync also allows 
you to synchronize 
and update your lists 
of Bookmarks and 
Favorites by down¬ 
loading the CoolSync 
list to your PC. This is 
a particularly handy feature 
when you install a new 
browser and don't want to 
waste time manually recon¬ 
structing your old bookmark 
list. A final feature of 
CoolSync is its publishing op¬ 


tion. This bonus allows you 
to post your bookmark list 
publicly on the Web so you 
can share it with your friends, 
relatives, and co-workers. 

To take advantage of this 
free service, simply visit the 
CoolSync Web site and sign 
up. The registration process, 
which includes downloading 
and installing the CoolSync 
plug-in, takes less than five 
minutes to complete. 
Unfortunately, CoolSync 
can't run behind a firewall so 
you may not be able to access 
it from a corporate network. 


CoolSync Inc. 


CoolSync 

http://www.coolsync.com 


Pulling Terms Out Of Text 


F inding a particular docu¬ 
ment on your system or 
network shouldn’t be too 
hard, particularly if you know 
the name of the file. But what 
about those times when you 
either don't 
know the name 
or can't re¬ 
member where 
you saved the 
document? And 
what about 
those situations 
when you're 
searching for terms from 
data you didn't create and 
have never seen? 

An impossible task? It may 
be if you don’t have dtSearch. 
The dtSearch application is a 
search engine that allows you 
to locate specific words and 
phrases in any data file on 
your PC or network. It con¬ 
sists of an intuitive interface 


built on top of a powerful 
database. The database holds 
a maximum of 100 indices, 
and each index contains only 
the folders and files you 
choose to put in it. When 


you want to locate a partic¬ 
ular file, just enter keywords 
or a query into the search 
field and the results appear 
on-screen within seconds. 

The program supports two 
types of searches: Boolean 
and natural language. A 
Boolean search is a traditional 
keyword or keyphrase search 
that supports the use of 



Boolean operators, including 
AND, OR, and NOT. The 
Boolean search also allows 
you to define the relationship 
between several keywords. 

For example, a search for 
"Gates AND Microsoft W/10” 
directs the program to find 
any documents in which the 
keywords "Gates" and 
"Microsoft" appear within 10 
words of each other. A nat¬ 
ural language search is able 
to process a detailed query, 
such as "Find me the Jones 
sales proposal." The program 
ranks the results of a natural 
language search by relevancy. 

Additionally, dtSearch al¬ 
lows you to modify your 
searches using four features: 
stemming, which finds words 
that share the same root; 
phonic, which locates words 
that sound alike; fuzziness, 
which lets you locate mis¬ 
spelled words; and syn- 
onyming, which finds the 
keywords defined in your 


search as well as any terms 
that are synonymous with 
the keywords. 

Despite a serious installa¬ 
tion problem caused by a 
conflict between dtSearch 
and several applications on 
our system, our overall im¬ 
pression of dtSearch was 
quite positive. We particu¬ 
larly appreciated the speed 
and flexibility of the searches. 

The aspect that concerned 
us most about dtSearch was 
the price. Starting at $199 for 
a single user license and $800 
for a five-user network license, 
dtSearch is not a product for 
the recreational user. Users 
who need to perform an 
occasional text search will be 
served just fine by Windows 
98's Find function. 


DT Software Inc. 


dtSearch 5.2 
(800) 483-4637 
(703)413-3670 
http://www.dtsearch.com 
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Prevent Data Loss With AutoSave 



S ystem crashes that users 
can only remedy by refor¬ 
matting the hard drive don't 
happen very often. But when 
they do, you can plan on 
spending weeks getting your 
system back in shape. You’ll 
have to re-install the oper¬ 
ating system and all your ap¬ 
plications, track down your 
most recent system backup, 
transfer the data to the PC, 
and then reconstruct the 
data that was lost completely. 
It's the latter task that takes 
the most time and causes the 
most frustration. 

AutoSave can change that. 
It automatically archives the 


data you’re currently using 
every time you activate the 
Save command. So, if you're 
writing a sales proposal, 
AutoSave automatically 
copies the document data to 
your backup drive whenever 
you save your work. And all 
this takes place without inter¬ 
rupting your on-screen work 
or interfering with the normal 
process of saving data to the 
hard drive. Then, if your 
system ever crashes, you can 
easily restore your data from 
the backup drive. 

After experiencing more 
than our share of system 
crashes, we were excited to 


test this pro¬ 
duct. It passed 
our evaluation 
with flying 
colors. The 
program in¬ 
stalled in less 
than 10 min¬ 
utes and it 
began backing 
up our data immediately. At 
the end of the day, all the new 
data we had entered into our 
PC was stored safely in two 
places: the hard drive and the 
back-up drive. We also appre¬ 
ciated the fact that the pro¬ 
gram stores the data in a 
compressed format. AutoSave 


costs $49.95 for single users 
and enterprise pricing varies. 


Innovative Software Ltd. 


AutoSave 
(800)817-5119 
(414) 540-1530 
http://www.innovative 
software.com 


A SwitchBoard For Internet Calls 


P roduct literature for 
Internet SwitchBoard, 
an Internet telephony ap¬ 
plication from Quicknet 
Technologies, claims that it 
provides exceptional 
sound quality 
for Internet 
voice commu¬ 
nications. While 
the program's 
audio clarity impressed us, 
the truth is that no 
Internet telephony 
product can match the 
aural quality of the tele¬ 
phone you have hanging 
on your kitchen wall. But 
that’s OK. Internet tele¬ 
phony is popular because 
of its cost (in most cases, 
it's free), and not because 
of its audio quality. 

Besides, we found the 
real benefits of Internet 


SwitchBoard to be its ex¬ 
tended features, which allow 
you to make the most of the 
Internet's telephony capabil¬ 
ities. For example, Internet 
SwitchBoard supports 


touch-tone transfers. This 
feature allows you to navi¬ 
gate automated messaging 
systems from an Internet 
telephone. Most of the other 
Internet telephony packages 
do not allow you to do this. 
Internet SwitchBoard also 
supports the H.323 audiovi¬ 
sual conferencing standard 
for communicating with any 
H.323-ready phone system. 

Finally, Internet 
SwitchBoard offers ICQ di¬ 


aling. This allows you to di¬ 
rectly contact (by telephone) 
any of the estimated 20 mil¬ 
lion ICQ users connected to 
the Internet, and without 
paying long-distance tele¬ 


phone charges. (NOTE: ICQ 
("l-Seek-You") is a form of in¬ 
stant messaging.) 

Internet SwitchBoard is an 
easy application to set up and 
use. A wizard guides you 
through the process of config¬ 
uring the application to work 
with your sound card, micro¬ 
phone, and Internet connec¬ 
tion. Once installed, the 
program exists as an Action 
Bar that runs across the top of 
the Win95 or Win98 Desktop. 


The colorful buttons on Internet SwitchBoard's Action Bar make placing an Internet 
phone call as easy as any point-and-dick task. 


With a single dick, you can 
access the phone dialer, 
your other telephony appli¬ 
cations, and the micro¬ 
phone and audio volumes. 

Internet SwitchBoard 
costs $29.95 and you can 
download it from the 
Quicknet Technologies Web 
site. You must have either 
the Internet PhoneJACK or 
Internet LineJACK telephone 
gateway card to use the pro¬ 
gram. (Both of these items 1 

are also sold at the same 
site.) If you want to attain 
maximum use of Internet 
SwitchBoard, we also recom¬ 
mend that you have at least 
two dedicated phone lines 
available: one for your 
Internet connection and one 
for your telephone. 


Quicknet Technologies Inc 


Internet SwitchBoard 
(415) 864-5225 
http://www.quicknet.net 
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Compiled by Lori Robison 


Product News 


Software & Services 


C onversa Web 3.0, a voice-enabled 
Web browsing tool, removes the 
mouse and keyboard entirely from the 
Web surfing experience. Using "saycons" 
(voice-activated icons) to access a pull¬ 
down menu or activate a check box, 
Conversa Web lets you verbally enter 
URLs and text in the appro¬ 
priate fields. This Web 
navigation tool uses text- 
to-speech technology to 
read the links on a page 
out loud. You’ll need 
$59.95, Windows 95,98, or 
NT and Internet Explorer 
4.0 or later to talk your 
way through this one 
(888/487-4373, 425/895- 
1800, http://www.cov- 
ersa.com /Web/Web.asp). 

► You can leave your 
legally binding mark on E- 
transactions using PenOp PocketSign 
software on some Palm Computing 
handheld computers and IBM 
WorkPads. No paper or hard copy is 


needed for legal proof of a signature 
when users digitally sign their names. 
PenOp authenticates the signatures, 
makes a digital audit trail, and provides 
encryption security for the signer. 

Selling for $39, PocketSign comes with a 
plug-in for digitally signing Microsoft 
Word documents and 
runs on devices using 
Palm operating system 3.0 
or later (212/997-8800, 
press 1 then 18, http:// 
www.penop.com). ► At 
one point or another, 
we've all erased some¬ 
thing, downloaded a virus, 
or performed some func¬ 
tion on our PC that we 
later regretted. A $69 
product from PowerQuest 
provides users with a 
stress-saving reprieve. 
SecondChance is a restoration applica¬ 
tion that takes a system back to a time 
when it was working as it should. When 
specific files are deleted or modified, 



SecondChance stores a copy of the orig¬ 
inal in its directory for later retrieval and 
keeps track of file name changes for later 
reference. Users can restore data by 
going through the various Checkpoints, 
which include all files deleted, created, 
or modified since the last SecondChange 
system save, and clicking the desired 
document or file (800/379-2566, 
801/437-8900, http://www.powerquest 
.com/usindex.html). ► Tired of seeing in¬ 
compatible DLL file error messages in 
your Windows OS? DLLAide from New 
Zealand-based company BAPsoft Ltd. 
can help. DLL, or dynamic link library, 
files contain routines accessed by var¬ 
ious programs on a PC. Problems ac¬ 
cessing these files occur when older 
DLLs are saved over newer ones while 
installing an application. DLLAide pre¬ 
vents DLL files from copying over one 
another, which lets you locate and 
switch various file versions so they can 
operate with different applications. 
Download DLLAide from BAPsoft’s 
Web site for a 30-day free trial or buy a 
single license for $34 (+64-2-1895-840, 
http://www.dllaide.com). 


Hardware 

T he DataFast D-101 from Publicard 
aims to make duplicating hard 
drives easy for mobile professionals. This 
$895 handheld hard drive duplicator 
transfers more than 400MB of data a 
minute from different drives to a desig¬ 
nated computer. In addition to properly 
formatting and partitioning the target 
drive, the D-101 runs various diagnos¬ 
tics, which include recovering data from 
bad clusters on another hard drive or 
diskette (203/254-3900, http://www 
.publicard.com). ► Targus Inc. has intro¬ 
duced its ultra-small USB Mobile Mini 
Mouse designed specifically for note¬ 
book computers. Weighing a mere 2.4 
ounces, the Mini Mouse is less than half 
the size of a traditional mouse, offers 
USB hot-swap technology, and requires 


no additional software. The little critter 
includes both right and left buttons and 
sells for $30 (877/482-7487,714/765- 
5555, http://www.targus.com). ► The 
Ready 9000s are 
here. The Packard 
Bell NEC Ready 
9000 series PCs 
come loaded with 
the latest, including 
a CD-Rewriteable 
drive for creating 
custom CDs, a 56 
kilobits per 
second/V.90 
modem, 96MB of 
RAM, and a 10.2GB hard drive. Each 
system ships with Windows 98 and in¬ 
cludes Microsoft Word, Works, Money, 
Greetings Workshop, Encarta 
Encyclopedia, and more. Internet tools 
include NEC's Direct Internet Access, 


Quicken's Online Financial Center, and 
NEC’s Learning Center. Customers can 
opt for three months of Urocket, the 
Packard Bell NEC ISP, for $9.95/ month. 

The 9909, with a 
Celeron 433MHz 
processor, sells for 
$1,000, and the 
9944, with a 
Pentium III 
450MHz pro¬ 
cessor, goes for 
$1,299 and has a 
DVD drive, too. 
Purchase a 15-inch 
monitor for an ad¬ 
ditional $180. Ready 9000s cannot be 
purchased online, so call 888/632-8701 
for a local reseller (800/524-0819, 
http://www.nec-computers.com 
/ product_matrix.asp). 
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PC Operating Instructions 


My Computer vs. Explorer 


I f your home is like most, it has a 
front door and a back door. Either 
door provides an entrance into your 
abode, but each takes a different route 
and presents a different perspective. 
Windows 98 (Win98) has two such 
doorways to a system’s interior: My 
Computer and Windows Explorer. 

If you’re only using your PC for a few 
tasks, you may not be using My 
Computer and Explorer very often. But 
both are excellent tools for navigating 
your system’s files and 
folders and accessing hard¬ 
ware and software informa¬ 
tion. Both share the ability to 
copy, cut, delete, rename, 
and move files and folders, 
yet each features different 
strengths and weaknesses. 

My Computer provides a 
friendlier interface, but 
Explorer gives you a broader 
view of your system. We’ll 
take a look at both, detailing 
their differences and why 
you should be using them. 

Both Viewpoints. 

To open the My Computer window, 
just double-click its Desktop icon. To 
open Explorer, select Programs from 
the Start menu and click Windows 
Explorer. You can also open Explorer 
by right-clicking Start and clicking 
Explore from the pop-up menu. 

When you open My Computer, 
you’ll probably see large icons for 
your drives and folder icons for your 
printer, the Control Panel, Dial-Up 
Networking, and Scheduled Tasks. You 
can view My Computer in Win98 in 
several ways, including as a Web page. 
(Click As Web Page from the View 
menu.) You can also use other options 
in the View menu to change the size of 
the icons or how they appear in a list. 


My Computer’s true strength is 
the simplified view of your system’s 
contents that it provides. This is espe¬ 
cially important to new users. Essen¬ 
tially, My Computer provides a visually 
pleasing view of whatever directory 
you happen to have highlighted. For 
example, open My Computer, select 
the As Web Page view, and highlight 
the icon representing your hard drive 
(usually [C:]). My Computer displays a 
simple pie graph detailing the space 


being used and how much free space re¬ 
mains. Double-click the [C:] icon to 
open its window and display its folders 
and files. 

(NOTE: Instead of opening a stream of 
new windows, use My Computer to open 
additional folders in the same window. 
To do this, click Folder Options from the 
View menu, select the General Tab, and 
click “Custom, Based On Settings You 
Choose.” Next, click the Settings button, 
choose the Open Each Folder In The 
Same Window option, and click OK.) 

While My Computer is fine for ac¬ 
cessing your system, it’s not as fast and 
efficient as Windows Explorer, which 
provides a sleek, hierarchical tree-type 
view of your system. After opening 
Windows Explorer, you’ll see the 
window divides into two sections. The 
left section displays your computer’s 
drives, folders, and files, and the right 


section displays only the folders and 
files contained within a specific folder. 

For example, Explorer opens with 
your [C:] drive highlighted on the left. 
The right section displays the folders 
and files contained on your hard drive. 
To get more specific, click the Windows 
folder on the left to display its contents 
on the right. You’ll notice some folders 
and drives on the left have a plus sym¬ 
bol (+) or a minus symbol (-) next to 
them. Click the plus symbol to extend 
the hierarchical tree out further and dis¬ 
play more of its folders and files. 

Like My Computer, users can view 
Explorer as a Web page and with dif¬ 
ferent icons. However, managing 
folders and files is even 
easier in Explorer. Explorer 
makes moving files from a 
folder on the right to a 
folder or drive on the left 
side of the window relatively 
easy. For example, insert a 
diskette into your diskette 
drive. Then, click the [C:] 
icon on the left side of your 
Explorer window and click 
My Documents. You’ll now 
see the documents in that 
folder displayed on the 
right. Click a document and hold 
down your mouse button while drag¬ 
ging it to the diskette icon (usually la¬ 
beled 3V2 Floppy [A:]) on the left. This 
action should copy the document to 
the diskette in the drive. 

In Summary. 

My Computer and Windows Explor¬ 
er are both excellent tools for managing 
your system’s files. My Computer, with 
its simplified view, is especially helpful 
to new users. Windows Explorer is ini¬ 
tially more intimidating, but it excels in 
other aspects, such as presenting you 
with complete access to your entire 
system. Taking advantage of either 
component will make your work more 
efficient and productive. II 

by Blaine Flamig 
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Windows Explorer in Win98 provides you with an extensive, hierarchical 
view of your system's drives, folders, and files. 
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PC Operating Instructions 


Windows 98 


Customize Your Desktop 


E ven though many people are 
aware of the ongoing debate sur¬ 
rounding the integration of the 
Microsoft Internet Explorer Web 
browser with the company’s dominant 
operating system (OS), few people 
know the benefits of this integration. 

Active Desktop provides a single in¬ 
terface to your computer and the Web. 
You can browse a directory on your 
computer in Internet Explorer as easily 
as you can look up information on the 
Web. In addition, Active Desktop lets 
you add Web content to your Desktop. 

Setting Up A Web Interface 

To create a Web-like interface, click 
the Start Menu, Settings, and then 
Folder Options. In the Folder Options 
dialog box, select the General tab. You 
can then select one of three styles. 

Web Style. This style allows you to 
work in folders and directories as if they 
were Web pages. In addition, you can 
view Web content on your Desktop and 
open windows will display additional 
information about files, folders, and 
drives. Plus, new folders open in the 
same window instead of a separate 
window. With this style, your system 
will also allow you to click to open 
items such as folders. 

Classic Style. The Classic Style is 
just the classic Windows interface. 
Web content doesn’t display on the 
Desktop or in folders. Opening a new 
folder will display its content in a new 
window, and navigation is done using 
the standard double-click method. 

Customize. Using this option, you 
can choose which components of the 
Web Style and the Classic Style you 
want. Click the Customize radio button 
and then Customize to use this option. 

Active Components 

If you choose to set up the Active 
Desktop, you can place Web content 


directly on your Desktop. Before you 
can view the content, however, you’ll 
need to right-click an unused portion 
of the Desktop, highlight Active 
Desktop, and select View As Web 
Page. (This should place a check by 
the View As Web Page option.) Once 
you enable Web content, you can add 
content. 

Active content uses push tech¬ 
nology to deliver constantly up¬ 
dated information directly to 
your Desktop. Push technology 
sends content to a user without 
the user having to request the in¬ 
formation. The information up¬ 
dates at regular intervals the user 
can adjust. Although push tech¬ 
nology doesn’t necessarily require 
a permanent Internet connection, 
many applications update so fre¬ 
quently that a permanent connec¬ 
tion makes more sense. This is 
one reason why active content is 
becoming scarce. Common appli¬ 
cations for active content include 
stock tickers, scoreboards, weather 
maps, and news tickers. 

Adding Active Content 

Although push technology never 
lived up to its hype, some sites still use 
it. ESPN, for example, has a score- 
board you can find in the Active 
Desktop Gallery, along with a satellite 
tracker and weather map. Various 
other sites also contain active content. 

To add active content from Micro¬ 
soft’s Active Desktop Gallery, right- 
click an open space on the Desktop 
and click Properties. Select the Web 
tab in the Display Properties dialog 
box. Click New and then click Yes 
when Windows asks if you want to 
search the Active Desktop Gallery. 
This will open Active Desktop Gallery 
in Internet Explorer. Browse to the ap¬ 
plication you want to add and click 
the Add To Active Desktop button. 


Active Desktop Tricks 

You can also do other tricks with 
Active Desktop. For instance, anyone 
versed in creating Web pages can create 
a Web page and use it as a custom 
Desktop. You’ll be able to place links to 
your favorite sites right on your 
Desktop or create and use custom 
graphics of any size to link to programs 
or Web sites. Simply create the Web 
page and make sure you set Windows 
to view your Desktop as a Web page. 
Next, right-click the Desktop and select 


Properties. Click the Background tab 
and then the Browse button. Browse to 
the location of the your Web page. 
Double-click the Web page and click 
OK. You can also save a page off the 
Web by selecting Save As. You can 
make that Web page your new Desktop 
using the same method, but remember 
that Web sites saved to your hard drive 
will not automatically update. 

Gaining Control 

The integration between Internet 
Explorer and Windows 98 has given 
users more control over their Desktops. 
Active Desktop not only allows for a 
more consistent interface but it also al¬ 
lows you to integrate Web content into 
your Desktop. It may not be the most 
practical innovation ever, but Active 
Desktop is fun to play with. II 

by Chad Denton 



Once you click the Add To Active Desktop button, the 
active content downloads to your system. 
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PC Operating Instructions 


The Many Flavors Of Windows NT 


n; 


y ot all versions of Windows NT 
e created equal. For starters, 
there are different versions for dif¬ 
ferent uses. The workstations on users’ 
desks run the Workstation version, 
whereas the file servers and Web 
servers run the Server version. 

The version number is one aspect 
that Windows NT (WinNT) products 
do share. At the moment, the current 
version of WinNT Workstation and 
WinNT Server is 4.0, and their suc¬ 
cessor, Windows 2000 (also known as 
WinNT 5.0), should be ready for release 
any day now. There are some older ver¬ 
sions of WinNT, such as 3.1, 3.5, and 
3.51, but we don’t recommend using a 
version that’s older than 4.0. 

You can find out which ver¬ 
sion your workstation or 
server is running by right- 
clicking the My Computer 
icon, selecting Properties, and 
looking under System. 

Workstation 

This is the most basic 
WinNT version. It’s designed 
for desktop computers and 
common business applica¬ 
tions, such as word proces¬ 
sors and spreadsheets. The 
advantages of using WinNT 
Workstation instead of Windows 95 or 
98 (Win95, Win98) include better relia¬ 
bility, performance, and security. 
WinNT computers are also easier for 
system administrators to network and 
manage. Microsoft claims that WinNT 
4.0 is three times less likely to crash 
than Win95. Plus, when you’re running 
WinNT 4.0 on a PC with 32 megabytes 
(MB) of RAM, it’s 22% faster than 
Win98 on the same computer. 

Server 

WinNT Server has the same interface 
as Workstation, but its intended use is 


as a file server, print server, Web server, 
and streaming audio/video server. 
WinNT Workstation doesn’t include 
these server options. A host of other 
WinNT Server features help system ad¬ 
ministrators control access to files and 
printers, as well as the users’ permission 
levels on their WinNT Workstation 
computers. And this just covers the 
standard version of Microsoft NT 
Server. There are also two other edi¬ 
tions: Terminal Server and Enterprise. 

Terminal Server Edition 

The Terminal Server edition has a 
feature that lets you run Windows on 



Users can find additional details about Windows 2000 and its v; 
versions at http://microsoft.com/windows. 


thin clients (also called dumb termi¬ 
nals), which are PCs that rely on a 
server to do most of their processing. 
Thin clients typically control only the 
keyboard and monitor functions. They 
forward other data to the Terminal 
Server, which hosts a Windows session 
and sends the information back to the 
thin client so its user sees it on-screen. 

Enterprise Edition 

Microsoft customized the Enterprise 
edition for extremely demanding appli¬ 
cations and high-performance PCs. The 
Enterprise edition builds upon the 


features of WinNT’s standard version, 
then adds support for multiprocessor 
PCs with up to eight processors. Some 
variations of Enterprise support up to 
32 processors. The Enterprise edition 
also has the ability to cluster computers. 
For example, one PC running WinNT 
Server may not provide enough power 
to host a Web site. If you need several 
computers to handle online traffic, the 
best solution is to cluster them and 
spread the work among them. Enter¬ 
prise includes a feature that assigns a 
single Internet Protocol (IP) address 
(the address for a Web server) to a 
cluster of up to 32 PCs. Plus, it has the 
ability to run distributed applications, 
which are programs that need 
so much computing power 
that they run on several PCs 
at once and require enor¬ 
mous amounts of RAM. 

Windows 2000 

Microsoft is marketing 
Windows 2000 as a signifi¬ 
cant upgrade from WinNT 
4.0, as well as an alternative 
to Novell. Many system ad¬ 
ministrators prefer to use 
irl0US Novell’s NetWare Directory 
Service file and print server 
utilities rather than Micro¬ 
soft’s, citing ease of use and better 
manageability. Microsoft hopes that by 
incorporating Active Directory (an im¬ 
provement on WinNT 4.0’s directory 
system) into Windows 2000 Server, it 
can recapture some of the server 
market it lost to Novell. 

Windows 2000 Professional will be 
the workstation edition, Windows 2000 
Server will be the base server edition, 
and Windows 2000 Advanced Server 
and Datacenter Server will replace the 
WinNT 4.0 Enterprise Edition. II 

by John Lalande 
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PC Operating Instructions 


1 Basic 

Learn how to use the DOS, Windows 3.1, Windows 95, and 
Windows 98 operating systems with our easy-to-use tutorials. 


Windows 
Graphics Programs 

C ompared to powerful 
graphics applications, 
the tools in Window-based 
graphics programs are lim¬ 
ited, offering fewer image 
manipulation options, 
drawing aides, and brush 
sizes. Even so, you can use 
the tools to create simple art¬ 
work for most brochures, fliers, in¬ 
vitations, and more, and you can make 
modest changes to existing bit-mapped images. 

We'll discuss some of the tools and features in the 
graphics programs that come bundled with Windows op¬ 
erating systems and leave the creative possibilities to you. 

MS-DOS 6.22 

Because DOS is a graphics-free operating system, it offers 
no equivalent to the Windows graphics programs. 

Windows 3.1 

The Windows 3.1 graphics program, Paintbrush, lets you 
create lines and shapes, draw freehand using the mouse, cut 
and paste various sections of a design, and choose colors for 
the design elements and background. 

Access it through Program Manager by double-clicking 
Accessories, then Paintbrush. When Paintbrush opens, 
you’ll see the color palette below the canvas and tool icons, 
such as Select, Erase, Color Fill, and Brush, on the left. 

Let’s start with the Image Attributes (width and height of 
the image); if you don’t like the default settings, change 
them before creating graphics. Pull down Options, Image 
Attributes. Enter the changes in the appropriate fields and 
click OK. If you forget to change the default settings before 
creating your masterpiece, you can still change them later, 
but Paintbrush will close your current editing session. Make 
your changes as above. When you click OK, you’ll either see 
two successive dialog boxes letting you know the session is 
finished, or Paintbrush will simply close your current ses¬ 
sion and bring up a new canvas with the new attributes set. 
Reopen your file, and it will have the new attributes. 


Paintbrush’s default colors are black text and images on a 
white background. To change that, right-click a color for 
the background. Select the roller tool (the icon looks like a 
paint roller), and click anywhere on the canvas to change 
the background color. Click one of the colors to select it as 
the foreground color, which you’ll use for your next shape, 
line, or freehand drawing. 

Next you’ll want to select a tool. You can draw free¬ 
hand, curves, straight lines, or shapes. Click a tool to se¬ 
lect it, and for lines, brushes, spray paint, erasers, and 
shape outlines, select a thickness from the examples below 
the tools. To draw a square, select the outlined square, 
move the mouse to the canvas, click and hold, (the cursor 
may look like the tool it represents) and drag the mouse 
across and down the screen. Let go of the mouse when the 
square is the size you want. If you want a square filled 
with color, just select the solid-colored square from the 
tool menu. 

The rest of the tools work in much the same way. The 
spray paint and brushes leave their marks in the designated 
foreground color. You can use them as freehand tools for 
drawing and coloring your own shapes and designs. 

Paintbrush also has two erasers. The eraser on the left, 
shown as an eraser removing a single stripe of color from 
four stripes, erases the lines, images, and shapes. You’ll see 
the background color as you erase objects. The color eraser, 
which looks like it’s changing all the stripes of color to 
white, is to the right of the regular eraser. It’s useful for 
changing all instances of a single color on your canvas or for 
changing sections of a foreground color to the background 
color. Click the tool and hold and drag the eraser over the 
objects you wish to change. To swap the color in all of the 
objects that use the current foreground color, select Color 
Eraser and double-click it. 

The paint-roller changes the color inside shapes or for the 
whole page. Select the roller, position it over the area you 
want to change, and click. Click in the shape to change the 
color of the shape and anywhere outside of it to change the 
background. 

You can also manipulate Paintbrush images using a com¬ 
bination of the Select tool and the Pick menu features. Click 
the Select tool (either the lasso, which lets you draw free¬ 
hand, or the select box) and drag the mouse until the dotted 
select line surrounds the image. Pull down the Pick menu 
and choose Flip Horizontal, Flip Vertical, or Inverse Colors # 
to change your design. 

Paintbrush is somewhat forgiving of errors. If you’re re- _ 
ally unhappy with a line you’ve placed but doubt you can | 
erase it without marring the rest of the image, you can go to | 
Edit, Undo. This works only on the last action, so if you try | 
to erase the line before going to Undo, you’ll simply put f 
back what you’ve erased. I 
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Basic Training 


Windows 95/98 

The Windows 95/98 (Win9x, collectively) Paint program 
includes a few more tools, but it has many of the same limi¬ 
tations as Paintbrush. The features are the same, but you 
now have a pencil for more precise drawing and a magni¬ 
fier that lets you zoom in and out. 

Paint is also located in the Accessories menu: go to Start, 
Programs, Accessories, Paint. 

Paint makes it easier to manipulate foreground and back¬ 
ground colors. You can switch between the two when using 
a variety of tools, such as the paint bucket (color fill), brush, 


pencil, spray paint, and line- and shape-drawing features. 
Right-click to access the background color and click when 
you want to use the foreground color. 

Tweaking images is easy in Paint. Go to Image to flip, 
rotate, or skew images or to completely clear the canvas. 
Use the Select tool, which now looks like a box with a 
broken-line outline, following the same instructions as 
those provided under Windows 3.1. 

After you’ve finished your design, Paint lets you set your 
creation as wallpaper for your Win9x Desktop. Go to File, 
Set As Wallpaper and your artwork will appear on the 
desktop for all the world to admire. 


CTRL-ALT-DEL 


I t’s happened to almost 
everyone. You're work¬ 
ing furiously when sud¬ 
denly the cursor stops 
blinking, and there's no 
response when you move 
the mouse or press keys 
on your keyboard. The 
computer is locked up, 
frozen, and you have sev¬ 
eral programs open with 
unsaved work. Depending upon which operating system 
you're using, you may be able to save some of your work. 

When your computer freezes, CTRL-ALT-DEL might 
help. When pressed simultaneously, these three keys can 
get you out of a bind and back on track 
with your PC. Be aware that you may lose 
any data you hadn't saved before your 
computer froze. This is why it's wise to 
save often, no matter what operating 
system you're using. 

MS-DOS 6.22 

In DOS, the CTRL-ALT-DEL command 
immediately reboots your computer. 

Rebooting is your only option when your 
computer freezes, and you will lose any unsaved work. 

Windows 3.1 

Win3.1 offers a little more flexibility with CTRL-ALT-DEL 
than DOS. If a program freezes, press CTRL-ALT-DEL and 


a blue screen pops up, presenting you with several options. 
First, you’re told what, if any, applications have seized up. If 
the program was simply slow to respond, you’ll see a mes¬ 
sage saying all of your applications are responding. Press 
any key to return to the application, and it would be a good 
idea to save your work. If a program is not responding, you 
can press ENTER to close it and return to Windows. When 
you reopen the application, you may be see a message ad¬ 
vising you to rename and save the document in which you 
had been working. In some severe cases, the frozen applica¬ 
tion causes the entire computer to freeze up, and you’ll have 
to press CTRL-ALT-DEL again to reboot the computer. It’s 
likely that you’ll lose any unsaved data in applications that 
were open when the computer locked up. 

Windows 95/98 

In Win9x, CTRL-ALT-DEL offers a few troubleshooting 
alternatives. Pressing CTRL-ALT-DEL brings up the Close 
Program dialog box, in which you can view a list of all the 
active programs on your system. You won’t 
want to press CTRL-ALT-DEL a second 
time unless you’re willing to sacrifice all of 
your work; pressing it again will reboot 
your computer, and you could lose any un¬ 
saved work in any of the open applications. 

Instead, look in the Close Program di¬ 
alog box at all of your active programs. 
Highlight the application that’s not re¬ 
sponding and click the End Task button. 
This action should close the unresponsive 
program. This feature could save you a lot 
of headaches if you have unsaved data in other active pro¬ 
grams because it closes only the affected program. If the 
offending application doesn’t close and your computer 
stays locked, you may have to choose Shut Down, which 
will reboot the computer, and if that doesn’t work, you 
may have to press CTRL-ALT-DEL again to reboot. 
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Built-In 
Online Tools 


O ften your operating 
system includes 
tools to help you con¬ 
nect your computer to 
remote systems. If it 
doesn’t, as is the case 
with DOS, check your 
modem's users manual or 
call the manufacturer. 
Many of these devices 
now include the neces¬ 
sary software to get you connected. 

MS DOS 6.22 

Although DOS doesn’t include built-in online connection ca¬ 
pabilities, if you’re running DOS on a computer on a TCP/IP 
network, you can download free communications programs, 
such as NCSA Telnet (http://www.ncsa.uiuc.edu 
/SDG/Software/PCTelnet), assuming your current modem 
has the capabilities. For about $35, you can buy a 
DOS/Telnet-compatible Internet browser, such as Net-Tamer 
(http://www.nettamer.net). This software lets you access Web 
pages and send and receive E-mail and Usenet messages. 

Windows 3.1 

The dial-in tool in Win3.1 is called Terminal. As long as you 
have a modem, Terminal is useful for sending E-mail, plug¬ 
ging into electronic bulletin boards, or transferring files to 
and from remote systems; however, you cannot browse 
Web pages from Terminal. 

To access it, double-click Program Manager, Accessories, 
and Terminal. One of the first steps is to enter the telephone 
number of the computer to which you want to connect. 
From Settings, pull down Phone Number and enter the 
phone number in the Dial field. (NOTE: If you need to dial 9 
or if the call is long distance, be sure to enter all numbers. For 
instance, type 9, 555-555-5555.) Click OK. 

Now enter your modem and port settings. Under 
Settings, select Communications. Selecting a port (Coml, 
Com2, Com3) from the list under Connector will automati¬ 
cally fill in baud rate, data bits, parity, etc. Click OK. 

Now go back to Settings and select Modem Commands. 
Under Modem Defaults, select the radio button for one of 
the modems listed (Hayes, MultiTech, or Trail Blazer). If 
you don’t have a modem that’s compatible with one on the 


list, select None and enter the requested information in the 
Prefix and Suffix fields. The modem’s manufacturer should 
be able to supply the settings information.if you can’t find it 
in the users manual. 

Save your connection information to make it easier to 
contact the remote system next time. Choose Save As from 
the File menu and enter a name in the file name field. Be 
sure to leave .TRM as the extension so your computer 
knows to read it as a Terminal file and click OK. 

After you’ve entered and saved the settings, you’re ready 
to connect to a remote computer. Under Phone, select 
Dial. You may have to enter the phone number in the Dial 
field again. Click OK, and the Terminal box pops up and 
shows you the phone number and the seconds that have 
elapsed as you wait to connect. To hang up, choose Hang 
Up from Phone. 

You must designate whether you’re transferring or re¬ 
ceiving text files or binary files (applications and system 
files). Go to Transfers and select Send Text File (or Receive 
Text File) or Send Binary File (or Receive Binary File) and 
enter the file location. 

(NOTE: If you’re going to be sending and receiving binary 
files, be sure to access the Binary Transfers command under 
the Settings menu and select the file-transfer protocol provided 
by the remote computer administrator.) 


Win9x offers Dial-Up Networking, which you access by 
double-clicking Dial-Up Networking in My Computer. In 
addition to connecting to another computer or to your cor¬ 
porate network, Dial-Up Networking offers more Internet 
capabilities than Terminal, letting users establish a full Web 
connection to browse pages and download files. 

To get started, double-click Make New Connection in 
Dial-Up Networking. The Win9x connection wizard 
prompts you to create a name for the remote machine, 
which can be anything you wish. We named ours My 
Connection. Click Next; if you’ve just installed a modem, 
you’ll have to select it from the list. If not (or after you’ve 
clicked Next again), the wizard prompts you to type in the 
phone number and select the country code for the remote 
computer. Click Next, OK, then Finish. You should see the 
new My Connection icon (or whatever you named the re¬ 
mote computer) in the Dial-Up Networking window. 

Right-click the new icon and click Properties from the 
pop-up menu. Click the Server Types tab, which appears as 
a button in Win95, choose the type of dial-up server for the 
remote computer (you’ll have to get this information from 
the remote system’s administrator), and click OK. 

You’re now ready to connect. Double-click the My 
Connection icon in the Dial-Up Networking window, type 
in your user name and password (you’ll also have to get 
this information from the remote system’s administrator), 
and click Connect. 



Windows 95/98 
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Basic Training 


Changing 
Keyboard Settings 

Y ou may want to change a 
keyboard’s settings to 
type a document or enter 
data using the characters 
and symbols unique to an¬ 
other language. With 
varying degrees of diffi¬ 
culty, DOS, Win3.1, and 
Win9x let you change the 
keyboard language, 
her users may want to tweak the 
character repeat rate (how fast a character 
will repeat itself on the screen when the typist holds down a 
given key) or the delay repeat rate (how long the typist may 
hold down a key before the character begins to repeat). 


recently with KEYB. To see which setting your keyboard is 
programmed for, type keyb at the C: prompt with no 
country code. 

Windows 3.1 

Keyboard settings are quite a bit easier to adjust in 
Win3.1. Go to Program Manager and double-click Main 
and then Control Panel. Double-click the Keyboard icon to 
access the keyboard settings. In the Keyboard Speed 
window, you can adjust the Repeat Rate and the Delay 
Before First Repeat settings. Click the directional arrows 
along the slide bars or drag each gauge to the setting you 
prefer. Test the new settings in the test field and click OK to 
engage them. 

To change the keyboard’s language, double-click the 
International icon in Control Panel. Click the down arrows 
to the right of each field (Country, Language, Keyboard 
Layout, and Measurement) to select the field-specific infor¬ 
mation. Click OK when you’ve made all the changes, and 
have your Win3.1 installation diskette (#2) handy because 
Windows will prompt you for them. 



MS-DOS 6.22 

To change the keyboard repeat rate on your DOS system, 
you’ll have to go into Setup in your BIOS. All systems are dif¬ 
ferent, so you’ll need to watch your screen as the system boots 
up. When you see a message similar to “Press FI (or F2) To 
Enter Setup,” press the corresponding function key. Once in 
the BIOS, look for Keyboard Configuration, or something to 
that effect, and press Enter. Make your changes, press ESC, 
and you will be prompted you to save your changes. 

After you’ve configured the repeat rate, you may want to 
change the output language. DOS lets you change the key¬ 
board’s language with the KEYB command. You need at 
least one code or parameter, or KEYB won’t work. At your 
DOS prompt, type help and use the arrow keys to get to 
KEYB. Open KEYB and scroll down to see a fist of two-letter 
country codes. You’ll need the codes to change the language. 

If you’re using a non-standard character code, the 
Dvorak keyboard in U.S. English, for instance, you’ll also 
need to designate a parameter for that. You’ll most likely 
stick with the standard character set for the language you’ve 
chosen, so we’re not going into other available codes here. 

At the C: prompt, type keyb fr. This is a two-letter 
country code for French and its corresponding alphabet. 
Your keyboard will now output letters and symbols appro¬ 
priate for French. Any signs or characters unique to French 
will be assigned to the number keys or letter keys not being 
used for its standard alphabet. 

To switch back and forth from one language to another 
on your keyboard, press CTRL-ALT-F1 simultaneously 
for the board’s default language and CTRL-ALT-F2 to 
change the keyboard to the language you designated most 


Windows 95/98 

Win9x combines the language and rate settings for your 
keyboard in a single dialog box. Go to Start, Settings and 
click Control Panel. Double-click Keyboard and open 
Settings. Click the Speed tab to display the character repeat 
and delay rates. Win9x uses sliding gauges to set the speed 
rates and a test field to try out the new settings. You can also 
adjust the cursor blink rate on another slide gauge located 
just below the test field. 

To change the language, click the Language tab in 
Properties. You’ll see a list of all the keyboard languages and 
layouts. To add a language, click Add and select the lan¬ 
guage you want by clicking the down arrow and scrolling 
through the list. Click OK. The language should now appear 
in the list of selected languages. 

To activate the new language, click either OK (to close 
the box and return to Windows) or Apply (to keep the 
properties window open). You’ll need your Win9x installa¬ 
tion diskettes or CD-ROMs because Windows will prompt 
you for them. 

You can also change the properties of a language-desig¬ 
nated keyboard layout by highlighting your choice in the se¬ 
lected languages list and clicking Properties under the 
Language tab. Select a layout from the drop-down menu 
and click OK or Apply. Again, you’ll need the Win9x instal¬ 
lation diskette or CD-ROMs to complete the process. 

Win9x also lets you easily switch between designated lan¬ 
guages. In Properties, designate Left ALT-SHIFT or CTRL- 
SHIFT keys for this function and select Apply or OK. II 

by Lori Robison 
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The Software Giant Commands 
A Huge Market Share, But 
You Have Other Options 


Microsoft 

Alternatives 


It’s not really fair to say 
Microsoft has the lion’s share of 
the desktop software market. Give the company some 
credit; it also has the tiger’s and bear’s shares, too. 

Microsoft claimed 23% of the retail (noncorporate) 
software dollars spent from January to June 1999, more 
than twice the share of its nearest competitor, ac¬ 
cording to PC Data (http://www.pcdata.com). 
Microsoft may not always sell as many units as its com¬ 
petitors, but it is consistently among the top two or 
three vendors in retail sales revenue for most cate¬ 
gories. {NOTE: All statistics are from PC Data, January- 
June 1999, unless otherwise noted.) 

In retail unit sales, Microsoft sold: 

• 77% of operating systems (OSes) 

• 84% of office suites 

• 39% of Internet publishing software 

• 3% of financial programs 

• 28% of reference titles 


Microsoft’s Windows CE represented only 8% of the 
handheld PC OS market in 1999, according to 
Computer Economics (April 1999; http://www 
.computereconomics.com). However, another study 
found Microsoft was doing just fine with its browser. A 
tracking of 31 million browser users by StatMarket 
(http://www.statmarket.com) and its parent company, 
WebSideStory (http://www.websidestory.com) found 
75% used Microsoft’s Internet Explorer and 23% used 
Netscape Navigator (August 1999). 

Although millions of people worldwide use 
Microsoft’s software, none of it is perfect. The majority 
of users aren’t quite dissatisfied enough to try some¬ 
thing else, though, and many have invested a lot of time 
learning how to run their Microsoft programs. They 
may be aware of faster, more efficient third-party prod¬ 
ucts, but they fear losing compatibility with the pro¬ 
grams their friends and business associates use. And 
they certainly don’t want to start all over with a new OS. 


Outside the 
Windows are the more 
intrepid souls who find 
happiness with other ven¬ 
dors. Most users of alter¬ 
native OSes balance 
the relative lack of 
software (compared 
to the number of 
titles written for 
Windows) with claims of 
improved performance, greater 
stability, or rock-bottom price. In addi¬ 
tion, third-party applications sometimes offer 
useful features not found in Microsoft programs. 

Some higher-level users say there is no Microsoft 
product that reliably fills their particular needs. Others 
avoid Microsoft products simply because Microsoft is 
so big. In a ffee-market system, especially in the case of 
Microsoft, which holds such a dominant position, 
people like to support an underdog. 


Life Without Windows 


You may give up a few things by leaving the 
Microsoft fold, depending upon which alternative soft¬ 
ware you install. If you go with a new operating system, 
you’ll give up the expertise you’ve accumulated. Expect 
to spend some serious time learning how to use the 
new OS. Plus, you may have to leave behind many of 
your favorite Windows programs. 

Third-party applications may seem more familiar to 
you than would a new OS because there is at least some 
consensus among software developers about program 
layout. File compatibility is also less of an issue than it 
used to be. If you save your files in industry standard 
formats, such as Hypertext Markup Language (HTML) 
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for Web documents, rich-text format 
(RTF) for word processing, and the 
Joint Photographic Experts Group 
compression format (JPEG) for 
graphics, you’ll increase the chance 
that other applications can open them. 
It’s also common for newer software 
to be able to translate other vendors’ 
proprietary formats, such as 
Microsoft’s DOC (Word) and XLS 
(Excel), but this isn’t strictly necessary 
anymore. 

If you decide to buy something from 
a company other than Microsoft, be 
sure to check out its technical sup¬ 
port. This varies widely among com¬ 
panies, but Microsoft isn’t exactly 
known for easy support. The Help 
menus in Windows 98 and other appli¬ 
cations are pretty good, but online help 
at the Microsoft Web site can be a 
nightmarish maze. Also, if your 
Microsoft software is old or was pre¬ 
installed on your system, it may cost 
you $35 per incident to get 
Microsoft’s help. Be sure to 
ask about technical support before you 
buy any software, regardless of who 
makes it. 

If you’re ready to open your 
Windows, or even if you’re just cu¬ 
rious, keep reading. We 
plored alternative software 
in seven major categories. 


proprietary desktop hardware platform 
to survive the ascendance of the Intel- 
based platform. The company’s 
MacOS, whose ancestor inspired 
Microsoft’s graphic-oriented Windows 
operating systems, is enjoying a come¬ 
back with 6.56% of the retail OS 
market. This wave of black ink is being 
driven by bold new systems, such as the 
iMac, iBook, and PowerMac G3. 

The Macintosh operating system has 
been steadily improving for about 15 
years, winning converts through its sim¬ 
plicity and power. And Apple recently 
made headlines when it opened much of 
the source code of the new MacOS X 
Server platform. By doing so, Apple 
planted its considerable support on the 
side of the open-source movement cur¬ 
rently underway. Because there already 
are scores of resources devoted to the 
MacOS, we’ll simply give a nod to its 
power, following, and potential. 

Linux. Even though it’s available for 
free download, various Linux packages 
totaled nearly 15% of retail OS sales in 
the first half of 1999. A list of down¬ 
load sites for the OS is available at 
Linux Online (http://www.linux.org/ 
dist/ftp.html). However, if you want 


Operating Systems 

We can’t delve 
deeply enough into al¬ 
ternative operating sys¬ 
tems to really do them 
justice. The OS debate is al¬ 
ready raging in many forums, 
and a quick Internet search will unearth 
a great deal of information. Likewise, in 
the interest of space, we’ll be concen¬ 
trating on Microsoft alternatives for the 
Intel desktop platform. This means we 
won’t get into Unix or other server-ori¬ 
ented platforms. However, we can’t dis¬ 
count the paragon of alternatives: Apple 
Computer’s MacOS (http://www 
.apple.com). 

MacOS. Apple occupies a unique 
position as the owner of the sole 
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support at various Web sites. Windows 
converts can choose to install a graph¬ 
ical user interface (GUI) such as X 
Windows (the newest version is 
XI 1R6.4 and is available at http://www 
.x.org) for an “icon” rather than a 
“command-line” look. Subsequently 
installing a desktop (in this case, a 
stylish suite of programs that works 
with a GUI’s window manager pro¬ 
gram) such as GNOME (http://www 
.gnome.org) lets users customize their 
system’s look and function. 

Most of the buzz surrounding Linux 
is about whether or not this wildly 
spreading strain of Unix can replace 
Windows as the dominant OS. 
Although versions of Linux may some 
day claim a broad enough share of the 
market to force Microsoft to shift its 
business model, many proponents say 
the whole point right now is choice, 
not dominance. They also claim Linux 
offers greater stability and efficiency 
than Windows, especially for server ap¬ 
plications. Software vendors are 
presently rushing to port (translate) 
their popular applications to Linux, 
which lends the credibility the main¬ 
stream demands. 

OS/2. IBM’s OS/2 Warp 4 ($259 
for the desktop version; http:// 

The Macintosh operating www.software.ibm.com/ 
os/warp) was the child 

system has been steadily caught in the middle 

when Microsoft and 
IBM divorced. Despite 
its toehold in the corpo¬ 
rate world, multi¬ 
threading (running more 
than one process simulta¬ 
neously), enhanced net¬ 
working, and crash protection, 
OS/2 slipped down to a 0.51% market 
share this year. This is mainly because 
OS/2 doesn’t natively run Win 9x 
(Windows 95 and 98) applications, al¬ 
though emulators are being developed 
independently. OS/2 Warp 4 will run 
OS/2-specific applications, most DOS 
and Windows 3.x programs, and Java 
applets and applications. 

BeOS. Be Inc. (http://www.be.com) 
designed this operating system to help 
low-cost Intel and IBM PowerPC 


improving for about 15 years, 
winning converts through 
its simplicity and power. 


documentation, technical support, 
and some applications with it, you 
should buy a packaged release from 
Caldera (http://www.caldera.com), 
Macmillan (http://www.macmillan 
software.com), or Red Hat (http:// 
www.redhat.com). 

The idea is that Linux will be a free, 
stable, constantly evolving OS that can 
be as simple or as complex as the user 
wants. Developers around the world 
volunteer free tweaks and technical 
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The PalmOS, as 
installed on this 
Palm VII, is still the king of 
the handheld operating system hill. 


systems tackle the future’s heavy data 
loads. It’s at its best running 64-bit ap¬ 
plications (which deal with twice as 
much information at a time than 
common 32-bit Windows applications) 
for multimedia, audio and video, 
games, and other data-intensive tasks. 
Better still, BeOS is meant to run along¬ 
side your present operating system, so 
you won’t lose the ability to use your 
old applications while you’re waiting 
for more BeOS software to emerge. 

BeOS can support up to eight CPUs 
automatically, multitask (do multiple 
operations simultaneously), boot in 20 
seconds, and understand common file 
and disk formats. Still, slow progress 
in securing third-party software and a 
$99.95 retail price ($69.95 promo¬ 
tional price) have hobbled BeOS with 
a 0.01% market share. 

Handheld & Personal Digital 
Assistant Operating Systems 

Microsoft’s Windows CE is not the 
dominant OS in handheld PCs, as we 
previously mentioned. Still, Microsoft is 
recruiting new manufacturers and even 
developing a “Palm PC” speci¬ 
fication to try to standardize 
the market. 

PalmOS. Along with the 
explosive popularity of the 
PalmPilot handheld PC 
came the widespread accep¬ 
tance of the PalmOS. In 
November 1998, Interna¬ 
tional Data Corporation 
(IDC) found that 3Com’s 
Palm Computing (http:// 
www.palm.com) owned 
72% of the worldwide hand¬ 
held “personal companion” 
market, and Computer 
Economics foresees that the 
PalmOS will have a 54% 
share of 1999’s handheld OS market 
(April 1999). (NOTE: Research firms 
sometimes vary in their definitions of 
handheld PCs and personal digital as¬ 
sistants, and their results reflect this.) 

The Palm’s Desktop Organizer and 
HotSync PC-docking capabilities cer¬ 
tainly endear it to its devotees, as does 


the rising tide of new software 
from third-party developers and 
the Java community. There’s even 
a Palm OS Emulator (free from 
http://palm.3com.com/devzone/ 
pose/pose.html) that will run Palm 
software on your MacOS or Win¬ 
dows system. See “Unlikely Un¬ 
derdog” in this issue for more 
information about the Palm 
platform. 

EPOC. EPOC is a 32-bit, multi¬ 
tasking OS developed by Symbian 
(http://www.symbian.com). 
Presently, it is powering Psion 
handheld computers (http://www 
.psion.com/computers), as well as 
wireless communication devices 
such as smartphones, which can 
offer E-mail, fax, and contact man¬ 
agement. EPOC includes synchro¬ 
nization software that can connect to 
PCs and servers, advanced memory 
and battery power management, and 
a whole host of features designed to 
expand handheld communication. In 
1998, EPOC claimed 13% of the 
handheld OS market (Dataquest, 
February 1999). 


Office Suites 

Even if you choose to buy software 
from a different vendor, you’ll prob¬ 
ably still need a recent version of 
Windows to run your new program. 
Luckily, some office suites (produc¬ 
tivity software packages with interre¬ 
lated applications) are more 


cosmopolitan than others. StarOffice 
5.1, for example, runs on several plat¬ 
forms to give users even more alterna¬ 
tives to Microsoft. 

Corel WordPerfect Office 2000. 
Corel (http://www.corel.com) holds 
the No. 2 spot in office suites, with 
13.9% of the retail market and 3.9% of 
the corporate scene. Its latest 
WordPerfect suite is the most pow¬ 
erful and integrated yet. The 
$399 Standard Edition of 
WordPerfect Office 2000 for 
Win9x and Windows NT 4 
combines WordPerfect 9, the 
Quattro Pro 9 spreadsheet, 
Presentations 9 drawing and 
slide show program, Corel- 
CENTRAL 9 personal infor¬ 
mation manager, and Trellix 
2 for Web publishing. The 
suite supports HTML, Java, 
Extensible Markup Language 
(XML), and other formats. 
The Linux version of this 
suite is downloadable and 
free for 90 days, with a $50 
registration fee after that. 
The Professional 8c Legal Editions 
($499) include the Paradox 9 rela¬ 
tional database and the NetPerfect 
Web site management tool. 

Corel claims WordPerfect is better 
than Microsoft Word for long, heavily 
formatted documents and affords 
greater document control through its 



window manager. (Source: http://www.gnome.org) 
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Reveal Codes feature (which displays 
minute formatting information). Also, 
Corel’s Voice-Powered Edition ($449) 
adds voice control through Dragon 
NaturallySpeaking 3.0, some¬ 
thing Microsoft Office lacks. 

Lotus SmartSuite. The Lotus 
SmartSuite Millennium Edition 
R9.5 with Notes R5 ($472; 
http://www.lotus.com) holds 
1.5% of the retail market and 
0.8% of the corporate market. It 
packs together the Lotus 1-2-3 
spreadsheet, Word Pro word 
processor, Approach database, 
FastSite for Internet/intranet 
publishing, the Organizer time 
and contact manager, Freelance 
Graphics for presentations, 
SmartCenter Internet information 
manager, and ScreenCam for multi- 
media. Notes R5, which Lotus is 
bundling with SmartSuite for a limited 
time, allows flexible document sharing 
and information management. 

Like Corel’s Voice-Powered office 
suite, Lotus SmartSuite’s advantage 
over Office is its included speech recog¬ 
nition software (IBM ViaVoice). 
Unlike Corel’s or Microsoft’s suites, 
though, SmartSuite runs on OS/2 
Warp 4 and Win95/98/NT4. It also in¬ 
cludes both Netscape Navigator 4 and 
Microsoft Internet Explorer 4. These 
little extras mean more options for you. 

StarOffice. Star Division (http:// 
www.stardivision.com) proclaims, 
“Customers should only pay for what 
they get, and not finance expensive 
advertising campaigns.” The com¬ 
pany, which was recently acquired by 
Sun Microsytems (http://www 
.sun.com), backs up this strong state¬ 
ment with StarOffice 5.1 for OS/2, 
Linux, SUN Solaris, and Win9x/NT. 
It’s absolutely free and includes the 
StarOffice Writer word processor, 
StarOffice Calc spreadsheet, StarOffice 
Draw vector graphics program, 
StarOffice Base database, StarOffice 
Impress slide show presenter with ani¬ 
mation, and StarOffice Schedule event 
planner. 

To edit a document in StarOffice, 
you simply double-click its listing in 


the Explorerlike main window. The 
proper application starts up quickly 
and shares files with the other 
StarOffice programs. The suite is com¬ 


patible with Office formats, HTML, 
Java, and others, with upcoming XML 
support. StarOffice even allows What 
You See Is What You Get (WYSI¬ 
WYG) HTML publishing from each 
application. 

StarOffice 5.1 is available for free 
download or on CD-ROM for $9.95 
plus shipping and handling; you must 
order it through Sun’s Web site. 
StarOffice’s market 
share is too tiny 
chart right now, but its 
OS support and free 
download could com¬ 
pete with Microsoft 
Office in a big way. 

Web Browsers 

For some users, 
surfing the Web is less 
important than which 
browser they use to do 
it. There are some 
smart choices avail¬ 
able, and most of them 
are free. 

Netscape Navigator. 

The main advantage to 
choosing Navigator 
over other alternative 
browsers is that you 
can find many third- 
party plug-ins (gener¬ 
ally multimedia add-on 


features that add to the functionality of 
a Web site or program). Netscape 
Navigator (now a component of 
Netscape Communicator) is fairly sim¬ 
ilar to Internet Explorer in fea¬ 
tures and operation. You can 
download the latest version of 
Communicator for free from 
http://www.netscape, 
com/download. Version 4.61 in¬ 
corporates AOL Instant Messen¬ 
ger 2.0 and RealPlayer G2, and 
the Windows download even 
comes with synchronization 
tools for Palm handhelds. Com¬ 
municator is available for Linux, 
Unix, Mac PowerPC, and 
Win9x/NT, and an OS/2 version 
is on the way. 

Opera. The highly configurable 
Opera browser from Opera Software 
(http://www.opera.com) isn’t free, but 
you’ll want to take a close look at what 
it offers. For $35, you’ll get a sleek, 
simple browser that will run on a 386SX 
(try that with Internet Explorer some¬ 
time). All you need to run Opera is 
Windows 3.x, but there are Win9x/NT 
versions, and BeOS, OS/2, Mac, EPOC, 
Amiga, and Unix sup¬ 
port is forthcoming. In 
addition, you need only 
1.7MB of hard drive 
space and a paltry 8MB 
of RAM. Because of its 
minimum requirments, 
Opera may be worth the 
cost to owners of older 
computers. In addition, 
Opera supports Net¬ 
scape-compatible plug¬ 
ins, secure sockets layer 
128-bit encryption, and 
major graphics formats. 
Opera’s market share 
’t in the top five, but 
the show goes on. 

Others. NetCaptor 
5.04, which is a free 
780KB download from 
Stilesoft (http://www 
.netcaptor.com), adds 
to your existing 
Internet Explorer 4 or 5 
browser. It kills 
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StarOffice 5.1 is a free office suite from Sun Microsystems and 

Star Division, it's so integrated, it's hard to tell where one 


application begins and another ends. 


The main 
advantage to 
choosing 
Navigator over 
other alterna¬ 
tive browsers 
is that you can 
find many 
third-party 
plug-ins. 
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Personal Finance 

Microsoft’s 3% of the financial soft¬ 
ware market pales in comparison to 
Intuit’s 70%. Perhaps an alternative to 
Microsoft Money would be a wise in¬ 
vestment for you. 

Quicken. Intuit’s Quicken Deluxe 
2000 for MacOS 8.1 ($59.95) lets you 
balance your checkbook automati¬ 
cally. You simply type in the entries 
just as you would write them in your 
register. When you’re done, Quicken 
can display your spending patterns in 
charts or graphs to help you work out 


Web Design 

We found a couple of viable alter¬ 
natives to Microsoft FrontPage, 
which is part of Office 2000 (above). 
Although FrontPage allows you to 
create “two-way” intranet sites for 
in-house collaboration, you may still 
want to be aware of its competition. 

WebPage. Macmillan Software 
(http://www.macmillansoftware 
.com) holds 12% of this market with 
products such as WebPage Con¬ 
struction Kit 5.0 Deluxe ($49 retail, 
$39 Web order). This Macintosh or 
Win9x/NT4 powerhouse gives 
novice and experienced designers 
WYSIWYG construction, anima¬ 
tion, multimedia control, and site 
templates. Macmillan even throws 
in thousands of stock graphics (some 
animated), a thick printed manual, and 
an electronic design book. 

Adobe GoLive 4.0. Adobe (http:// 
www.adobe.com) sells 9% of retail 
Web design programs, and GoLive 4.0 
for MacOS and Win98/NT ($299) is 
one reason. GoLive lets you create 
your Web pages by dragging and drop¬ 
ping icons that represent HTML ob¬ 
jects. It includes site management, 
source code, and QuickTime editing, 
as well as support for HTML, Dynamic 
HTML, XML, and JavaScript. GoLive 
gives designers fine control over layout 
and even previews how the page will 
look in different browsers and plat¬ 
forms. It’s a powerful package, but it’s 
a bit pricey for the beginner. 



Not only does Intuit's Quicken Deluxe 2000 crush 
Microsoft's Money Financial Suite in market share but it 
also costs less and is available for MacOS (shown). 


a personal budget. You can print your 
own personal checks and even make 
payments online. Some other useful 
tools in Quicken Deluxe 2000 are the 
What-If Scenarios that help you plan 
for future events, such as college or re¬ 
tirement; Investments Tools; and 
Integrated Tax Tools. In addition, 
Intuit maintains an excellent financial 
planning Web site at http://www 
.quicken.com. 

Besides being cheaper than 
Microsoft’s Money Financial Suite 
($64.95), Quicken Deluxe 2000 is 
available for the Macintosh (Money 
isn’t). As of press time, Quicken 
Deluxe 2000 for MacOS 8.1 is sched¬ 
uled to be available in September 1999, 
with a Windows version to follow. 


pop-up ad windows before they start 
and lets you compile groups of your fa¬ 
vorite sites and launch them all at once. 

BeOS includes its own browser, 
NetPositive. You can replace it with 
another BeOS-compatible browser, if 
you can find one you like. 

NeoPlanet (http://www.neoplanet 
.com) is another Internet Explorer add¬ 
on for Win9x/NT4 (with MacOS and 
Linux support on the way), similar 
to NetCaptor. Its “skins” feature is anal¬ 
ogous to Win98’s desktop themes in 
that you can quickly change the 
browser’s look. 


Reference 

Microsoft earned its 28% share of the 
retail reference software market with 
products such as Encarta Reference 
Suite 99 ($99.95). Besides Encarta, there 
are some other very comprehensive ref¬ 
erence suites on the market. 

World Book Millennium 2000 
Premiere Reference Library. This all- 
in-one package ($66; http://www 
.pc.ibm.com/us/software/wb/index 
.html) is much cheaper than 
Microsoft’s Encarta Reference Suite 
99, but it doesn’t skimp on content. 

This suite of knowledge bundles 
31,000 World Book articles from 
CD-ROMs and online sources, 
Merriam-Webster’s Reference 
Library, and Rand McNally’s New 
Millennium World Atlas Deluxe. 

World Book has 360-degree 
panoramic views, a Homework 
Tool Kit with Web design, and sim¬ 
ulated Web sites from each of the 
past 10 centuries. A delightful extra 
is compatibility with IBM’s 
ViaVoice software ($49). All these 
features helped IBM secure 16% of 
the reference market. The Library 
requires Win9x/NT4. 

Encyclopedia Britannica Ulti¬ 
mate Reference Suite. This respected 
software package ($149) didn’t crack 
the top five reference titles, but it 
stands toe-to-toe with Encarta and 
World Book’s features. It bundles to¬ 
gether the Encyclopedia Britannica 99 
Multimedia Edition, Merriam- 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary Deluxe \ 

Audio Edition, and Rand McNally’s 
New Millennium World Atlas Deluxe. 

The suite runs on Win9x/NT4. You 
can look up the Encyclopedia 
Britannica site at http://www.eb.com. 

In the end, go with software that is 
compatible with industry standard file 
formats, your present system, and 
your pocketbook. What matters is that 
the program does what you want it to 
do and comes from a vendor you 
don’t mind doing business with. II 

by Marty Sems 
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At Purina, We're In The Business Of Making 
Wishes Come True. 

Conventional wisdom held that older dogs needed less protein in their diet. But lifelong 
studies at the Purina Pet Care Center led Purina scientists to a different conclusion. In fact, 
a diet rich in protein can actually help older dogs stay stronger longer. This discovery led 
to the creation of Ulti-Pro™, the enhanced protein system now at work in all Purina® brand 
senior diets. And because Ulti-Pro also helps dogs retain lean muscle as they trim excess fat, 
you'll find it at work in all Purina weight management products. Purina discoveries like 
Ulti-Pro significantly raise the standards of care for our pets. And that inspires us to reach 
even further for the next scientific breakthrough. 
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I Redefining the Possible 
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How Does It Work? 
Ulti-Pro'", the only enhanced 
protein systemfor dogs, 
was developed by Purina 
scientists. It works to help 
dogs maintain lean muscle 
mass, fight off infections 
and stay stronger longer. 
Ulti-Pro works, and 
only Purina has it. 
More information? 
Contact www.purina.com 
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Do-It-Yourself 
Customer Service 

When Manufacturers Fail You, Solve Your Own PC Problems 



Be Realistic 


Start by approaching man¬ 
ufacturer’s promises with a 
realistic perspective. At pur¬ 
chase, you received a pocket¬ 
ful of technical support 
phone numbers and the 
assurance that you could use 
them anytime. You proba¬ 
bly weren’t told that those 
calls aren’t always free and 
that you’d have some epic 
waits before talking to a 
technician. 

“Companies don’t set 
expectations correctly,” says 
Rick Kilton, owner of RK- 
Consulting, which specializes 
in support and training of 
customer support profession¬ 
als, managers, and executives. 


Remember the anticipation you felt 
when that big, alluring present under 
the Christmas tree was only moments 
from being yours? Unpacking a new PC 
has been known to produce adult-sized 
versions of that same tingling feeling. 

Unfortunately, starting a new PC 
isn’t as easy as sticking a few batteries 
into a new toy. Configuring and 
installing hardware or software invari¬ 
ably produces snags, and things get 
worse when you realize that assistance 
isn’t as readily available as you thought. 

PC users regularly hit customer ser¬ 
vice dead ends ranging from long 
delays and confusing answers of tech 
support phone calls to poor service on 
warranty and rebate plans. Eighty 


percent of users questioned in a 
nationwide Harris Poll in April think 
computer companies provide good 
customer service. But poll numbers are 
little comfort to the throngs who tell 
tales of service woe on World Wide 
Web pages, on message boards, and in 
correspondence with our magazine. 

The best tool for overcoming such 
problems is a little personal ingenuity. 
Certain manufacturers in all indus¬ 
tries will always give customers the 
runaround, but you can surmount 
these hurdles by aggressively seeking 
your own solutions. All you need are 
the facts about how to handle rebates 
and warranties before and after a pur¬ 
chase and a few tips for fixing PC 
problems without calling technical 
support. 


Kilton has worked as a customer ser¬ 
vice representative and manager and 
has been consulting in the high-tech 
support field since 1990. “Companies 
need to work harder to get the cus¬ 
tomer to do some things before making 
a call. The goal should be to have a 
minimum amount of contacts with the 
customer to solve a problem. It should 
be the customer giving me a problem, I 
give them a solution, and it’s done. 
That would be perfect.” 

Unfortunately, tech support is only 
one of the places where users find 
more disappointment than actual cus¬ 
tomer service. Remember the rebate 
that enticed you to buy a product in 
the first place? If you read our Action 
Editor column, you won’t be sur¬ 
prised if months go by without the 
refund appearing in your mailbox. 
Even if you do get your refund and 
great technical support, you haven’t 
run the entire customer service gaunt¬ 
let. Despite a money-back guarantee 
and warranty, it might take legwork 
to get PC service. 

The Rebate Runaround 

Rebate deals seem to keep getting 
better. Many companies offer rebates 
worth hundreds of dollars on new PCs 
if you sign up for three years of 
Internet service. The rebate process is 
supposed to be as easy as filling out a 
rebate form, mailing it in, and receiv¬ 
ing the refund anywhere from eight to 
10 weeks later. 

In reality, some manufacturers not 
only miss the refund deadline, but 
miss the refund altogether. Many frus¬ 
trated users futilely lash out at the 
manufacturer, which can be a dead 
end. Many companies hire rebate cen¬ 
ters to process returns, which further 
clogs the system. 

We called Compaq, Dell, and 
Hewlett-Packard seeking rebate infor¬ 
mation. Compaq transferred us several 
times and cut us off before we reached 
a rep who gave us an address to send 
our questions to. We waded through 
several Dell telephone menus only to 
ultimately hear that we would be on 
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hold for more than 30 minutes before 
speaking to a representative. Hewlett- 
Packard transferred us once before a 
customer service manager told us that 
in such cases, HP contacts its rebate 
center, determines the rebate’s status, 
and settles the rebate or informs the 
customer why it hasn’t been returned. 

The best advice concerning rebates is 
cynical, but realistic: Don’t make 
rebates a key factor in buying decisions. 
It’s better to purchase a product based 
on your needs, financial resources, and 
the quality of the product. 

If you buy a product with a rebate, 
note details of the refund’s require¬ 
ments for date of purchase and 
returning forms. Fill out 
the rebate form legibly \ 
and include the neces¬ 
sary receipts, proof of 
purchase, UPC barcode, 
and other requested infor¬ 
mation. Make copies of 
these documents for your 
records. 

If your refund doesn’t 
arrive in the designated time 
period, the retailer that sold 
you the product may honor the 
rebate itself or help prompt ser¬ 
vice from the manufacturer. If 
you contact the manufacturer, 
keep a journal of the date and 
time you call, the representative you 
speak to, and a synopsis of the conver¬ 
sation. Also, copy any letters and E- 
mail messages you send and receive. 

If all else fails, seek legal help. 
Inform the manufacturer you’re filing 
a fraud complaint with your state’s 
attorney general’s office. The threat 
may motivate the manufacturer, and 
the attorney general’s office may pur¬ 
sue the matter. Search the Internet for 
information about other customers 
having the same problem. A class- 
action suit might be your last resort. 

Waging Warranty Warfare 

Most PC products carry war¬ 
ranties, and you should always 
request a copy (federal law requires it 
be available before purchase), read it 


thoroughly before buying, and keep 
it with your receipts. 

Warranty coverage periods vary 
with products and manufacturers. 
Typically, PCs have one- to three- 
year warranties on parts and one- 
year on labor. The labor warranty 
may be extended, depending on the 
system’s price. Many manufacturers 
break labor warranties down into on¬ 
site, carry-in, and pickup categories. 
A warranty should detail the time 
period in which you can return the 
product for a refund (usually 30 to 
90 days) and how long free technical 
support is provided. 
According to the 
Federal Trade Co- 
rission (FTC), 



Analyze warranties before purchase to find out 
exactly what protection you can expect. 

your warranty should state the exact 
coverage period, should name a con¬ 
tact person, and should describe the 
terms under which the manufacturer 
will repair or replace the product or 
refund your money. The warranty 
also should detail what repairs are 
covered and who is responsible for 
the shipping costs. It may also out¬ 
line certain conditions under which 
the manufacturer can choose to void 
the warranty. 


In addition to express warranties, 
which detail the coverage period, 
whom to contact with problems, and 
conditions for repairing or replacing 
the PC, the FTC says each state also has 
implied warranties that cover almost 
every purchase. An implied warranty 
means the product will do what it’s 
supposed to; these warranties can be 
helpful if you encounter a problem not 
covered in the written warranty. The 
coverage period for implied warranties 
differs from state to state. 

Consider an extended warranty or 
service contract, often purchased sepa¬ 
rately from the warranty and handled 
by a third-party company. Many man¬ 
ufacturers won’t honor the standard 
warranty after a PC is upgraded, so an 
extended warranty is a viable choice. 
Before buying an extended warranty, 
however, consider its cost and whether 
the product is likely to need future 
repairs. The speed with which PC 
prices fall should make you think twice 
about buying an extended warranty. 
Also, make sure you’re not buying an 
extended warranty for something the 
standard warranty already covers. 

Software manufacturers typically 
allow refunds anywhere from 30 to 90 
days after purchase, but remember that 
nearly all software warranties cover 
only the media the software comes on, 
such as CD-ROM or diskette. In most 
cases, the manufacturer doesn’t guar¬ 
antee that the software is problem-free 
or will meet your requirements. 
Rectifying a software problem usually 
means waiting until the manufacturer 
makes a software fix available. 

Knowing the right procedure will 
help you get refunds, repairs, or 
replacements for faulty equipment 
under warranty. Start by consulting the 
warranty and following the guidelines 
specifically. Failing to do so may jeop¬ 
ardize your coverage. Also, don’t expect 
an automatic refund. The manufacturer 
may have the option to repair or 
replace the product first. If the manu¬ 
facturer fails to fix the problem correct¬ 
ly the first time, it must continue work¬ 
ing to solve it, even if the warranty 
expires before the problem is fixed. 
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Most warranties state that a company 
will repair PCs on-site, and if the PC 
must be shipped to a factory, you’re 
typically responsible for getting the PC 
to the plant and any damages that 
occur en route. The manufacturer 
usually pays only to ship the machine 
back to you. Many leading manufac¬ 
turers also let users take PCs to certi¬ 
fied local shops for repairs. 

In general, if you have three or four 
problems with a product under warran¬ 
ty, demand a refund or replacement. 

If you can’t resolve the problem by 
phone, write the manufacturer, 
explaining the problems. The FTC 
suggests sending your documentation 
by certified mail and requesting a 
return receipt. If the manufacturer 
won’t resolve the problem, take action 
through your state’s attorney general’s 
office, local consumer protection 
office, or small claims court. 


If a manufacturer won’t solve your 
problem, don’t settle for faulty equip¬ 
ment or being overlooked. Last year, 
after numerous customer complaints, 
the FTC fined PC maker Gateway 
$290,000 for making “numerous false 
statements in advertising its refund pol¬ 
icy and its on-site warranty service.” 

Tech Support, Your Way 

The Web is packed with horror sto¬ 
ries from customers who contacted 
technical support only to be placed on 
hold for over an hour, given misinfor¬ 
mation, ignored, or overcharged. 


Theresa Brownfield of Spokane, 
Wash., considers herself a power user 
and became frustrated with long waits 
and misinformation. “If you don’t 
think you’re getting good informa¬ 
tion, or if the tech support person is 
confus-ing...don’t waste your brain 
power figuring them out or dealing 
with misinformation,” she says. She 
suggests hanging up and calling back 
to reach another technician, even if 
you have to sit on hold again. 

Most companies offer free support 
calls during the first 30 to 90 days after 
a purchase, but some manufacturers 
lack a toll-free line, so you’ll pay long¬ 
distance charges. Further support after 
90 days almost always costs you. 

Find out about support stipulations 
before a purchase. Ask the retailer or 
manufacturer when live support is 
available, what average waiting times 
are, how long support is free, and what 
charges apply after the free 
period. 

The best way to elude tech 
support headaches is to try 
solving the problem yourself. 
The sources are free, and you 
can avoid the frustration of 
dealing with technicians. Most 
manufacturers even prefer you 
take this route. 

The obvious place to begin 
is by reading the product’s 
user manual and accessing 
your operating system’s Help 
files (click the on-screen Start 
button and select Help from 
the menu). Nearly every manual 
includes troubleshooting solutions for 
everything from installation to error 
messages. Most problems you’ll have 
are those encountered by thousands of 
other users, and manufacturers usually 
provide ready solutions to these fre¬ 
quent headaches. 

You’ll probably find even more 
information at the manufacturer’s 
Web site. Companies are making a 
concerted effort to shift away from 
costly phone support to provide 
online information users can access 
themselves. Information commonly 
available to you includes frequently 
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Most major hardware and software manufacturers, such as 
Microsoft, offer online tech support resources where users can 
dig up their own solutions. 


asked questions (FAQs), manuals, 
glossaries, and troubleshooting tips. 

Some major manufacturers such as 
Microsoft, Dell, and Intel provide 
in-depth online “knowledge bases,” or 
searchable databases of troubleshooting 
information, installation instructions, 
articles, and other documents. Some 
manufacturers also host discussion 
groups and message boards where 
users share questions and solutions. 

According to Paul Valenzuela, a Dell 
area technical support manager, users 
will find most information they need on 
Dell’s Web site. Valenzuela says Dell’s 
goal is getting users to use the site, 
which helps them act as their own tech 
support expert. “From Dell’s perspec¬ 
tive, our technicians on the phone have 
access to the same information that cus¬ 
tomers have access to,” Valenzuela says. 

Some companies also provide 
faxback, automated phone support, 
and E-mail services. Faxback entails 
dialing a phone number, picking your 
problem from voice-mail commands, 
entering your fax number, and receiv¬ 
ing a solution via fax. Automated 
phone service lets you use a Touch- 
Tone phone to answer a series of ques¬ 
tions to qualify your problem and get 
a solution. E-mail forms are good for 
detailing your problem, but receiving 
a response may take days. All these 
services may carry a fee. 

Beyond The Manufacturer 

If you can’t get a solution on the 
manufacturer’s Web site, turn to other 
online resources that offer support. 
Try the numerous message boards and 
chat rooms where you can post a 
question and receive answers. 

An excellent starting place is 
Deja.com (http://www.deja.com), 
which lists a myriad of message boards, 
ratings, and online communities you 
can join to discuss your problem. The 
site’s Computing & Tech section leads 
you to in-depth computing topics, 
including technical support. 

Another fine source is Microsoft 
Network’s New Computer Users For¬ 
um (http://computingcentral.msn 
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The Tech Support Maze 

F iguring out what you'll pay for a simple answer to your computing question isn't 
so simple. For example, Microsoft’s tech support plan is cluttered with exceptions. 

eshhhhhhhhhiihhhhhhhhbmhhh 

• Self help on Microsoft's Personal Online Support page. Resources include FAQs, 
glossary, articles, Support Highlights By Product, and Knowledge Base. 

• Assisted Support For Individuals through E-mail or phone support. You are eli¬ 
gible for 90 days of support (counted from the first time you contact a repre¬ 
sentative) at no charge if the product was purchased as a retail product. 

BUT: If the product was pre-installed on your system, you must pay for support. 

• If you call (425) 635-7040, support is free. 

BUT: You'll pay toll charges for the call. 

• After 90 days, you can get Paid Assisted Support by E-mail or toll-free phone 
call at (800) 936-5700. 

PRICE: $35 per incident, billed to your Visa, MasterCard, or American Express. 

Phone support offered M-F 5 a.m. to 9 p.m. PST and Saturdays 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

These charges cover Microsoft technical support for home users. The information was compiled from 
http://www.microsoft.com/support and from calls to Microsoft technical support numbers. 


.com/topics/newcomputerusers/mes 
sagelist.asp?p=l&b=l 110), which con¬ 
tains links to common questions, mes¬ 
sage boards, newsgroups, and chat 
rooms. We found plenty of useful sup¬ 
port information here and found it 
easy to post questions. 

The Geek Squad offers a free ser¬ 
vice (http://www.geeksquad.com) 
where you can send your problem via 
E-mail to a Special Agent and get a 
response within 48 hours. Trouble 
Shooters, Inc. (http://tsinc.simplenet 
.com/index.hts) has Towers of 
Trouble that includes the Ask Us 
Tower for free support and Solutions 
Library Tower, a database of trou¬ 
bleshooting solutions. Other good free 
support sites include No Wonder 
(http://www.nowonder.com), PC 
Help Online (http://www.pchelpon 
line.com), Troubleshooters.com 
(http://www.troubleshooters.com/tro 
ubleshooters.htm), and Tek-Tips 
Forums (http://www.tek-tips.com). 

You can also buy support from a 
third party. Intel AnswerExpress 
Support Suite (http://www.intel.com/ 
answerexpress) offers phone support, 


online resources, and virus protection 
at $49.95 for three months or $99.95 for 
a year. AnswerExpress supports hard¬ 
ware and more than 200 software titles. 
Online resources include more than 
6,000 tips, reference books, and more 
than 30,000 answers to common ques¬ 
tions. You can tap into the Online 
Backup service, which automatically 
backs up your data and archives it 
through the Internet. 

Other fee-based sites are Experts 
Exchange (http://www.experts-ex 
change.com), PC Crisis Line (http:// 
www.pccrisis.com), PC-techLine 
(http://www.pctechline.com), and 
Helpanswers.com (http://www.help 
answers.com). 

Bill Scherer owns PCtechLine, which 
charges $1.99 per minute for calls to a 
900 phone number. PC-techLine can 
solve most users’ problems and offers a 
more affordable alternative than calling 
a manufacturer, Scherer says. “We try 
to solve their problems on the phone, 
but if someone puts a lot of minutes 
into a long call, we use E-mail to solve 
things,” says Scherer. “We’re not a big 
operation by any stretch of the 


imagination, but we’re people who 
know what we’re doing.” 

Scherer, who also operates a com¬ 
puter repair service business in 
Cleveland, says some manufacturer 
support technicians have limited 
training and lack experience solving 
computer problems. They rely on a 
workbook or database for informa¬ 
tion, he says. PCtechLine technicians 
are qualified to handle configuration, 
reformatting, installation, and operat¬ 
ing system problems, he says. 

Biting The Bullet 

If you must call a manufacturer for 
support, call during early mornings, 
lunch hours, or late-night hours. Have 
your PC’s serial number, brand name, 
and model handy. Also, have informa¬ 
tion about your Basic Input/ Output 
System (BIOS), Autoexec.bat, Con- 
fig.sys, Windows .ini, and System .ini. 
(View these files in Windows by click¬ 
ing Start, then Run and typing sysed- 
it.) Be sure to have your product regis¬ 
tration and customer identification 
numbers handy and make a record of 
everything that occurred right before 
the problem, including error messages 
you received. 

When you get through, you may 
talk to a friendly voice. Kilton of 
RKConsulting says that there’s been a 
recent switch from hiring highly tech¬ 
nical reps to reps with good personal 
skills. 

“We’re finding that the highly tech¬ 
nical rep is less valuable than those who 
have interpersonal skills. If you are 
technical but can’t deal with a human, 
the customer is generally less tolerant. 
But if you have personal skills, the cus¬ 
tomer will hang with you if they know 
you care about them,” Kilton says. 

Quality service is possible. But if 
you’re on hold, overpaying, getting 
misinformation, or missing out on 
warranties and rebates, try to solve the 
problem yourself. Taking matters into 
your own hands may be the best way 
to get what is rightfully yours. II 

by Blaine Flamig 
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Top Off 
Your Television 

Despite The Set-Top Box Hype, 

The Devices Have Yet To Catch On 


computers drop¬ 
ped below $1,000, 
some of the appeal 
of the set-top box 
evaporated. 

Bad News From 
The Front 



October 1996 brought with it the 
first WebTV-compatible set-top 
boxes, or Internet access devices you 
can use with your television set rather 
than with a computer. These set-top 
boxes were predicted to sweep the 
globe, bringing inexpensive Internet 
access to every home. But despite the 
hype, people haven’t been buying. 

We took a look at WebTV set-top 
boxes to find out why they’re not top¬ 
ping every television set just yet. 

Inside The Box 

Set-top boxes are not computers per 
se, even though they have microproces¬ 
sors, modems, random-access memory 
(RAM), and sometimes hard drives 
and printer ports. Most have optional 
keyboards, which cost about $50 to $80 
extra, to support easier E-mail typing. 

Your television cable or antenna 
plugs into one jack on the set-top box 
and your phone line (for Internet ac¬ 
cess) plugs into another. The box sends 
video and audio through separate ca¬ 
bles to your TV. The set-top box dials 
into a WebTV (http://www.webtv.com) 
access line of your choice, and the box 
then uses one of Microsoft’s WebTV 
service sites as a portal to the rest of the 
Internet. Through WebTV, you’ll be 
able to surf with a handheld remote 
control, send and receive E-mail, chat 
with a friend, or shop online. 

Set-top boxes earned praise in many 
circles for their simplicity, their low cost 
compared to a computer, and the 
promise of future developments such as 
the interactive TV model, which is tele¬ 
vision programming to which the 
viewer can respond. But when new 


While set-top 
boxes look prom¬ 
ising on paper, and 
even after casual 
use, the market¬ 
place renders the 
real verdict. Set-top boxes have been 
around for three years, but the news 
from the sales front is still glum. 

How are they selling? “ ‘Sluggishly’ is 
a generous way of putting it,” says Steve 
Baker, senior hardware analyst with PC 
Data (http://www.pcdata.com). He ex¬ 
plains that set-top boxes are no longer 
the least expensive Web access devices 
on the market. “Why spend $199 or $99 
on WebTV when I can buy a computer 
for $399, or for free?” Low-cost and 
promotional no-cost PCs have trumped 
inexpensive set-top boxes, he says. 

Set-top boxes are simple devices. But 
consumers are still buying computers 
despite their complexity. “People are 
willing to put up with that, because 
there are a lot of other things you can 
do with a PC that you can’t do with 
WebTV,” Baker says. For example, a 
set-top box may be able to surf the 
Internet, but it can’t run spreadsheets 
or other software. Computers offer 
more function for the price. 

As for future applications, it is un¬ 
clear if set-top boxes will be able to do 
anything that computers can’t mimic. 


And Baker says that interactive televi¬ 
sion may make TV more complicated 
than consumers want. Interactive TV is 
an attempt to transform the passive 
viewing experience into something as 
engaging as Web browsing. Future set¬ 
top devices coupled with faster data ac¬ 
cess may help interactive TV become a 
reality, if the demand warrants it. 


Industry representatives are coy 
about plans for set-top boxes, citing the 
uncertain atmosphere of the computer 
market. But nearly all hint that as 
broadband Internet access becomes 
widespread, new devices will emerge to 
take advantage of the faster connec¬ 
tions. Cable modems and digital sub¬ 
scriber line modems, for example, 
could facilitate on-demand downloads 
of movies and other programming. 

Tomorrow’s set-top boxes, adhering g 
to specifications and software platforms | 
set forth by Microsoft, Motorola, and | 
other manufacturers, may deliver a | 
more satisfying blend of Internet access, I 


Things To Come 
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video, audio, and videophone service. 
Future devices may incorporate tele¬ 
phone, fax, and videoconferencing 
along with TV content on- demand, 
digital versatile disc (DVD), and Web 
access. However, consumer preference 
will ultimately shape the devices and 
their functions. 

King Of A Small Hill 

While there have been other set-top 
box services, WebTV is about the only 
one with significant market share: 
1.5% of browsers used on August 15, 
1999, according to StatMarket (http:// 
www.statmarket.com). More than 
800,000 subscribers pay WebTV 
monthly fees comparable to those of 
Internet service providers (ISP) for reg¬ 
ular modem access. 

WebTV has three tiers of service. 
Each tier requires certain hardware, so 
choose a service before buying a box. 

WebTV Classic. This service gives 
you access to the Internet for the lowest 
price. For $21.95 a month or $11.95 a 
month with an existing ISP, you can 



picture-in-picture capability, TV and 
VCR control, reminders of your fa¬ 
vorite TV shows, and the ability to at¬ 
tach images to your E-mail. The 
service costs $24.95 a month or $14.95 
a month with an existing ISP. 

WebTV Satellite. This WebTV op¬ 
tion adds interactive power to com¬ 
patible satellite receivers. WebTV 
Satellite costs the same as WebTV Plus 
($24.95/month, $14.95/month with 
ISP), but it adds parental TV limits, 
games, and other features. The Satel¬ 
lite service requires EchoStar’s DISH- 
Player 7100 Satellite Receiver ($499 
MSRP), a phone line, and a modem. 

Timing Your Jump 


browse through topic-driven WebTV 
Centers or enable up to six private E- 
mail accounts with spell checkers and 
address books. WebTV Classic also in¬ 
cludes Page Builder for creating your 
own Web site, a Surfwatch parental 
control feature, and online Chat. 

WebTV Plus. The Plus service ex¬ 
pands upon WebTV Classic with 


By now, you probably know if a set¬ 
top box is right for you. But our advice 
is to remain patient. Like so many other 
ideas that were ahead of their time, per¬ 
haps set-top boxes just need to wait for 
faster Internet connections before they 
can truly come into their own. II 

by Marty Sems 


Whatever Happened To 


W ith the Destination se¬ 
ries, Gateway (http:// 
www.gateway.com) moved 
toward television/PC conver¬ 
gence from the other angle: a 
PC that can act as a TV. The 
Destination XTV 400 ($2,499 
suggested retail price) is a PC, 
but with its 27-inch monitor, 
powerful stereo sound, and 
wireless mouse and keyboard, 
it more closely resembles a 
home theatre system. 

Gateway introduced the 
Destination in March 1996, 
and it outlived competing sys¬ 
tems such as Compaq's PC 
Theater. Gateway's Public 
Relations Manager Kent 
Hollenbeck says the compa¬ 
ny's marketing efforts for the 


Destination have swung from 
the PC enthusiast niche to a 
broader range of customers. 
He says that sales have been 
balanced among the con¬ 
sumer, business, and educa¬ 
tional segments. 

"We've had a great re¬ 
sponse from our educational 
clients," for collaborative pro¬ 
jects and presentations, 
Hollenbeck says. 

But as impressive as the 
Destination is, you've prob¬ 
ably never seen one in person. 
PC Data’s Steve Baker notes 
that the extra audiovisual 
components in a TV/PC hy¬ 
brid, such as the Destination, 
can price the unit out of 
reach. Steep prices doomed 


PC Theater, 
according to 
Compaq Pub¬ 
lic Relations 
Manager Hedy 
Baker. 

"It was an 
excellent 
product, the 
best available," 
she says, "but the timing 
wasn’t the best." Like PC 
Theater, the Destination may 
still be ahead of its time, but 
it foreshadows the future 
convergence of computers 
and communications devices. 

While businesses and af¬ 
fluent single-member house¬ 
holds might foot the bill for 
such an all-in-one solution, it 


Gateway 
Destination 

may not make 
sense for a typ¬ 
ical family. 
When a house¬ 
hold combines 
two major elec¬ 
tronic devices, a 
single online 
user can tie up 
the computer, 
TV, and phone line all at once. 

Still, the Destination is ideal 
for multimedia presentations, 
flexibility in the classroom, or 
entertainment for the home 
user. The Destination has 
lasted more than three years 
in a turbulent market. This in¬ 
dicates a viability that can 
only increase as technology 
improves and prices drop. II 
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The Web: Bank On It 

Adding Up The Benefits Of Internet-Only Banks 


In the not-too-distant past, banking 
was simple. You walked into the office 
of the closest bank (making sure to ar¬ 
rive during banker’s hours) and opened 
a no-fee, no-interest checking account. 
You ordered your standard green or 
blue checks and walked out of the bank 
with a free gift, probably a fountain-pen 
set or, better yet, a toaster. 

Then banks started complicating 
things. They opened branch banks 
and installed automated-teller 
machines (ATMs) every¬ 
where. They offered in¬ 
terest-bearing checking 
accounts and began 
charging fees for services 
that used to be free. And 
have you seen some of 
the so-called artwork 
that passes for a check 
today? 

More recently, banks 
have begun adding sev¬ 
eral Web-based services, 
such as fund transfer and 
electronic bill payment. 

Crossing over to Web banking, 
however, forces traditional banks 
into an awkward position; they must 
try to balance the needs of traditional 
and Web customers by allocating re¬ 
sources to both. 

If you’re sensing that an opportu¬ 
nity for a new type of bank exists in 
this environment, you aren’t alone. 
Several banks that exist only on the 
Web have opened in the past few 
months. Here is how they compare to 
traditional banks. 

Web Banks vs. Traditional Banks 

For many people, banking solely on 
the Web might be a little hard to 
fathom. In reality, though, it’s basi¬ 
cally the same as using a traditional 
bank, but with a few twists. (For a 


primer on Web banking, see “Online 
Banking 101” in the February 1999 
issue of Smart Computing.) 

Instead of handing deposits directly 
to a teller, for instance, you would 
make your direct deposit electroni¬ 
cally or mail it to a Web-based bank. 


You still receive checks and an 
ATM/debit card, and you can still 
apply for CDs and loans. 

Web banks, obviously, can’t offer 
certain types of services, such as safe- 
deposit boxes. Because some banks re¬ 
quire you to have an account to use 
such services, Web bank officers sug¬ 
gest that if you decide to use a Web 
bank for the majority of your finances 
you keep one account open at a tradi¬ 
tional, local bank, too. 

“We’re not encouraging anyone to 
close their account at their current 
bank,” says Jonathan Lack, vice presi¬ 
dent of marketing and planning for 


CompuBank. “If you have coins to 
turn in or need traveler’s checks, go to 
your traditional bank.” 

Many traditional banks have made 
the leap to the Web so they can be all- 
in-one services, allowing you to elec¬ 
tronically pay your bills and transfer 
funds and allowing you to open a safe- 
deposit box. Surprisingly, Web banks 
welcome the competition because they 
think once customers are familiar with 
using the Web for banking, they’ll 
want the improved options offered by 
Web banks. 

“As we see more entrants in the 
field of online banking, it legitimizes 
our platform to customers,” says 
Deborah Newman, vice president 
of corporate communications 
for Telebank. 

Web Banking Perks 

Web banks attempt to 
set themselves apart 
from traditional banks 
by offering better rates, 
lower fees, and im¬ 
proved services. (We list 
the specific features of¬ 
fered by individual Web 
banks later.) Most Web 
banks offer interest-bearing 
checking accounts and free 
electronic bill-payment services 
as enticements for new customers. 

“The major advantages of an 
Internet bank are low or non-existent 
fees and high interest rates due to much 
lower overhead costs as compared to 
traditional brick-and-mortar banks,” 
says D.R. Grimes, CEO of Net.B@nk. 
“These tremendous savings are passed 
directly on to the consumer.” 

Even though those perks may draw 
attention to the bank and generate 
new customers, Web banks must 
follow through with reliable, fast cus¬ 
tomer service and easy-to-use features 
to keep those customers. 

Nearly every Web bank officer can = 
tell stories about how a customer J 
needed help with an account on a hoi- | 
iday and found it or how vacationing f 
customers anywhere in the world have 3 
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been able to rectify problems easily 
through the Web bank. 

“We have people who’ve E-mailed us 
on Christmas Eve and they get a re¬ 
sponse in 15 minutes, and they think 
it’s great,” says Eric W. Hartz, president 
of Security First Network Bank (SFNB). 

Obviously, convenience is another 
benefit of Web banks. Whether you’re 
saving time by using direct deposit or 
electronically paying bills, running to 
the bank is no longer an errand on your 
list. If you use personal finance soft¬ 
ware, such as Quicken, you usually can 
download all your transactions into the 
software, saving you data-entry time. 
You can view transactions, often dating 
back several months, online, too. Keep 
in mind, though, that many traditional 
banks are offering similar convenient 
Web-based services and 24-hour cus¬ 
tomer service. 

If you travel frequently or if you 
often move from city to city, using a 
nationally based Web bank instead of 
a local bank lets you keep the same 
bank account no matter where you go. 
It also gives you the ability to manage 
your bills and finances from any¬ 
where. Again, because of mergers in 
the banking industry, several large 
banks are offering a combination of a 
nationwide presence and a Web pres¬ 
ence that rivals Web-only banks. 

Web Banking Risks 

Probably the biggest risk Web banks 
face is one of perception. Some people 
have a difficult time believing they are 
safe. Web banks, however, must have a 
double safety net in place: encryption 
technology and Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. (FDIC) insurance. 

“In terms of security, we pride our¬ 
selves on the highest level of technolog¬ 
ical security available, and our 
customers can always rest assured that 
their deposits are FDIC-insured,” 
Grimes says. 

The best Web banks will willingly 
share their guarantees of account and 
transaction safety in writing, usually 
through the Web site. Most Web banks 
will also provide a written guarantee 


saying they’ll never sell your personal 
information or share it with third-party 
companies. 

Another problem Web banks face is 
with their ATM cards. Even though 
you can use Web bank ATM cards at 
any ATM, the owner of the ATM will 
usually charge you a foreign-usage fee. 
(The Web banks themselves usually 
don’t charge for ATM usage.) Web 
banks have developed several strategies 
for helping their customers avoid such 
fees. These strategies include reim¬ 
bursing customers for a few ATM 
transaction fees per month, suggesting 
customers use the bank’s debit card at 
stores and choose to take cash back in¬ 
stead of using ATMs, and having cus¬ 
tomers keep a checking account at a 
local bank and use that account for 
ATM withdrawals. 

The Leaders In Web Banking 

Before you decide on a spe¬ 
cific Web-based bank, you 
should compare the features 
and offerings of many on the 
main Web banks. {NOTE: 

Even though these offerings and 
rates were current at the time of 
this writing, they are subject to 
change. Always check the 
bank’s Web site for the latest 
information.) 

CompuBank. CompuBank (http:// 
www.compubank.com) isn’t one to 
offer high introductory rates that ex¬ 
pire eventually, Lack says. Instead, the 
bank focuses on giving the customer 
the best service possible. 

CompuBank offers free checking and 
free online bill payment services. If you 
receive surcharges for using ATMs, 
CompuBank will reimburse you up to 
$1.50 per transaction for as many as 
four transactions per month. For an in¬ 
terest-bearing checking account, 
CompuBank requires a minimum bal¬ 
ance of $1,000 to receive the 2% rate. 
CD rates range from 4.25% to 4.6%; 
savings rates range from 2.5% to 3%. 
CompuBank also lists all its account-re¬ 
lated fees on a Web page, meaning you 
should receive no unexpected charges. 


CompuBank was number one in the 
latest SmartMoney.com (http://www 
.smartmoney.com) survey of Internet 
banks and number nine in the latest 
Gomez Advisors (http://www.gomez 
.com) survey of Internet banks. In a 
survey of SmartMoney.com readers, 
CompuBank tied for fourth in cus¬ 
tomer satisfaction. {NOTE: The surveys 
included both Web-only banks and large 
national banks that offer Internet 
banking. The Gomez Advisors’ survey in¬ 
cluded 58 banks; SmartMoney.com’s 
survey included 19 banks. The surveys 
looked at factors such as ease of use, ser¬ 
vices offered, security measures, and fees.) 

Net.B@nk. Net.B@nk (http://www 
.netbank.com) was ranked number 
three by Gomez Advisors and number 
five by SmartMoney.com. Net.B@nk 
tied for fourth in customer satisfac¬ 


tion, according to the readers of 
SmartMoney.com. 

Net.B@nk’s checking accounts are 
interest-bearing, ranging from 3% to 
4%, with no minimum balance. 
Online bill payment is free. The sav¬ 
ings rate through a Net.B@nk money 
market account is 5.1%; CD rates 
range from 5.5% to 5.9%. In addition 
to the banking services offered at 
Net.B@nk, visitors can set up invest¬ 
ment accounts. 

SFNB. Security First Network Bank 
(http://www.sfnb.com) offers what 
may be the highest interest rate on a 
checking account at 6%. Even though 
the rate expires April 15, 2000, cus¬ 
tomers apparently are embracing it. 

“We’ve opened a lot of accounts 
with it,” Hartz says. “People are 
coming on because they enjoy the rate, 



A recent SmartMoney.com survey ranked CompuBank 
number one among online banks. 
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but once they use (the bank), the rate 
doesn’t matter.” 

In addition to the interest-bearing 
checking account, which requires no 
minimum balance, you can make 35 
online bill payments each month for 
free. SFNB’s savings account has an in¬ 
terest rate of 2.5% with a minimum 
balance of $200. A money market ac¬ 
count at SFNB will earn interest ranging 
from 2.9% to 4.4% with a minimum 
$1,000 balance. Rates for CDs range 
from 5.2% to 5.6%. You can apply for a 
credit card through SFNB, as well. 

SFNB is a member of the Royal Bank 
Financial Group, a prominent bank in 
Canada and the United States. SFNB, 
which was the first Web-only bank, 
opened in October 1995 and affiliated 
with Royal Bank in September 1998. 

Gomez Advisors ranked SFNB 
number one in three consecutive sur¬ 
veys. SmartMoney.com readers placed 
SFNB in a three-way tie for first in a 
customer satisfaction survey, and 
SmartMoney.com ranked SFNB 
number four. 

Telebank. Telebank’s rates are 
above the national averages and sur¬ 
pass many of those at other Web 
banks. Telebank recently announced a 
pending merger with E*TRADE, al¬ 
lowing it to offer banking solutions for 
E*TRADE investors. Telebank also of¬ 
fers mortgage loans and is planning to 
add insurance services. 

“We want to make it easy to main¬ 
tain your finances in one place on the 
Web,” Newman says. “It’s the conve¬ 
nience of a multi-channel approach to 
banking.” 

A Telebank checking account carries 
interest rates ranging from 3.1% to 
4.3%, as long as you keep a $1,000 bal¬ 
ance. Online bill payments are free, too. 
Telebank has designated certain cus¬ 
tomers as preferred users, such as those 
who are E*TRADE customers or regis¬ 
tered Yahoo! users. Those customers 
need a $500 balance, and Telebank will 
reimburse them for up to four, $1.50 or 
less foreign ATM usage fees per month. 

For a Telebank money market ac¬ 
count, you can obtain interest rates 
from 2.4% to 4.7%, depending on your 


account balance. Plus, ATM cards and 
check-writing privileges are available 
through a money market account. 
Savings account rates range from 2.5% 
to 4.9%; CD rates range from 5.2% to 
6.5%. 

Telebank was number 10 in 
SmartMoney.com’s survey, and it tied 
for first in the survey of SmartMoney 
.com readers. Gomez Advisors ranked 
Telebank at number 20. 

WingspanBank. WingspanBank 
(http://www.wingspanbank.com) is a 
relatively new player in Web banking. It 
launched in late June 1999. 

The launch of Wingspan, 
which is a subsidiary of FCC 
National Bank and Bank One 
Corp., was accompanied by 
the biggest advertising blitz of 
any online bank. 

Wingspan offers interest 
rates ranging from 0.5% to 
4.5% on checking accounts, 
depending on balance 
amounts. Online bill pay¬ 
ments are free to Wingspan 
customers. Wingspan will 
give its customers rebates of 
up to $5 per month for for¬ 
eign-usage ATM charges. Its 
rates for CDs range from 
5.1% to 5.7%. 

Wingspan also offers invest¬ 
ment services, insurance prod¬ 
ucts, credit cards, and loans. It 
wasn’t in the previously men¬ 
tioned surveys because it 
launched after the surveys 
were complete. 

No More Banker's Hours 

As you can see, the choices for Web- 
based banking are plentiful, and we 
didn’t even delve into the offerings of 
other banks that offer both traditional 
offices and Web banking, such as Wells 
Fargo (http://www.wellsfargo.com) and 
Citibank (http://www.dtibank.com). 

Whether Web-based banks can offer 
rates or services desirable enough to 
draw a significant number of customers 
away from their traditional banks re¬ 
mains to be seen. You’ll find some 


industry analysts who predict success 
for Web banks. You’ll find other in¬ 
dustry analysts who predict Web-only 
banks won’t be able to overcome the 
traditional banks that offer Web ser¬ 
vices because making deposits and 
using ATMs with Web-only banks is 
too much of a hassle. Those analysts 
also say Web-only banks won’t achieve 
the same success as Web brokerages be¬ 
cause their services aren’t different 
enough from traditional banks, whereas 
Web brokerages are significantly dif¬ 
ferent from traditional brokerages. 


Either way, one thing is clear: The 
days of the simple bank are over and 
shopping for the best banking options is 
almost as complex as buying a new au¬ 
tomobile. On the up side, you can now 
take care of your banking needs, 
whether it’s 2 p.m. or 2 a.m. You can 
also find an account that is perfect for 
you, whether you want high interest 
rates or no fees. 

On the down side, you won’t find 
any free toasters at the Web-based 
banks. Trust us, though; it’s a trade¬ 
off you can live with. 11 

by Kyle Schurman 
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small business association dues: $450 (450 miles) 


payroll & accounting software: $760 (760 miles) 


office supplies: $150 (150 miles) 


remembering who you work for: 



When you get a MasterCard BusinessCard® with MasterCard Business Bonuses, 1 




miles good on any airline. No blackouts. For details 


and participating banks, call 1-800-788-1365. 

there are some things money can't buy. 
for everything else there’s MasterCard.''' 









PC Conversations 


Online 

Learning 

Take The Travel Out Of Training 

Expert training delivered exactly when you need it. 
Students and business partners who are always in 
touch. Less time and money spent on travel. These are 
the advantages promised by online learning, which 
lets companies train employees and contact business 
partners in a live conference setting via standard PCs. 
Today’s products let users interact in group settings 
while sitting at their PCs. They can talk with one an¬ 
other, ask questions of the instructor, and even write 
notes to each other by typing messages. This month 
we discuss the major issues in online training with 
executives from Centra software, a leader in the on¬ 
line training market thanks to its Centra and 
Symposium products. 



© 


Can you briefly define online training? 


) Navickas: Broadly speaking, it’s engaging 
people online in knowledge transfer and doing it in 
a very high-order, human, and interactive kind of 
way. It’s combining the world’s content, wrapping it 
in a set of tools, and making those easy to use and 
ubiquitously accessible anywhere in the world and at 
any time. 


© 


What are some examples of how online learning 
tools are being applied? 


®F 


) Finn: In the traditional sense, it’s a situation 
where someone is transferring knowledge to a group 
of people. That can be a passive situation where 
people are listening or being asked questions and re¬ 
sponding to the questions; it is very similar to the tra¬ 
ditional instructor-led training environment. The 
environment where we really find students taking 
ownership of the learning process is using the applica¬ 
tion’s tools to be involved with other students as part 
of the live learning process. We do that with collabo¬ 
rative learning groups. Students can explain things to 
each other using techniques similar to those in a class¬ 
room but in an online environment. 


© Can you give us examples of what the trainees 
might be doing in that situation? 

© Navickas: We’ve learned through our experience 
that people like to interact. There’s a high value you 
get out of online learning when you can enable inter¬ 
activity among people. That interactivity comes in 
many forms. People must be able to talk to each other. 
Our software does voice over the Internet, and we’re 
able to engage large groups of people in online envi¬ 
ronments where they can all speak to one another. 
The other really important thing is that you integrate 
dynamic content; that’s content that kind of shows up 
on the slides. It could be a whiteboard drawing, a 
marking or gesture on the whiteboard, or a set of 
PowerPoint slides. 

Then there are the sets of tools and capabilities that 
keep order in this online environment. You need them 
because you don’t have facial protocol or the kind of 
visual cues you might get in a physical environment to 
understand how people are doing. There’s even a set 
of software capabilities to enable that kind of environ¬ 
mental sense. You get the highest productivity, and 
you get what’s missing when people are not seeing one 
another. 
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ySCJ What are the benefits for a company that engages 
in these types of applications, whether it be communi¬ 
cating with business partners or with employees? 

(A:) Navickas: I think it’s in a 
number of dimensions. The easiest 
ones to justify are cost reduction and 
expense avoidance. That’s where you 
can basically keep people off airplanes 
and reduce expenses of videoconfer¬ 
encing and other things and leverage 
existing investments in Internet soft¬ 
ware and connectivity. 

The other one is revenue generating. 

We’ve seen some companies and some 
universities thinking about opening up 
their colleges beyond the geographic 
boundaries of the people who can 
commute there. In reaching this 
broader audience, they’re able to en¬ 
gage new customers. Some, like the University of 
Tennessee, are able to create programs such as the 
physician’s MBA that were not possible without distance 
education capabilities. With live collaborative learning 
systems like ours, doctors are able to stay home while 
still engaging in group-oriented, case-based instruction 
and get their MBAs. It’s some really powerful stuff. 

The final advantage is just what people get out of it: 
increased retention, the convenience of not having to go 
anywhere to be a part of a collaborative environment. 

® Finn: One of the tremendous benefits we have 
seen is the ability to get information to people in a 
just-in-time fashion. We can pull people into a collab¬ 
orative learning session in a short time period. The 
paradigm of the instructor-led training classroom was 
an event that involved a lot of planning and a lot of 
conceptual tasks that needed to be done. 

We can also reinforce the learning that people have 
had so we structure our sessions a little differently 
than a classroom situation. We don’t do eight-hour 
sessions. We modularize the learning so they can 
apply it immediately in their job situation. Then we 
can come back and do another session where they can 
have that learning reinforced or added to. 


What are the benefits of this type of technology 
for a very small office of 20 or 10 people? 

® Navickas: I think anyone can benefit from collab¬ 
orative learning technology because the problems of 
training your workforce and getting closer to your cus¬ 
tomers are problems every business has. It’s expensive to 


“One of the 

tremendous 

benefits we have 

seen is the ability to get 
information to people in 
a just-in-time fashion.” 


put people on airplanes and hold videoconferences, and 
there are other options. You can do manuals and CD- 
ROMs, but it’s proven that most of the time people 
don’t look at those. Learning online is 
the only way to do it. 


dD What are the factors that make 
videoconferencing more costly? 

® Navickas: Videoconferencing 
over the Internet is not of sufficient 
quality yet to be broad-reaching, but it 
is still a popular way to get people to¬ 
gether. The systems are called room 
systems, which are conference rooms 
set up with video equipment in a 
point-to-point kind of way that con- 
- Amy Finn nec t s people in two locations. You still 
have to bring people to the location; so 
travel is involved even if it’s down the hall. That really 
eats into the opportunity cost part of the equation. The 
other part of the equation is you need to buy bandwidth 
if you’re doing videoconferencing, and that’s expensive. 

You don’t have those costs when bringing collabora¬ 
tive learning to the desktop, whether it’s in the office or 
the home over the Internet, which is ubiquitous and ex¬ 
tremely low-cost. Adding collaboration to Internet use 
is a value-added application that gives you more return 
on your investment without the inconvenience of going 
somewhere and losing opportunity. 


How do bandwidth limitations affect what’s 
possible with collaborative learning and training, and 
what changes do you foresee for these products as 
broadband availability spreads? 

® Navickas: We can do a lot with the available band¬ 
width out there today. We can create a full audio/ 
graphic conferencing environment with shared content 
and applications and a lot of interactivity over the avail¬ 
able infrastructure on the corporate intranet, extranet, 
and the Internet, even on bandwidth as low as 28.8. 

What bandwidth means is just “better and faster.” 
From that standpoint, we’ll he able to accommodate 
richer media like streaming technologies. We’ll be able 
to add video in a way that makes it really useful, gives 
you a view of participants, and gives more than just 
point-to-point, two-location connectivity but engages 
groups of people with cameras. 

® Finn: We’ve had the opportunity over the last few 
years to train literally thousands of people using this 
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technology. Many of them are coming in over dial-up. 
Many are coming in over 28.8 connections, sometimes 
lower than that. The existing bandwidth situation today 
has not in any way, shape, or form, caused a problem. 
It’s been an enhancement for our ability to reach more 
people in isolated situations that maybe would never 
have a chance to attend training before. 


dD 


What are some examples 
of the most innovative ways 
your products are put to use? 


equivalent in cyberspace. It ranges from one-to-one in¬ 
teraction to one-to-many presentationa and broad¬ 
casting to small virtual classrooms to large environment 
things where there are large groups of people gathered. 
All the world’s live events will someday be in cyberspace. 

(SC:) Do y 0U think online training and interaction 
could ultimately replace live events such as conferences? 


Online Training's Advantages 


© Navickas: We have more 
than 175 customers putting the 
product to use in a lot of dif¬ 
ferent ways. They’re creating vir¬ 
tual classrooms, doing dis¬ 
tributed teamwork, rolling out 
new products and services, doing 
sales training, engaging channel 
partners, and transferring knowl¬ 
edge more effectively. But specifically. . .let me pass that 
baton to Ellen. 

Ellen Slaby, Centra public relations: PSINet, one of 
the largest ISPs in the country, decided that rather than 
consolidating everything into a corporate headquarters, 
it wanted to create field offices in all the major metro¬ 
politan areas it covers. Then it had an issue in trying to 
train all these people and keep them up to speed on the 
new happenings with the company. So they bought 
Symposium from Centra to help them facilitate this 
knowledge transfer and learning on a regular basis. 


G Reduced travel 
G Information delivered as needed 
G Increased retention of information 
G Less time away from home, office 
G Creation of new revenue streams 


CAph 


Navickas: The world will 
become a real hybrid of physical, 
traditional events, as well as vir¬ 
tual interaction. You’re never 
going to replace the need for 
people to get together. You can’t 
teach someone swimming, for 
example, if you can’t hold them 
in the water on their first try. 

But there’s a whole other class 
of learning and collaboration 
that really could benefit by being 
available in smaller chunks—frequently, whenever 
people want it, on demand. We’re supporting sales 
forces getting together on a regular basis to do planning, 
budgeting, forecasting, product line reviews, and so 
forth. But it will never replace the physical company 
meeting. Instead of monthly, however, the meeting 
might happen quarterly. 

(SC:) isn’t this technology available in enough formats 
to be viable for even small organizations that don’t 
have a dedicated information technology (IT) staff? 


© 


§fr How do trainees or students adjust to learning at 
their computer rather than in a classroom? 


® 


®F 


Af ) Finn: We have found that people become so im¬ 
mersed in the learning that they forget they’re even 
using an online learning tool. A lot of the feedback we 
get is from people who are just incredibly enthusiastic 
about learning this way. They went into their first 
learning experience thinking, “I’ve always learned in a 
classroom. I need to go to a classroom.” And they are 
almost immediately converted to this technology. 


(HD 


What’s the next area you expect this type of 
technology to expand into, maybe the next horizon 
for online training and collaboration? 


® 


Navickas: You can imagine that all the world’s five 
events where groups of people gather could have an 


That’s right. A lot of organizations will find it at¬ 
tractive to go to our Web site to try out Centra 99’s ca¬ 
pabilities and learn about its benefits, then buy the 
services from us and pay as they go, pay as they grow. 
So as they add more business partners and add more 
employees, they can add more subscribers. 

® Finn: If you go to the Centra Web site (http:// 
www.centra.com) today you’ll have access to join one 
of the free training sessions that Centra offers. The class 
teaches you about the Centra 99 product. I think we are 
one of the only, if not the only, company that makes 
that service available to people today. We do training 
on our own product using our own product. II 


Tell us about the people and topics that interest you so we can 
talk to industry insiders about the topics that interest you. Send 
suggestions to editor@smartcomputingcom 
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Let us help you build a plan 
for when you retire. 

cial portfolio. As a 401(k) plan 
leader with over a century of 
financial expertise, The Principal* 
can help. We offer 

^Hj a diverse array of 
JdRw financial solutions 

•iEM. 

that can prepare you 
for the unexpected. First, 
mr our 401(k) and pension plans 
provide a strong foundation 
for your retirement program. 
Then you can further diversify 
with options like insurance, 
annuities, and mutual funds. 
This is planning that can help 
you reach your goals. To 
design a plan for when you 
retire, call 1-800-986-3343. 

-► get ahead. 


Plan Ahead. Get Ahead. 5 
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You're In 
Good Hands 
With lnsure.com 

Use One Source To Find 
All The Insurance Information You Need 



H ow does my automobile insur¬ 
ance stack up against other 
policies offered in my state? Is my 
HMO being sued? Should I insure 
my new home while it’s still under 
construction? How much will 
workers’ compensation cost my 
small business? 

These are just a few of the ques¬ 
tions you’ll find answers to at 
Insure.com, a one-stop shop for in¬ 
surance information that advertises 
itself as “The Consumer Insurance 
Guide.” The insurance industry is 
bewildering at best, but Insure.com 
helps clear up some of the confusion. 
Insure.com (http://www.insure.com) 
is an unbiased, independent source 


of insurance information, and it 
serves up comprehensive resources 
that are hard to beat. All the fol¬ 
lowing are covered with in-depth 
articles, guides, and tools created for 
the consumer, not for the insurance 
agent or executive: annuity, auto, 
business, health, homeowner, life, 
and personal insurance. 

In fact, there’s so much informa¬ 
tion here that you could spend hours 
trolling the site and still not find 
everything Insure.com has to offer. 
Here is our step-by-step guide to 
helping you get where you want to 
go. First stop: the Insure.com home 
page. Browse to http://www.insure 
.com to get started. 


Insure.com's Anatomy 

Insure.com’s home page resembles 
the homepages of many online news¬ 
papers, featuring numerous article 
headlines and one-sentence descrip¬ 
tions. This newspaper format isn’t 
surprising, as the site strives to be an 
independent source of news. 

You might scroll down Insure 
.corn’s home page and suppose that 
all the available information is de¬ 
tailed on the home page. But you’re 
wrong. True, the home page carries 
summaries of dozens of articles 
grouped according to insurance cate¬ 
gory, but plenty more is lurking 
behind the scenes. 


... For Using lnsure.com 


6 


Learn The Lingo. The insur¬ 
ance industry is confusing, as 
anyone who has tried to file a 
claim has probably found 
out. Prepare yourself by un¬ 
derstanding the language. 
Insure.com’s Insurance 
Glossary, a comprehensive 
list including hundreds of 
terms, can have you talking 
like a pro in no time. To find 
the glossary, click Insurance 
Toolbox on the home page 


and look for Glossary Of 
Insurance Terms under the 
You've Got Questions area. 

Learn From Your Neighbors. 

1 lnsure.com realizes that 
reader interaction is impor¬ 
tant, so it is increasing its 
number of user forums. 
Check out the forums for 
answers to questions other 
visitors have already posed. 
(At the time of this writing 


the Auto Theft Forum was 
the only one online, but 
more should be added by 
the time you read this.) 




► Know The Source. Do you 
^ have a question about an ar¬ 
ticle? Author E-mail ad¬ 
dresses are posted online. 
Click Who We Are on the 
home page’s navigation bar 
and scroll down for a list of 
addresses. 


’ 

Save Some Money. It's not 
prominently featured 
on the site, but the How To 
Save Money On Insurance 
section is well worth 
finding. Open the Insurance 
Toolbox and scroll down to 
the bottom of the page. 

Here you'll find tips on 
finding a company, buying 
a policy, and making a 
claim. II 
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To start the tour, take a look at the 
navigation bar at the upper left of the 
site. Just as you might see sections of 
a newspaper such as national news, 
local news, and sports, here you’ll 
find pointers to the various insur¬ 
ance sections: Annuities, Auto, 
Business, Health, Homeowners, Life, 
and Personal. 

The navigation bar also contains 
links to other important areas of the 
site, including company ratings, in¬ 
formation by state, feature stories, a 
list of frequently asked questions, an 
optional reader survey, a company 
overview, two special tools (detailed 
below), a search engine, a newsletter 
request form, and some small banner 
advertising. Soon, Insure.com plans 
to add a forums section to the site, 
and it also will be featured on the 
navigation bar. 

To the right of the navigation bar, 
taking up most of the page, are the 
“hot” news items. These breaking sto¬ 
ries—about 30 in all—help you stay 
on top of the latest news in the insur¬ 
ance industry, and they also are con¬ 
veniently grouped by category. For 
example, scan down the page until 
you see the Life Insurance section. A 
recent page displayed articles on 
agents who were caught selling bogus 
promissory notes, an attorney who 
was fined for causing “colossal time 
delays” in a class action settlement, 
Settlers Life Insurance Co.’s fight to 
recover money lost to a fugitive fi¬ 
nancier, and the ongoing saga of the 
attempts of Mega Life and Health 
Insurance Co. policy holders to sue 
the company for swindling. 

Click any of the headlines, and 
you’ll be taken to a separate page fea¬ 
turing the entire story. A quick glance 
will tell you that these articles are a 
step above many other articles you’ll 
see on the Web. Most Insure.com sto¬ 
ries will feature the byline of the au¬ 
thor. Each article carries a date, so you 
know when the pifece was written and 
how fresh it is. And each story features 
a “related information” box at the 
bottom, so you can read archived sto¬ 
ries or other related articles. 


Feature Section 

We mentioned earlier that the home 
page is similar to that of an online 
newspaper. Just as a newspaper often 
carries a special section, Insure.com fea¬ 
tures its own “pull-out” section, which 
is updated monthly. Alongside the up- 
to-date articles, you’ll see a Feature area 
showcasing a particular topic. Recently, 
this topic was insuring a small business, 
and it covered the basics of small busi¬ 
ness insurance, shopping for workers 
compensation, and professional em¬ 
ployer organizations (PEOs, companies 
that contract with smaller businesses to 
manage human resource and personnel 
functions). These highlighted articles 
carry all the features of the breaking 
news stories. To see previous features, 
click the Feature Stories link in the nav¬ 
igation bar on the home page. 



The Standard & Poor's U.S. Insurance Company 
Guide lets you see who is selling what type of 
insurance in your state. 


When you’re done educating 
yourself on insurance news, head to 
the bottom of the home page for 
some education on the basics. The 
Basics is a combination dictionary, 
encyclopedia, Yellow Pages, and just 
about any other reference material 
you can think of related to insurance. 
Whether you’re looking for insur¬ 
ance company claims, phone num¬ 
bers, a list of the 100 largest indi¬ 
vidual life insurers, auto theft statis¬ 
tics, or a description of how dis¬ 
ability insurance works, The Basics 
can provide you with appropriate in¬ 
formation in nearly 40 areas. 


The home page also features an 
FAQ, or set of frequently asked ques¬ 
tions, accessible from the navigation 
bar at the top of the page. Unlike many 
site FAQs, which answer questions the 
visitor may have about the site (such as 
how to get around a site or whether 
registration is required), the Insure 
.com FAQ provides answers to ques¬ 
tions often asked about insurance. 

By the time you read this, Insure.com 
plans to have completed redesigning its 
site. The information and links will re¬ 
main the same, but the site will have a 
new look. One of the planned new fea¬ 
tures is a forums section. 

Managing Editor Amy Danise says 
the forums section will let visitors ask 
Insure.com experts questions on a 
wide range of insurance topics. The 
new forums will work much like the 
Auto Theft Forum, which you can find 
by clicking the Auto link on the home 
page and scrolling down to the bottom 
of the Auto page. In the forum, readers 
send questions via E-mail to 
Insure.com staffers, and answers are 
posted publicly shortly thereafter. Not 
only can you read the archives, but you 
can also meet the experts by viewing 
their online photographs and reading 
their biographies. 

The home page also includes a basic 
search engine. Type a keyword or 
phrase in the box on the navigation 
bar and click Find to go right to a 
listing of relevant articles. This tool is 
especially handy when searching by 
company name. 

Behind The Scenes 

Let’s take a look at one of the topic 
areas and two of the Insure.com tools. 
For our example, we’ve chosen an area 
that made quite a fuss in the news a 
while back when it was reported that a 
large portion of the population was 
uninsured. You may not need auto in¬ 
surance, homeowners insurance, or 
business insurance, but it’s a good bet 
you will want to protect yourself with 
some sort of health insurance. 

Click the Health link on the home 
page, and you’ll be transported to a 
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I nsure.com can be consid' 
I ered the insurance indus¬ 
try's online answer to 
Consumer Reports. The site 
is an independent news 
source that provides orig¬ 
inal, unbiased information 
to consumers on all types 
of insurance, from auto to 
personal and everything in 
between. Based in West 
Hartford, Conn., 

Insure.com serves up infor¬ 
mation relevant to citizens 
of all 50 states, and many 
of the articles also appeal 
to those living across the 
northern border. 

Insure.com was devel¬ 
oped by Philip Moeller, 


who began making a name 
for himself as a business 
journalist and columnist 
more than 20 years ago. 
Moeller spent two 
decades as a newspaper 
reporter, editor, and 
columnist at a number of 
papers, including The 
Charlotte Observer , the 
Chicago Sun-Times, and 
The Baltimore Sun. While 
at the Sun, he began 
working on electronic in¬ 
formation services and be¬ 
came the paper’s first 
electronic news editor, 
which helped spawn the 
idea of the online-only 
insurance news site. 


Insure.com was launched 
in 1994. 

Insure.com has con¬ 
tinued to grow over the 
past five years. It registers 
more than 300,000 user 
sessions per month, ac¬ 
cording to Managing 
Editor Amy Danise, and the 
in-house staff of six writers 
and editors is expanding. 
Best of all for its readers, 
the site is free and does not 
require registration. 
Insure.com makes its 
money from advertising 
revenue, referral dollars, 
and nationwide syndica¬ 
tion fees. II 


page that is set up similarly to the 
lnsure.com home page. Along with 
the same navigation bar and monthly 
feature box, you’ll see a list of up- 
to-date articles and basics, only 
this time they are all related to health 
insurance. 

At the top, under the site banner 
(and possibly some banner adver¬ 
tising), you’ll see the In The News sec¬ 
tion. Just below it is the lead story, or 
the article that Insure.com’s editors 
find most noteworthy at that particular 
time; it may even be spiced up with a 
catchy graphic. For example, recently 
the top news story was given an addi¬ 
tional banner—Special Information 
For Medicare HMO Customers—and 
it was separated from the rest of the 
news stories in an eye-catching box. 
Click the article, and you’ll read the 
full article. This particular article had 
an online tool within the story that let 
readers select a state and see which 
health insurance companies are drop¬ 
ping plans. 

Besides the lead story, the Health sec¬ 
tion contains a wide range of health in¬ 
surance articles on everything from 
company decisions to federal legislation 
to the health of a particular insurance 


company. Like the articles on the home 
page, you simply click the headline of 
each story to read the entire piece, com¬ 
plete with byline, date, and links to re¬ 
lated material. When finished with the 
story, simply click the Back button on 
your Web browser to return to the 
main Health page. 

Along with news stories, the Health 
section also features information that 
is relevant year-round. These are on 
the right column of the page and in¬ 
clude The Basics, Health Insurance 
In-Depth, Average Health Costs, 
Health Plan Rankings, Medicare, 
HMOs, Studies, and Choosing A 
Company. This section is packed with 
information that helps consumers 
make informed choices. For example, 
suppose you want to know the av¬ 
erage life expectancy of people in your 
region of the country. Under Studies, 
you can choose Life Expectancy 
Around The Country and learn your 
state’s ranking and which state has the 
highest life expectancy. 

Also be sure to check out the 
Children’s Health Insurance Program 
area at the bottom of the page. This 
section can help you determine if your 
children qualify for state programs. 
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Special ToolsInsure.com has a 
number of useful interactive tools, and 
we can’t come close tp describing them 
all here, but two deserve special men¬ 
tion: the Standard & Poor’s U.S. 
Insurance Company Guide and the 
Insurance Toolbox, a collection of in¬ 
teractive tools. 

To see how they work, return to 
the home page and choose, say, 
Insurer Info from the navigation bar. 
This guide lets you see who is selling 
what type of insurance in your state, 
and it includes helpful data such as 
addresses, Standard & Poor’s finan¬ 
cial strength ratings (so you can see if 
a company is likely to go belly-up), 
rating changes, insurer profiles, and 
more. You simply choose from pull¬ 
down menus the type of insurance (it 
even includes crop, earthquake, and 
farmowners insurance), the state 
(Guam, Puerto Rico, and the U.S. 
Virgin Islands also are options), and 
the type of rating (from AAA to un¬ 
rated). Decide how you’d like the 
data sorted and how many results 
you’d like to see, click Go, and 
watch as the reports load on your 
screen. Or, you can type a company 
name to see information about a cer¬ 
tain business. 

Now head back to the home page 
and choose Insurance Toolbox from 
the navigation bar. The Toolbox is 
somewhat misnamed; it contains 
more than just a few tools. An Auto 
Theft Risk Finder, a Crash Test 
Library, Auto Premiums By Model, a 
database of variable annuity and vari¬ 
able life accounts, and a local agent 
finder are just a handful of the tools 
you’ll find. 

While we were only able to show 
you the highlights of the site, there 
are plenty of other nooks and cran¬ 
nies to explore. And since the 
Insure.com site is so packed with in¬ 
teresting information, you’ll probably 
want to put this site on your short list 
of Favorites. II 

by Heidi V. Anderson 
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Monster.com 
Has A Job 
For You 



Applicants & Employers Confidently 
Use Site To Find Appropriate Matches 


The Full Search feature quickly guides you to the right jobs. 


<6 


M onster.com has always been big. 

At its 1994 launch as The Monst¬ 
er Board, it offered job seekers hun¬ 
dreds of employment opportunities. It 
was, in a word, monstrous. Over the 
years, it has continually grown bigger 
by offering much more than help- 
wanted ads. It has become a one-stop 
shop for nearly anything related to em¬ 
ployment. Job seekers can browse the 
classifieds, post resumes, research com¬ 
panies, and get employment advice. 

A few other job sites offer similar ser¬ 
vices, but Monster.com takes it further 
with its feature articles, quizzes, polls, 
and direct advice from professionals. It 


even has several “Zones” that break 
down employment advice into cate¬ 
gories to match people’s needs at dif¬ 
ferent career stages, from recent 
graduates to middle management to ex¬ 
ecutives. The most notable recent devel¬ 
opment is the Monster Talent Market, 
an online auction where employers bid 
on prospective employees who fit their 
criteria. Monster.com provides nearly 
anything a job seeker could want. 

The Employment Line 

Despite all of its extra offerings, 
Monster.com still wouldn’t be anything 


without its job listings. Not to worry; 
Monster.com proves time and again 
that this focus is what it does best. With 
somewhere between 200,000 and 
300,000 openings posted at any given 
time, it is one of the largest job banks 
online. There are three main ways to 
tap into its listings: QuickSearch, Full 
Search, and Browse Jobs. 

QuickSearch is the fastest method of 
the three, and visitors can access it 
from the home page. QuickSearch 
provides a field where you can enter a 
keyword or a short phrase describing 
your employment interests. For ex¬ 
ample, you might search for a skill you 
possess, a company you want to work 


... For Using Monster.com 


BuzzWords. Don’t fill your 
resume with fluff; include 
only the skills you have. 
Alternately, think carefully 
about your skills and what 
buzz words an employer 
might use in a search query. 
Then make sure you include 
such words on your resume. 

Just In Case. Even if you 
aren’t looking for a job, it's 
still a good idea to post your 
resume at Monster.com. As 
stable as you think your job 
is, anyone can wind up un¬ 
employed with little or no 


notice. Having an accessible 
online resume makes it j 

much easier to show to po¬ 
tential employers when the 
opportunity presents itself. If j 
you're worried about a cur¬ 
rent employer finding your 
resume online, mark it as in¬ 
active so it will remain in the 
database but not on display. 


A Be Complete. Fill out as many 
frj fields as possible in your on- 
{ line resume. Many people, fori 
| instance, don't include their 
I desired salary range. Some 
I employers might see this and 


for^j 

ir 


assume that you’re too ex¬ 
pensive and look elsewhere 
for someone who has a speci¬ 
fied amount. Craig Besant, 
marketing director of 
Monster.com, says that em¬ 
ployers are looking for rea¬ 
sons not to call you, and 
every field that you leave 
blank gives them another 
mark against you. 

Keep Resume On Top. Up¬ 
date your resume often. 
Monster.com lists resumes in 
reverse chronological order, 
meaning that the most 


recently added appear at the 
top of the screen. These re¬ 
sumes receive more atten¬ 
tion for several reasons. First 
of all, they are the first ones 
that employers see. Secondly, 
employers often wonder why 
candidates who have had 
their resume on the system 
for a long time haven't been 
hired already. By simply 
editing your resume (even if 
you only delete a word and 
retype it) at least once every 
one or two weeks, you'll en¬ 
sure that it stays at the top of 
the heap. II 
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for, or a geographic region you want to 
work in, but you cannot search for all 
of these interests at once. QuickSearch 
then sifts through the entire database 
of jobs and displays anything that 
matches, usually including postings 
that don’t relate to you at all. Your 
next step is to refine the search by en¬ 
tering more specific keywords into 
the field labeled Subsearch (on the 
results page) until you have a good 
collection of jobs that fit your re¬ 
quirements. 

While QuickSearch is useful for 
finding many jobs fast, Full Search 
provides job seekers with more tar¬ 
geted searches. To find this search 
tool, select the Search Jobs link from 
the menu at the top of the home page. 
This tool divides the listings into cate¬ 
gories of location and industry and in¬ 
cludes the same keyword functionality 
of QuickSearch. 

For example, if you are looking for 
an accounting job in Boston at Fidelity 
Investments, choose Massachusetts- 
Boston from the Location Search, 
Accounting/Finance from Category 
Search, and enter Fidelity Investments 
into Keyword Search. The results that 
return fit only the parameters you en¬ 
tered. You can use Location Search, 
Category Search, and Keyword Search 
alone or together for different results. 
To use the above example again, let’s 
leave out Fidelity Investments as part 
of the query to display all the matches 
for financial jobs in Boston. Or, you 
could omit the Accounting/Finance 
choice to view all the jobs that Fidelity 
Investments is advertising in the 
Boston area. 

The Browse Jobs option allows you 
to comb through all of the listings 
grouped by state, nation, and com¬ 
pany. Find Browse Jobs by choosing 
the Search Jobs link from the top 
menu and selecting a “Browse Jobs By” 
option from the right-hand column. If 
you live in a large city or want to work 
for a large business', using this method 
to search will give you an enormous 
volume through which to browse. You 
can then further narrow the results by 
using keywords. 


Master 


If you are looking for a job in an¬ 
other country, the Browse Jobs option 
is also the route you’ll want to take for 
the best results. Monster.com has sev¬ 
eral satellite sites containing jobs in 
different countries, including Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, France, the Nether¬ 
lands, and the United Kingdom. 








Employers should create their specific job listings with 
as much care as they expect from applicants' resumes. 


My Own Little Monster 

As you know, job hunting is only 
half the battle, but Monster.com can 
guide you through the rest of the 
process if you become a site member. 
Although job seekers get free member¬ 
ships, employers will have to pay to 
join the site. 

Once you follow the simple regis¬ 
tration process, you can go to My 
Monster at any time and apply for 
jobs online, as well as post your re¬ 
sume and cover letters, partake in job 
forums, and use an automatic search 
utility called an “agent” to sniff out 
jobs for you. This is also the area 
where you can change your password 
and access chat rooms. 

Posting your resume at Monster 
.com lets you display your skills to 
thousands of potential employers. After 
choosing Submit Resume from the top 
menu bar on the home page, fill in the 
blanks on-screen. Most fields 
are self-explanatory and ask common 
questions. Are you willing to relocate? 
Do you want a part-time or permanent 
position? What salary do you expect? 

However, this process isn’t com¬ 
pletely intuitive. First, if you wish to 
hide your name, address, and phone 
number from potential employers, 
you’ll need to leave the Name field 
blank. Also, you don’t need to con¬ 
struct a new resume from scratch. 
Instead, you can just copy your 


resume from its electronic version and 
paste it into the text box on-screen. 
And, if you know a little Hypertext 
Markup Language (HTML), you can 
also jazz it up to reflect formatting or 
provide hyperlinks. 

Once you create your resume, My 
Monster has a variety of tools to help 
you manage it. The My Resume 
column holds the tools that relate di¬ 
rectly to your resume. For example, 
View Resume displays your resume 
as employers will see it, Edit Resume 
lets you make changes, and Manage 
Resume provides more complete 
control over your resume by re¬ 
moving it from the system or re¬ 
newing its display. Finally, Cover 
Letters is an archive of up to five ver¬ 
sions of letters that you can modify and 
send to employers. 

Now you’re ready to apply for some 
jobs. Do this by selecting the Apply 
Online link at the bottom of the job list¬ 
ings, and as a result, your resume and 
cover letter (if you choose to use one) 
will be sent to the employer. To review 
your progress, select Job Applications 
from the My Jobs column to see an ac¬ 
count of all the jobs to which you have 
applied. If a job listing that you’ve ap¬ 
plied to doesn’t display, it’s probably 
because the employer removed the job 
opening from the database. 

While you may not find a job directly 
from the Job Seeker Board or the chat 
rooms, these are still good areas for you 
to visit and exchange information and 
ideas with others. Find the links for 
Monster Chat and Job Seeker Board 
under the Community column on your 
My Monster Web page. Use the job 
board to read previous posts and con¬ 
tribute your own input. Use the chat 
room to engage in real-time discussions 
with others, as well as participate in 
scheduled chats. Monster.com periodi¬ 
cally invites experts into its chat rooms 
to answer specific questions about job 
hunting. Some recent examples include 
resume and cover letter tips, advice 
about negotiating benefits, and job in¬ 
terview suggestions. Choose Scheduled 
Events to see what topics Monster.com 
is covering in the near future. 
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Fact Sheet 


M onster.com, founded 
in 1994 as The 
Monster Board, is a true 
Web pioneer. It was one of 
the first employment sites 
to go online, and it still 
continues to be one of the 
most popular today. 

In 1995, the company 
TMP Worldwide, which 
maintains yellow pages and 
handles recruitment adver¬ 
tising, bought The Monster 
Board. Three months later, 
it bought the competitor 
site, Online Career Center, 
and blended the two into 
one large resource. 


In January 1999, TMP 
Worldwide unveiled its 
new hybrid site as 
Monster.com. To make the 
unveiling a nationwide 
event, TMP advertised its 
new venture during the 
Super Bowl. Traffic dou¬ 
bled after the initial adver¬ 
tisement hit the airwaves, 
and due to the continual 
media promotion since 
then, traffic has almost 
doubled again. 

During July of this year, 
Monster.com reported 
that 8.1 million people 
worldwide logged onto its 


site to find a job. Media 
Metrix, an organization 
that measures the popu¬ 
larity of Web sites, released 
a statement in June saying 
that Monster.com, with 
just over 2 million unique 
visitors, is the second most 
popular job site on the 
Web, just behind first- 
place America Online 
(AOL). And due to the 
membership requirement 
at AOL, Monster.com 
reigns as the most popular 
job site online with unre¬ 
stricted access. II 


All visitors, even non-members, can 
access Zones. The Zones offer recom¬ 
mendations and resources that are spe¬ 
cific to workers in various fields or 
experience levels. The Zone areas are 
split into nine different sections: 
Campus, Mid-Career, Executive, 
Technology, Healthcare, Human 
Resources, International, Independent 
Professional, and Entrepreneur. The 
idea encompassing Zones is that as your 
experience level increases, you’ll enter 
into different stages of your working 
life, and different advice applies at dif¬ 
ferent times. Similarly, people in certain 
industries require advice that’s unique 
only to them. Each Zone provides its 
own list of articles, links to related Web 
sites, and lists of helpful books. 

Hunting For Employees 

Monster.com does its best to apeal to 
both job hunters and employee 
hunters. With more than 7 million 
people looking for jobs at Monster.com 
when this article went to press, em¬ 
ployers can feel confident about 
making a match. 

Employer memberships include the 
ability to access all the resumes in the 
database, post job openings in real-time, 
and quickly receive applications from 
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those who apply online. Monster.com 
also encourages employers to submit a 
company profiles. 

The two membership choices, Starter 
and Full, apply to either small or large 
companies, and each offers space to list 
15 to 60 or 60 to 1,000 jobs, respec¬ 
tively. Instead of purchasing a member¬ 
ship, however, you can also buy listing 
space in packages of 15 to 6,000. Once 
you become a member, the appearance 
and functionality of the site is similar to 
that of job-seeking members. 

From an employer’s viewpoint, the 
account information is split into several 
sections, one of which is called Jobs. 
From Jobs, you can create and post new 
job listings, as well as edit and delete 
those that already exist. The Admini¬ 
stration section allows employers to 
create and send form letters to appli¬ 
cants. Another section, Resumes, lets 
you search through the database of ac¬ 
tive resumes, make notes on resumes 
that applicants have sent you, and direct 
agents to search for certain keywords 
describing crucial skills and experience. 

You’ll also have access to the 
Recruiter Forum, where you can scan 
through postings of recruiters, as well 
as the Job Seeker Board, where you can 
read posts from those looking for em¬ 
ployment. To start the membership 


process, employers should select the 
For Employers link from the menu at 
the top of the page. . 

Going Once, Going Twice 

Monster.corn’s latest effort to unite 
employers with employees is the 
Monster Talent Market. This type of 
service is catching on with several em¬ 
ployment sites, and although it’s still 
new, it seems to be showing some posi¬ 
tive results, at least at Monster.com. 

The idea is to help take the sting out 
of self-marketing for independent con¬ 
tractors. After a contractor fills out a 
lengthy profile, complete with project 
history, desired salary, and ideal posi¬ 
tions, the profile appears in an online 
“auction.” Employers who have an im¬ 
mediate need for a certain skill browse 
the prospects and submit bids. The 
job-seeking contractor can then sift 
through the bids and reply to the best. 

Although this service primarily tar¬ 
gets independent professionals (IPs), it 
is open to all job seekers, and it costs 
only a nominal fee. Furthermore, nearly 
anyone can benefit from the informa¬ 
tion at Talent Market because it con¬ 
tinues to add a lot of content in its effort 
to become a total resource for IPs. For 
example, it covers such topics as con¬ 
tract negotiation, business management 
advice, and tax tips. Because the 
Monster Talent Market service is still 
relatively new, it’s probably easier to ac¬ 
cess from the Monster.com home page, 
where it displays prominently. However, 
you can also find it by going to the 
Independent Professional Zone. 

Many people still go looking for jobs, 
believing the adage that jobs don’t come 
looking for you. But it seems like that is 
changing now, at least at Monster.com. 
From posting your resume to displaying 
your professional accomplishments for 
prospective employers to easily per¬ 
forming job searches, it seems like get¬ 
ting your foot in the door is effortless. 
Even so, it’s still up to you to present 
yourself well and decide what to do once 
you’re past the main doorway. II 

by Monique I. Cuvelier 
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Web Tips 

Ideas That Make The Most Of Online Time 


jl The Shortest Distance 
\J Between Two Points 

Business travelers who drive 
to conventions and meetings 
should consult Yahoo! Maps 
| (http://maps.yahoo.com/py/ 
maps.py) before leaving 
town. Enter either your 
starting point or destination fflL 
into the address field and vJ 
click Get Map. If your desti¬ 
nation is local, the map may 
provide enough detail to 
get you there. If not, 

| click Driving Directions, 
j enter your starting 
| point, and click Get 
1 Directions. The results 
will yield the total miles, 
point-to-point direc- 
| tions, and the driving 
| time. Driving times are 
! generally overestimated 
a bit, so it may not take 
j you quite as long to get 
j to your destination. 


enter a word into the 
WWWebster Dictionary 
field and click the Search 
button. The source for the 
online dictionary is the 
Merriam-Webster’s 
Collegiate Dictionary, Tenth Jr* 
Edition. \J 


licensed CalcBrander soft¬ 
ware, you won’t be able to fl(* Broadway To Berkeley 
log in and customize the \_/ 

fields. After you’ve entered 
all your pertinent figures, j 
click the Results! tab to see 
your coverage needs. 


A Cut Above 
Spell Checker 

Word processing spell 
checkers are great for 



jl How Much Is Enough 

V-* When you bought your 
life insurance policy, you 
were still an associate 


For questions about a word's spelling, 
pronunciation, usage, definition, etymology, 
and synonyms, use Merriam-Webster Online. 


in your firm, your kids were 
still cutting teeth, and your 
wife’s teaching certificate 
was current. Your family’s 
expenses have increased 
tremendously since those 
early lean years. Use 
CalcBuilder’s Life Insurance 
calculator (http://www.calc 
builder.com/cgi-bin/calcs/ 
INSl.cgi) to make certain 
you have enough life insur¬ 
ance. You’ll be able to use 
the existing fields, but un¬ 
less you have purchased 


catching routine typos, but 
there are hundreds of words 
that still stump them. If you 
want a reliable dictionary 
that’s only a button-click 
away, put a link on your 
browser to Merriam- 
Webster Online (http://www 
.m-w.com). If you don’t 
want to add a shortcut 
button to your browser, you 
can always bookmark the 
site. Whether you add a 
button or a bookmark, once 
you access the site, simply 


Before going to a seminar or • 
convention, check to see if j 
you’ll have any of your 
evenings or weekends free. j 
Whether you’re going to 
New York, Chicago, or any j 
of 1,300 cities and towns in 
the United States, you can 
search for tickets to plays, 
musicals, operas, and mu- 

• seum exhibits at 

| CultureFinder.com 
I (http://www.culture 
| finder.com). Enter the 
I dates you’ll be in town 
j and then enter the name j 
{ of the city. Click Find 
| and you’ll see a list of 
{ shows with dates and 1 
times. Click the name jl 
of the event to see its V 
location, ticket prices, 
contact information, the j 
exact date, and a brief 
description. 

# Don't Go There 

'—' Don’t you hate rifling 
through those dog-eared 
ZIP-code books at the post j 
office? We certainly do. 

That’s why we were pretty 
excited to find that the 
United States Postal Service j 
has a ZIP+4 lookup on its j 
Web site (htttp://www 
.usps.gov/ncsc/lookups/loo | 
kup_zip-t-4.html). Enter the j 
name of the company for | 
which you need a ZIP 
Code, the address, city, and ; 
state, then press Process 
Address. If you know the 
ZIP Code but not the city 


and state, enter the com¬ 
pany name, address, and 
ZIP Code. The ZIP Code or 
address are displayed in, 
well, ...azip. 

Windbreaker 
Or Parka Weather? 

It’s football season, and if 
you’re going to tomorrow’s 
big game, weather is an 
issue. Whether you show up 
minutes before the game or 
you’re an early morning tail- 
gater, you want to know if 
you need a sweatshirt, wind- 
breaker, or parka. It’s no fun 
shivering through four quar¬ 
ters with only a team jersey 
between you and an icy chill. 
Check The Weather 
Channel (http://www 
.weather.com/homepage 
.html) to see the current 
day’s weather activities or a 
five-day forecast. Search by 
entering the name of the city 
or the ZIP code. 

Give Your Time 

You can find volunteer 
projects in your area for an 
individual or for an entire 
company by visiting 
Volunteer Match 
(http://www.volunteer- 
match.org). Enter your ZIP 
code, how far you are 
willing to travel, when you 
want to volunteer, how 
often (one-time or on¬ 
going), and the category 
that most fits your con¬ 
cerns, and click Find. The 
results yield a list of links. 
Click any link to see if 
you’ll need special qualifi¬ 
cations and for contact in¬ 
formation. There’s also a 
link which allows non¬ 
profit organizations to post 
the projects for which they 
need volunteers. II 
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Dealing With 
Desktop Icons 

Customizing Your Computer Begins 
With What's In Front Of You 


Call it the nesting instinct. Soon after you fire up 
your new Windows 95, Windows 98, or Windows NT 
4.0 computer and see the way the Desktop is arranged, 
you’ll probably want to change the way it looks. There 
already are tons of ideas on the Web for new wallpaper 
(the main backdrop image on the Desktop) and themes 
(which incorporate special wallpaper, cursors, sounds, 
and screen savers). In this article, we’ll focus on what to 
do with your icons. 

Icons are the little pictures on your Desktop, tool¬ 
bars, and System Tray that represent applications or 
other files. They activate shortcuts (program links), 
which often lead to control panels or applications (such 
as your word processor); these destinations are called 
the shortcut’s target. 

When you click or double-click an icon, your computer 
will try to start the application or open the document the 
icon represents. This is the simple basis of a graphical user 
interface (GUI), which replaced the tedious process of 
typing exact commands at a command line. Using icons, 
GUIs such as Apple’s original Macintosh operating system 
and Microsoft’s Windows opened the door to the com¬ 
puting world for a wider audience. 

Icons are supposed to make things easier, so they 
shouldn’t frustrate you. This article will help you make 
them look and behave the way you want. 

Cleaning House 

You may not like your first impression of your new 
Windows Desktop. That’s because the more “strategic 
partnerships” the computer or software manufacturer 
has cultivated, the more logo icons (which lead to pre¬ 
installed programs) and corporation Web site links 
you’re likely to find cluttering up your view. If you’re 
having trouble seeing clearly, we’ll show you how to 
delete almost any icon. 

Many icons represent applications found in the Start 
menus or through Windows Explorer. Once you know 
where to find an application (and especially if you prefer 
a minimalist Desktop view) you no longer need its icon 



on your Desktop. However, many people think it’s more 
convenient to have the shortcut icon on the Desktop. 

Other icons, such as My Computer, open up con¬ 
figuration windows for your operating system. For the 
most part, these useful system icons are the ones you 
need to keep. You should only try to delete these if 
you are very confident in your ability to navigate 
Windows 95 and Windows 98 (Win9x) and Windows 
NT’s (WinNT) Start menus and Windows Explorer. 

Some logo-style icons on your new computer’s Desktop 
may lead to application forms for products or services. 
Often when you double-click one of these, your computer 
will attempt to go online and connect to that company’s 
Web site. You will encounter different styles of connection 
programs, all of which try to sign you up for, for example, 
an Internet service provider (ISP), such as CompuServe, or 
an online “community,” such as America Online (AOL). 

Deleting & Renaming Icons 

If you don’t want an icon on your Desktop, right-click 
it and select Delete. When Windows asks you if you are 
sure you want to delete it, select Yes. You also can drag the 
icon to the Recycle Bin. Simply click and hold the mouse 
button down while you move the icon across the Desktop. 
Let go of the button and click Yes to confirm the deletion. 

You may have a few reasons for not deleting certain 
icons, such as fear that you’ll never find its target pro¬ 
gram again. If you want to figure out the actual loca¬ 
tion (path) of an application, right-click its icon and 
select Properties. On the Shortcut tab, look in the 
Target field. Jot down this path so you’ll have a record 
of where the target program resides. 

Another reason to keep all your icons intact is if you 
are new to the Internet. If you haven’t chosen an ISP yet, 
some of the advertisement icons can put you in touch 
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with a major company, such as AOL, 
and perhaps make your first connection 
a little easier. If you have more than one 
ISP choice on your Desktop (such as in 
Win98’s Online Services folder), ask a 
few friends if they’ve had experience 
with any of the companies in question. 

After you’ve deleted the junk icons, 
you can move the rest around to suit your 
preference. Right-click the Desktop, select 
Arrange Icons, and then Auto Arrange. 
This will force your icons into formation 
starting at the left side of the screen. 

If you’d rather move them individu¬ 
ally, say to clearly view your wallpaper 
picture, drag each icon to its new home. 
Now, right-click a blank space and se¬ 
lect Line Up Icons. This straightens 
them wherever they are. Other place¬ 
ment choices in 
Arrange Icons in¬ 
clude options to 
sort icons by name, 
type, size, or date. 

You can rename 
an icon’s caption 
by right-clicking 
it and selecting 
Rename (or by left- 
clicking it once 
and pressing F2). 

The text caption 
below the icon 
will now be high¬ 
lighted. Type in the 
new name and press 
ENTER. See the 
Shut Out section 
below for informa¬ 
tion about the icons you can’t rename. 

To set your Win98 icons to activate 
with one click instead of two, click 
Start, Settings, and then Folder Op¬ 
tions. In the Windows Desktop Update 
section, click the option for Web Style, 
then click Apply, Yes, and OK. 

Get A New Look 

If you want to_ change the size or 
colors of your Win98 or WinNT 4.0 
icons, right-click a blank part of the 
Desktop and select Properties. In the 
Display Properties box, click the Effects 
tab in Win98 or the Plus! tab in WinNT 


4.0. From here, you can make your 
icons larger or set them to be displayed 
using all available colors. This last op¬ 
tion uses more memory, but it may en¬ 
hance the appearance of certain icons. 

To change one of the system icons 
presented in the scroll window, select 
it and then click Change Icon. In the 
resulting Change Icon window, 
choose a graphic and click OK. If you 
don’t see an image you like, use the 
Browse button to look through dif¬ 
ferent folders until you do. Note that 
this method is the only way to change 
certain system icons, such as My 
Computer or the Recycle Bin. 

You can change most nonsystem 
icons by right-clicking them, choosing 
Properties, the Shortcut (or Program) 
tab, and Change 
Icon. Follow the 
procedure for sys¬ 
tem icons. 

Shut Out 

By now, you 
may have realized 
certain Desktop 
icons don’t give 
you the same op¬ 
tions as others. 
For example, 
right-click the 
Recycle Bin. There 
is an option here 
called “Empty 
Recycle Bin,” but 
in Win98 and 
WinNT 4.0, there are no Delete or 
Rename options. This is because the 
Recycle Bin is very important to the 
functioning of Windows. Renaming 
or getting rid of it would cause se¬ 
rious problems the next time you 
deleted a file. 

Here are some of the system icons 
and the actions they allow: 

My Computer (Win95 [version 1]): 
Rename only; Win98 and WinNT 4.0: 
Rename and Change Icon in Display 
Properties (right-click a blank part of 
the Desktop and choose Properties). 
Network Neighborhood (Win95 [ver¬ 
sion 1]): Rename only; Win98 and 
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When you want to change a shortcut's icon 
and you don't see a good replacement, use 
the Browse button to look for others. 


WinNT 4.0: Rename and Change 

Icon in Display Properties. 

Recycle Bin (Win95 [version 1]): 

Rename and Delete; Win98 and 

WinNT 4.0: Change Icon in Display 

Properties. 

MSN Win98: Delete only. 

If you can’t change a system icon the 
way you like, try right-clicking it, se¬ 
lecting Create A Shortcut, and applying 
your desired changes to the new 
shortcut icon it creates. 

System Tray & Toolbar Icons 

In the lower-right corner of your 
Desktop is the System Tray. This area 
displays icons of terminate-and-stay- 
resident programs (TSRs) that run 
“in the background” after startup. 
Examples of TSRs include certain virus- 
detection programs and the Volume 
Control (yellow speaker icon). Clicking 
or double-clicking a System Tray icon 
usually brings up the program in an ac¬ 
tive window while right-clicking it will 
display other menu items. 

If you are using a suite such as 
Microsoft Office, you may have a 
toolbar on the side, top, or bottom of 
your screen. The toolbar icons (called 
buttons) function similarly to Desktop 
icons, but they’re harder to move. 
These buttons need only one click to 
open the target, but they still yield a 
menu when you right-click them. 
Win98 users can right-click the Taskbar 
at the bottom of the screen to choose 
which toolbars, if any, appear there. 

To manipulate the buttons on a 
toolbar, right-click a blank spot on the 
bar. Choose Customize and then the 
Buttons tab. Click the boxes next to 
each eligible program listed to select 
or deselect it for display on the 
toolbar. You can add other files or 
folders to the list with the radio but¬ 
tons on the right, or you can move the 
selected button higher or lower on the 
toolbar with the Move arrows. 

Once you’re comfortable with icons, 
don’t be afraid to experiment. II 

by Marty Sems 
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Serve Your Own Web Site 

Thin Servers Mean Anyone Can Own The Hardware That Runs Their Web Pages 



Having your own company Web site can be as much 
or as little work as you wish. The good news is that it 
takes a lot less work to host your own site than in the 
past, thanks to a new breed of thin Web servers. 

In the past, most small and medium-sized busi¬ 
nesses opted to have someone else do the work. It was 
simply a big job, and the costs of employing the tech¬ 
nical expertise to maintain an onsite server were high. 
The new generation of Web servers (dubbed thin 
servers) has made the alternative of hosting your own 
site a real possibility for many businesses. In addition 
to hosting your Web site, they offer you functions such 
as E-mail, Intranet, and some networking features such 
as file sharing. 

Getting A Site Onto The Web 

Once you’ve created your Web site using Hypertext 
markup language (HTML) or an editing package, you 
have to publish it to the Web. This involves putting all 
the files on a computer that is permanently connected to 
the Internet (often referred to as a Web server) so Web 
users can visit it anytime. Most individuals, as well as 
small and medium-sized businesses, deal with a server 
company by paying it to host their site on large servers 
with fast Internet connections. The economies of scale 
allow many sites to be hosted on a single server, so the 


costs to each business are low. While 
cost varies according to the options re¬ 
quired, hosts for a Web site business 
typically range in cost from nothing at 
all to a few hundred dollars a year. 

The cheapest host for your Web site 
is often your Internet Service Provider 
(ISP). Many ISPs offer free or low-cost 
Web site hosting as a benefit that 
works in conjunction with your 
Internet connection. The common dis¬ 
advantage of these services is that they 
often lack technical expertise in 
hosting or don’t support it with the re¬ 
sources it needs. This is because pro¬ 
viding Internet access is an ISP’s main 
business product. As a result, when 
things go wrong, help can be notoriously difficult to get. 

There are also free hosting services such as 
Hypermart (http://www.hypermart.com), The Globe 
(http://www.theglobe.com) and Webjump (http://www 
.webjump.com), which usually offer free business Web 
site hosting in exchange for placing advertising on your 
pages. Some of these free Web hosting services also 
supply free E-mail accounts with other E-mail services 
such as mail forwarding. The downside of these services 
is that the advertising can be intrusive and some won’t 
host your own domain name (although Hypermart and 
Webjump do). This means you may or may not be able J 

to have your http://www.mynamehere.com site hosted 
free on these sites. 

Another alternative is to have your site hosted by a 
hosting service specialist. Many of these companies only 
supply hosting services and won’t even offer Internet ac¬ 
cess. Typically, they are experts in the field of Web 
hosting. Expect to pay a few hundred dollars a year for 
these services and more for E-commerce functions. 

Most hosting services, whether free, your ISP, or a 
commercial provider, offer a range of solutions ac¬ 
cording to user needs, including E-commerce solu- i i 
tions, such as secure servers, credit card processing, | 
FrontPage extensions, common gateway interface 5 I 
(CGI) scripting, and the like. While these services take j 1 

care of your Internet Web site hosting needs, you’ll still * I 
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have to dial into the Internet to up¬ 
load your files and use E-mail services. 
Most hosting services don’t provide an 
easy method of creating and managing 
an office intranet. 

Herein lies the advantage of the thin 
servers we looked at. They’ll host your 
Web site, maintain your office intranet, 
and manage your company E-mail. 
Some cost nothing, while other servers 
cost around two thousand dollars. All 
these prices were for the company’s 
minimum configurations. Expect the 
price to skyrocket as you add more op¬ 
tions. You will also have to pay for your 
Internet connection, so this needs to be 
factored in after the initial cost of the 
machine. When we say “nothing” as a 
cost, we’re referring to the Encanto 
Web Server, which is currently free if 
you sign up for Internet connection at 
$69.95 per month. 

Do-It-Yourself Options 

In the past two years, thin Web 
servers have begun to appear on the 
market as a viable option to using third 
party Web hosting services for small to 
medium-sized businesses. The model 
for their design is a small (hence the 
term “thin”), low cost server, so simple 
to set up and maintain that a business 
doesn’t need to employ a specialist 
technician to maintain a Web presence. 

Hosting your own Web site using a 
thin Web server should theoretically 
be as simple as buying the server, 
plugging it in, and uploading your 
data to your Web site. Naturally, life is 
never this simple, but the model for 
these machines is simplicity, and all 
the systems are pretty much as auto¬ 
mated as the process can be. Although 
most servers come with their own op¬ 
erating systems, these are usually 
transparent to the user, and most 
setup and administration is done 
through a simple browser interface. 

A thin server is really little more 
than a small box that will generally in¬ 
clude an internal modem or phone 
jack for connecting to a modem, some 
additional Internet connection sup¬ 
port for broadband technologies, and 



The Encanto Web Server is a powerful 
machine with E-commerce capabilities for 
hosting an online store. 


Ethernet connections for hooking up 
to a local area network (LAN). Some 
servers allow you to use your own ISP 
while others require you to use their 
recommended ISP. Most won’t in¬ 
clude keyboard or monitor outlets, 
and you’ll access them simply as a 
client on your network or through a 
high-speed serial connection from a 
PC. 

Thin Web servers also include a cen¬ 
tral processing unit (CPU), random-ac¬ 
cess memory (RAM), a hard disk, and 
an operating system, as well as site cre¬ 
ation software with templates to make it 
easier to create a functioning Web site 
for people unfa¬ 
miliar with HTML. 


The Road To Thin 


Do-it-yourself 
Web serving using 
thin servers allows 
your businesses to 
leverage its Internet 
connection. Instead 
of each user having 
a modem and E- 
mail account and 
having to dial-in 
individually to ac¬ 
cess the Internet or 
to download E- 
mail, the server can 
be connected to the 
Internet. Everyone 
on the company 
network will then 
have access via this 
one connection. 
Simply add a 
broadband connec¬ 
tion to the server, 
and soon everyone 
will be surfing via 
the server. This al¬ 
lows you to save on 
providing modems 
and dial-up ac¬ 
counts for every¬ 
one. In the process, 
you will discover 
that some servers 
give you additional 


control over what your employees are 
doing on the Internet and the ability to 
monitor and limit their access rights. 

The systems we looked at all offer E- 
mail and Internet access through per¬ 
manent or dial-up lines. These systems 
can also host your intranet and business 
Internet site. Most also offer some form 
of file sharing, which allows users to 
share files between Macs, PCs, and 
Unix boxes. This is something you may 
not otherwise be able to do within a tra¬ 
ditional network. Some of the servers 
go one step further than hosting your 
Web site and offer full E-commerce fea¬ 
tures that allow you to run an online 
store. In addition 
to serving your 
office-based em¬ 
ployees, some ser¬ 
vers offer facilities 
for remote access, 
allowing easier 
communications 
between branch of¬ 
fices and a head of¬ 
fice or allowing 
remote access by 
employees on the 
road. 


The Positives & 
Negatives 

One of the bene¬ 
fits of do-it-your¬ 
self Web hosting is 
monitoring your 
staff s activities on¬ 
line. Some servers 
will give you con¬ 
trol over spam¬ 
ming and indi¬ 
vidual user Web 
access rights. The 
E-mail services 
allow you to main¬ 
tain your own E- 
mail systems and 
manage E-mail for¬ 
warding and rout¬ 
ing within your 
organization. You 
can also have a cor¬ 
porate intranet, as 
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well as your external Web site, and 
people from within your office can 
easily post their own work to these sites. 

A negative is that there will always 
be a need for someone who knows 
about fixing servers. That way 
someone on staff can troubleshoot 
and fix problems with the server when 
something goes wrong. 

Thin & Slim 

While there are numerous thin Web 
servers on the market, we’ve chosen to 
look at four. You’ll be able to see what 
features are available to your business 
and the estimated cost. 


Having Your Own 
Web Server 



You have full control of your system 
You can maintain an office intranet 
as well as an Internet Web site 
Easier management of corporate 
e-mail 

Remote access for employees 
File sharing between different 
operating systems Easy Web 
publishing 

One E-mail and ISP account can 
service everyone 
Depending on number of 
employees, it can be cheaper than 
maintaining separate dial-up 
accounts 



You (or someone in your organiza¬ 
tion) has to fix it when something 
goes wrong 

Some technical expertise will be 
required to set it up 
The speed of your permanent con¬ 
nection to the Internet will affect 
the speed at which your visitors 
can browse your site 
To host a web site, you’ll need a per¬ 
manent connection to the Internet 


Cobalt Qube 2 (http://www.cobalt 
net.com). The Cobalt Qube 2 comes 
preconfigured with a range of Internet 
and intranet services. It’s ideal for 
small businesses with branch offices or 
educational organizations with limited 
budgets that lack a full-time network 
administrator. 

The Cobalt Qube 2 gives these orga¬ 
nizations a range of Internet and in¬ 
tranet services within their budgetary 
limitations, including Web publishing, 
E-mail services, file sharing, and the 
ability to set up and maintain discus¬ 
sion groups for better communica¬ 
tion. It can handle over 150 users, and 
there are configurations available from 
from $999. 

The machine can connect to the 
Internet with a modem. This allows a 
business to have access to the Internet 
without the cost of a dedicated 
Internet connection. Companies se¬ 
rious about Web hosting will want the 
Qube connected directly to the 
Internet through a dedicated connec¬ 
tion. Included are two 10/100Base-T 
Ethernet ports, although you’ll have to 
invest in a router, as neither this nor a 
modem are included in the price. 

Its E-mail services include the 
ability to allocate individual E-mail 
accounts and group mailing lists and 
to implement automatic vacation 
replies and E-mail forwarding. You 
can schedule E-mail delivery and re¬ 
trieval, and multi-drop support allows 
you to download messages from a 
group mailbox and separate messages 
by recipient. 

Qube offers a built-in packet filter 
firewall that can be configured to pro¬ 
tect your business’ private data while 
providing users full Internet access. In 
addition, Network Address Transla¬ 
tion (NAT) provides additional pro¬ 
tection by hiding your internal 
network from the Internet. 

The Qube is one of a few thin 
servers that supports discussion 
groups. It will automatically create 
these, allowing people in your organi¬ 
zation to work collaboratively regard¬ 
less of where they’re located. Finally, 
backup can be taken care of remotely, 


as the Qube includes software for the 
Legato Networker backup system. It 
also supports Web'browser-based 
backup to another computer. 

Encanto Web Server, Model 21 OF 
(http://www.encanto.com). The 
Encanto Web Server, formerly known 
as E.go, is an E-commerce solution 
with a built-in 56 kilobyte (KB) 
modem that provides Internet/ in¬ 
tranet access. E-mail, and Web pub¬ 
lishing solutions. 

If you choose to use the server ex¬ 
clusively for a company intranet, it 
will cost you $1,395, but if you intend 
to use it as an Internet server with or 
without E-commerce, you’ll get the 
box free when you sign up with 
InstantConnect for two years at $69.95 
per month. In fact, InstantConnect is 
the only option for connecting your 
Encanto Web Server to the Internet, 
but with over 600 local points across 
the USA, this provides local call con¬ 
nection for most business users. 

The system provides shopping cart 
functions so your visitors can load up 



The Whistle InterJet offers Web site and in¬ 
tranet hosting, file sharing, E-mail, and at an 
additional cost, remote access. 


their shopping cart with products be¬ 
fore proceeding to the checkout. The 
shopping cart calculates tax rates and 
shipping costs, and there are built-in 
forms for processing transactions at 
the checkout. 

On the security side, Encanto’s Web 
Server includes a built-in firewall as well 
as built-in Secure Sockets Layer (SSL) 
and Secure Electronic Transaction 
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(SET) protocols to enable you to com¬ 
plete secure online transactions. If you 
have a Merchant Account, you can 
also complete sales using real- time 
credit card transaction processing. 

Encanto Web Server with E-com¬ 
merce is suitable for small and 
medium-sized 
businesses. Its min¬ 
imum configura¬ 
tion would see it 
attached to a single 
PC and modem, 
but it will also func¬ 
tion on an existing 
network or can be 
used to create your 
own LAN with its 
built-in, 4-port 
Ethernet hub and 
serial port. This lets 
everyone on your 
network have access to E-mail, the 
Internet, and file sharing. 

Whistle Interjet (http://www 
.whistle.com). The Whistle Interjet 
series of thin Web servers offers a 
business Internet access, E-mail, and 
Web publishing. There are a number 
of products in the range; the smallest 
is the Inter Jet 100, at a suggested re¬ 
tail price of $1995. This unit is suit¬ 
able for 25 users or less connected by 
a 33.6Kbps modem or Integrated 
Services Digital Network (ISDN) 
connection. 

The Whistle Interjet will connect to 
your existing LAN or allow you to 
create one, using its integrated 4-port 
lOBaseT hub. The Interfet allows 
cross-platform file sharing between 
Windows and Mac computers. 

It connects to the Web via a 
Whistle-Authorized ISP and automat¬ 
ically configures itself. This makes set¬ 
ting up the unit easier than many 
competitors. You can use your own 
ISP if it provides you with a static IP 
address and it supports Simple Mail 
Transfer Protocol (SMTP) mail. In the 
case of SMTP, you will need to manu¬ 
ally enter the details. Whistle’s Interjet 
will handle multiple E-mail accounts. 
This provides employees with per¬ 
sonal E-mail addresses and allows 


them to communicate within the of¬ 
fice and across the Internet. Like most 
thin servers, user account setup is ac¬ 
complished through a browser-based 
administration program. 

You can also purchase add-on re¬ 
mote access software, which allows 
users to remotely 
access their E-mail 
and files from the 
network, as well as 
share documents 
with other users. 
Even with dial-on- 
demand access, 
with the proper 
configuration, a 
remote user can 
dial into the 
In ter Jet and trigger 
it to go online so 
they can access it. 

Employees can access the Internet 
using the Interjet as a gateway. The 
unit provides you with predefined 
small business home page templates 
for intranet and Internet. You may 
customize the templates for your own 
needs. 

When connected to the Internet, the 
Interjet will host your Web site. It has a 
built-in firewall for security. It also al¬ 
lows you to monitor usage by providing 
you with connection, activity, and diag¬ 
nostic records via log files. The Interjet 
contains an uninterruptable power 
supply (UPS), which takes care of the 
system in the event of loss of power by 
controlling the power down and reboot 
when the power is reconnected. It also 
allows you to easily backup your data to 
any workstation on your network. 

eSoft’s TEAM Internet (http:// 
www.esoft.com). eSoft’s TEAM In¬ 
ternet products are designed for 
small and medium businesses to pro¬ 
vide an affordable Internet presence. 
These products allow businesses to 
access the Internet and to have local 
control over E-mail, an external Web 
site, domain name hosting, and re¬ 
mote access via a system that is 
simple enough to be managed by 
clerical personnel with a minimum 
of training. 



This was the only physically thin server of 
those we looked at. TEAM Internet is a 
range of Web servers for small and 
medium-sized business. 


The entry level machine is the 100 
model ($1,795), which includes a 
56Kbps dial-up modem, ISDN sup¬ 
port, dual Ethernet interfaces, and an 
automatic router. It has full E-mail ca¬ 
pabilities and will allow two to 25 
workstations on a LAN to be con¬ 
nected to the Internet. TEAM Internet 
also acts as a simple Windows net¬ 
working file server so users can store, 
retrieve, and work collaboratively on 
files housed on its hard drive. 

It will handle your organization’s 
internal and Internet E-mail. User 
setup is accomplished through a 
browser-based administration utility. 
You can create mail distribution lists 
and use its E-mail forwarding option 
to route E-mail from one address to 
another. 

If you have a dial-up line, the 
TEAM Internet mail server automati¬ 
cally connects to your ISP at preset in¬ 
tervals to upload and download 
Internet E-mail. The machine also 
supports multi-drop mail delivery, so 
you can get by with only one mailbox 
at your ISP. The server will download 
and distribute incoming E-mail to the 
named recipients. 

As a Web server, TEAM Internet will 
host your intranet and an external Web 
site. It has a built-in firewall that offers 
multiple levels of security to prevent 
unauthorized access. Not all thin 
servers have Virtual Private Network 
(VPN) support, but TEAM Internet 
does, so remote users and people in 
branch offices can connect to the main 
office over the Internet and access files 
on the server. It has support for an APC 
uninterruptible power supply, which 
provides safe shutdowns automatically 
in the event of a power failure. 

With this new breed of Web servers, 
small and medium-sized businesses can 
take the power of the Web into their 
own hands. A few years ago, using E- 
commerce would have been difficult for 
a small company. Now, with just a few 
simple steps, the purchase of a thin 
Web server can give you the power 
you’ve only dreamt of. II 

by Helen Bradley 
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Unlikely Underdog 

Windows CE Can't Measure Up To The Palm OS 



Whether you love Microsoft or hate 
it, you can’t deny it is the modern 
business equivalent to the Huns. 
Defeating industry heavyweights such 
as IBM and Netscape in various mar¬ 
kets is common Microsoft procedure. 

Now Microsoft has its eye on the 
palm-sized computer platform, and 
the company has 3Com in its sights. 
But unlike previous battles, there is 
reason to believe Microsoft will remain 
the underdog for some time to come. 

There seems to be a fundamental 
difference in strategy for both compa¬ 
nies. 3Com believes users want porta¬ 
bility and ease of use. Microsoft 
believes consumers want expanded ca¬ 
pabilities, such as stereo sound and 
video content, and it provides these 
features despite a poor user interface 
and a larger size than the Palm units. 

So far, the numbers favor 3Com. The 
Palm series of connected organizers 
outsells all other brands of palm-sized 
computers and dominates the market. 


According to a Nov. 1998 survey by 
International Data Corp., 3Com’s Palm 
Connected Organizers own 72% of the 
personal digital assistant (PDA) market. 
The PDA market includes handheld 
computers that have a keyboard and 
palm-sized computers that do not. 
According to Dataquest, 40% of all 
PDAs shipped in 1998 ran the Palm op¬ 
erating system (OS). Those are impres¬ 
sive numbers when you consider the 
Palm OS doesn’t run on handheld PCs. 

Microsoft’s entry in the palm-sized 
market is Windows CE. The OS is 
portable, meaning it can run on a va¬ 
riety of platforms and processors. 
According to Dataquest, Windows CE 
was running on 25% of the units 
shipped during 1998. Although this 
number was up nearly 8% from pre¬ 
vious years, remember that Windows 
CE runs on handheld and palm-sized 
computers; the handheld market ac¬ 
counted for most of this rise. The Palm 
OS lost only 1% from 1997 to 1998. 


Dominates The Market 

Michael Mace, chief competitive of¬ 
ficer for 3Com’s Palm Division, says 
the Palm OS dominates the market 
because it gives users what they want 
most: fast access to their information 
in a small, easily portable form factor. 

How does the Palm excel at this 
compared with Windows CE? Let’s 
take a look at how both OSes perform. 

Portability and wearability. Accord¬ 
ing to Mace, the most important as¬ 
pects of the palm-sized market are 
portability and wearability. “It’s not just 
a matter of being portable, it’s a matter 
of being so lightweight and so small that 
somebody can just wear it on their body 
... without even thinking about it.” 

Palm’s devotion to size and weight 
often “means making some really tough 
tradeoffs,” Mace says. “If [adding extra 
features] means it doesn’t fit in your 
pocket anymore or it’s uncomfortable 
to have it in there, people simply won’t 
buy the thing at all,” he says. 

Microsoft has a different perspective. 
Brian Schafer, Windows CE product 
manager, says, “As people, and especially 
businesses, use devices for more than 
just electronic organizers, Windows CE 
becomes more and more attractive.” 

Windows CE devices contain many 
added features, but they sacrifice size to 
provide these features. A few tenths of 
an inch can seem insignificant, but the 
size has a tremendous impact on the 
portability and wearability of the device. 

For example, the top-of-the-line 
Windows CE palm-sized computer, the 
Casio Cassiopeia E-100, measures 5.1 x 
3.3 x 0.8 inches and weighs nine ounces. 
These measurements are slightly larger 
than the Palm III, which measures 4.7 x 
3.2 x 0.7 inches and weighs six ounces. 

But those fractions of an inch mean that 
the Cassiopeia will no longer comfort¬ 
ably slip into a shirt or coat pocket. The 
Cassiopeia may have a great display, 
stereo sound, and the ability to play 
small video clips, but you can’t carry it = 
as comfortably as a Palm device. | 

Performance and usability. Just | 
glancing at the system specs for these § 
devices can be deceiving. Most I 
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Windows CE devices ship with an av¬ 
erage of eight megabytes (MB) of 
random-access memory (RAM); the 
devices can hold up to 32MB RAM. 
Windows CE devices also include 
processors ranging from 61 megahertz 
(MHz) to 131MHz. Palm devices ap¬ 
pear less impressive. Most Palm devices 
ship with 2MB of RAM (up to 4MB) 
and a 16MHz processor. 

But when we sit down to use these 
devices, the Palm provides better per¬ 
formance. Mace credits the responsive¬ 
ness of the Palm OS to its design. Palm 
set out to create a small, simple OS that 
could run efficiently with a limited 
number of resources. The Palm pro¬ 
vides everything that most users want in 
an economical 2MB, 16MHz package. 

When it comes to performance in 
Windows CE, Schafer says personal in¬ 
formation management is only one as¬ 
pect of a Windows CE device. The 
high-quality graphics and sound are 
“where the power of a Windows CE de¬ 
vice is evident.” Microsoft touts these as 
advantages to its platform, but Mace 
believes that Microsoft is trying to do 
too much, hindering the performance 
of its OS on the palm-sized platform. 

Not only does the Palm OS perform 
better with fewer resources, it’s also 
easier to use than Windows CE. Micro¬ 
soft claims it provides a “familiar” in¬ 
terface on its palm-sized device. While 
it may be familiar, it’s far from simple. 
A common task such as closing a pro¬ 
gram on Windows CE requires as many 
as six taps on the liquid-crystal display. 
On the Palm, tapping the Home icon 
returns you to the application launcher 
and closes the program. Again, Palm 
delivers where Windows CE can not. 

Added features. Windows CE pro¬ 
vides a few extra functions that Palm 
devices do not. Newer Windows CE de¬ 
vices support color displays and one- 
touch voice recording. Other individual 
devices support more features. Philips 
Electronics’ Nino, for instance, can re¬ 
spond to voice commands. Casio’s 
Cassiopeia E-100 can play multimedia 
content such as short video clips and 
compressed digital music. The Palm OS 
has none of these flashy applications. 


Of course, you pay a price for all 
those added features. Color displays, ac¬ 
cording to Mace, would add 2.5 times 
the size and weight to the Palm V orga¬ 
nizer. To support the voice capabilities 
(recording, playback, and voice com¬ 
mands), Windows CE devices need 
more RAM, better speakers, a micro¬ 
phone, and faster processors, and this 
extra equipment limits battery life. 
Palm devices can last more than a 
month on two AAA batteries, while 
Windows CE devices often have an av¬ 
erage battery life of about eight hours. 

Planning For The Future 

Microsoft and 3Com have been 
busy forming business 
relationships to enhance 
and market their prod¬ 
ucts. Microsoft recently 
made a $5 billion in¬ 
vestment in AT&T. In 
exchange, AT&T will 
put Windows CE on an 
additional 2.5 million to 
5 million of its set-top 
boxes. (Previous agree¬ 
ments provided for 5 
million Windows CE 
set-top boxes, raising 
the total to 7.5 million 
to 10 million units.) 

Set-top boxes will de¬ 
liver information and 
entertainment content 
to consumers as the 
cable broadband market grows. 

3Com has made its share of news in 
the last few months. A June agreement 
with Sun Microsystems adds support 
for Java to the Palm OS. A program 
written in Java can run on any platform 
that supports a Java Run Time Environ¬ 
ment, regardless of processor or plat¬ 
form. The Java2 Micro Edition will 
bring the Java Run Time Environments 
to consumer appliances such as the 
Palm. The agreement between Sun and 
3Com lets Sun optimize this new run¬ 
time environment for the Palm OS. 

In June, 3Com also paired with 
America Online (AOL) to provide Palm 
users access to AOL E-mail and 


services. In the future, AOL hopes to 
distribute a limited number of special 
Palm Ills to AOL users. 

Alternatives 

While alternatives to the Palm OS 
and Windows CE exist, few offer the 
functionality of those OSes. 

Franklin’s RexPro proves that size 
isn’t everything; sales of the credit card 
sized device have been lackluster. One 
reason may be the user interface. The 
RexPro lacks a touch screen, and users 
have to maneuver through menus and 
enter data using five buttons. While the 
Palm lets users synchronize E-mail to 
their device, the RexPro does not. 


Royal’s palm-sized device, known as 
daVinci, uses a proprietary operating 
system. But recently, 3Com filed for an 
injunction to keep Royal from selling its 
$100 daVinci palm-sized PCs. The 
court approved the injunction, saying 
there may be copyright violations. 

It seems odd to say that Microsoft is 
an underdog. But that’s just what it is. 
Not only does Windows CE have some 
serious performance and usability is¬ 
sues, but Microsoft’s strategy in this 
market seems unfounded in light of 
Palm’s continued growth. II 

by Chad Denton 



Although Windows CE (left) may look more familiar to desktop PC 
users, the Palm OS' clean and intuitive interface (right) gives you 
quick access to the information you want. 
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Quick Studies 



PowerPoint 97 

Using The AutoContent Wizard 


Your boss suddenly 
springs the news on 
you: In 15 minutes, 
you’re supposed to 
share information at a staff meeting 
about a project you’re spearheading. 
This news would probably send most 
people into cardiac arrest. You, how¬ 
ever, are a PowerPoint user, which 
means you can quickly create a presen¬ 
tation using the AutoContent Wizard. 

The AutoContent Wizard has the 
presentation’s design, structure, and 
sample content already in place; all you 
have to do is replace the sample con¬ 
tent with your content Because of its 
ease-of-use, this wizard remains one 
of the most popular ways to quickly 
create a presentation. 

Getting Started 

You can start the AutoContent 
Wizard two ways. If you’ve just 
launched PowerPoint, you can 
choose the AutoContent Wizard 
radio button in the PowerPoint start 
up dialog box, then click OK. If you 
already have cleared this dialog box, 
you can choose the New command 
from the File menu to display the New 
Presentation dialog box. Click the 
Presentations tab, then double-click the 
AutoContent Wizard icon. 

To use the AutoContent Wizard, 
you make choices on each page and 
then click Next to advance to the sub¬ 
sequent page, Back to display the pre¬ 
vious page, or Finish to complete the 
operation. You can also click Cancel at 
any time to ditch the entire process. 

Because the opening screen just dis¬ 
plays general information (but doesn’t 
present you with any choices), click 
Next to display the second page, pre¬ 
sentation type. You use this page to 


choose the type of presentation that fits 
your needs. Limit the type of presenta¬ 
tions listed by clicking one of the 
category buttons, then click the pre¬ 
sentation you want. For example, 
select Projects to display only the pre¬ 
sentations associated with that topic. 

Use the third page of the wizard, 
output options, to designate the general 
type of output you want. For example, 
if you’re running a brainstorming ses¬ 
sion or meeting, you would probably 
choose Presentations, Informal Meet¬ 
ings, Handouts. In contrast, if you want 


to publish the presentation on the 
World Wide Web, you should instead 
choose Internet, Kiosk. 

Use the fourth page to choose the 
exact type of output you want. Your 
choice dictates which design template 
PowerPoint will use to display the pre¬ 
sentation. For example, PowerPoint 
uses a different template for 35-mil¬ 
limeter (mm) slides than it does for an 
on-screen show. You can also indicate if 
you plan to use handouts. In general, 
it’s a good idea to leave the default op¬ 
tion (Yes) in place. 

You use the fifth page, presentation 
options, to enter text that appears on 
the title page of your presentation. To 
add a title, enter it in the Presentation 


Title text box. If you-are set up as the 
user on your computer, your name au¬ 
tomatically displays in the Your Name 
text box; if not, you can enter it manu¬ 
ally. You can also enter other text, such 
as your department’s name, in the 
Additional Information text box. When 
you finish, click Next to display the final 
page of the AutoContent Wizard. If 
your choices satisfy you, click Finish. 

Filling In Your Blueprint 

Whenever the AutoContent Wizard 
creates a new presentation, it displays it 
in Outline view, complete with the in¬ 
formation you entered for the title slide. 
The remainder of the presentation is 
shown as a series of slides; this format 
serves as a handy blueprint for your 
final presentation. 

Next, replace this sample text 
with your text. To do this, high¬ 
light the AutoContent Wizard’s 
text and then type in your text. 
Once you finish inputting the text, 
you may want to make a few 
changes. For example, you can 
open the Format menu and select 
Apply Design to choose a different 
design template. You can also 
format the text by highlighting it 
and then selecting Font from the 
Format menu. 

Faster Presentations 

Finally, if you want to quickly create 
a presentation with the sample content 
in place but don’t want to work 
through the AutoContent Wizard’s 
page-by-page choices, just choose the 
New command from the File menu, 
then click the Presentations tab. 
Double-click an icon to create a new 
presentation with sample content. 

Using the AutoContent Wizard, 
you’ll be able to streamline the process 
of initially creating a presentation— 
whether you have a rapidly ap¬ 
proaching deadline or not. II 

by Linda Bird 


Presentations 

Beginner 
97 for Win9x 



Use PowerPoint's AutoContent Wizard to create 
presentations in a flash. 
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Quick Studies 


Going Online 

Using AOL Buddy List 


Online America Online’s E- 

Beginner mail works fast, but 

I opening messages, 

- ! look-ing up addresses, 

and clicking various buttons can take 
the spontaneity out of composing a 
quick communique. For speedy access 
to your online friends, the Buddy List 
makes a fine companion. 

The Buddy List is a small program 
built into America Online (AOL) soft¬ 
ware that keeps track of your AOL- 
using friends and alerts you when they 
sign on and off. If you find them on¬ 
line, you can dash off a short message 
or engage in a quick text chat. There’s 
no tedious sending and receiving, just 
instantaneous back-and-forth typing. 

Finding Friends 

If you have friends who use an 
Internet service provider (ISP) other 
than AOL, you can keep track of them, 
too, thanks to AOL Instant Messenger 
(AIM), which is available for free at 
http://www.aol.com. 

AIM works much 
like the Buddy List 
but doesn’t require 
AOL software or its 
connection. Once 
your friends load 
AIM, they’ll pop up 
on your Buddy List, 
regardless of which 
ISP they use. 

To start building 
your list, connect to 
AOL. If the Buddy 
List box doesn’t appear in your AOL 
window, open the applet by clicking 
People on the button toolbar, then 
choose View Buddy List. 

If this is the first time you’ve tried 
the Buddy List, all those zeros in the 


different buddy categories may make 
you look unpopular. Don’t let that get 
you down; AOL doesn’t know who 
your buddies are on its own. You 
must enter each buddy separately. 

Cliques & Cohorts 

To add a new buddy, click the Setup 
button toward the bottom of the box. 
Normally, a list of three different 
buddy categories appears: Buddies, 
Family, and Co-Workers. You can 
customize these groups by deleting 
them, renaming them, or adding 
more. Highlight a group name and 
click Edit for renaming, or click Create 
or Delete for serious Buddy Group re¬ 
configuration. 

Once the groups are formed, fill 
them up with some buddies. Double¬ 
click a group name and type a friend’s 
screen name in the space that appears. 
Next, click the Add Buddy button. 
The name moves into the fist of bud¬ 
dies in that particular group. Click 
Remove Buddy if 
someone has fallen 
into disfavor. 

If you don’t re¬ 
member your bud¬ 
dy’s screen name, 
click Cancel and go 
back to the Buddy 
List Setup box. 
Click the Member 
Directory button 
and search for peo¬ 
ple by name, loca¬ 
tion, or some other 
information listed in their Mem-ber 
Profile. This search tool only works 
for AOL members; if you want to 
buddy up with nonmembers via AIM, 
ask them for their screen names so 
you can enter them yourself. 



America Online's Buddy List makes 
chatting online quick and easy. 


Buddy System 

Before looking at the other buttons 
in Buddy Setup, let’s play around a 
bit. Close the setup window and go 
back to the Buddy List. Your online 
buddies’ names will show up in the 
Buddy List under their category name. 
If no buddies show up right away, 
check back later. When a buddy name 
appears, double-click it to open the 
Instant Message box. Type in a short 
message and click Send. 

To talk to more than one buddy at a 
time, click the Buddy Chat button. A 
new box shows up with a list of online 
buddies. You can choose which people 
to invite by either leaving the names in 
the box or erasing them, then clicking 
Send. Everyone will receive an invita¬ 
tion to join you in a private chat room. 

Preferred Pals 

Once you get used to hanging out 
with buddies online, configure the 
Buddy List to suit your tastes. Click 
the Setup button again and explore its 
last two options, Privacy Preferences 
and Buddy List Preferences. 

Privacy Preferences is great for 
trimming down the Buddy List to ac¬ 
tual friends who don’t merely want to 
sell you something or harangue you in 
other ways. AOL’s default setting lets 
Buddy List work for all AOL and AIM 
users; everyone will be able to see 
whether or not you’re online. If that 
makes you uneasy, or if you’ve en¬ 
countered some problems, select one 
of the other options. You can block all 
AIM users, certain screen names, 
everyone but certain screen names, or 
all buddies and nonbuddies alike. 

Under Buddy List Preferences, you 
can choose whether the Buddy List ap¬ 
pears automatically when you sign on 
and which sounds play when buddies 
appear or disappear. Click Save when 
you’re done with the setup; that’s good 
advice to pass on to any buddy. II 

by Alan Phelps 
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Quick Studies 


Microsoft Works 4.5 


appears in searches.‘To do this, click 
New Keyword, type a word, and click 
OK. When you’re finished, click OK. 


Working With Clip Art 


Integrated 

Software j with Microsoft Works 
Beginner 4.5, it’s easy to add clip 

4.5 for Win95 } art, photographs, or 
your own computer 
graphics to word processing and data¬ 
base documents. You’ll choose art 
from a gallery of 7,000 images or im¬ 
port your own. Later, you can move 
and resize the art as you wish. 

Start by selecting ClipArt under the 
Insert menu, which brings you to the 
Microsoft Clip Gallery. (In a database, 
first select View, Form Design.) The first 
time, this may call for your installation 
disc and take several minutes to load. 
The Clip Gallery has its own help menu 
and can be used by other Windows pro¬ 
grams, such as Microsoft Word. 

Under the Pictures tab, art is 
organized into categories such as 
entertainment, sports, and 
weather. Click any category to 
browse its artwork. To ma¬ 
neuver the Gallery, use the back 
and forward arrows (in the 
upper left-hand corner) or click 
the “All Categories” icon next to 
the forward arrow. To locate a 
certain kind of artwork, type a 
keyword into the “Search for 
clips” field and press ENTER. 

When you find something you 
like, single-click it for your op¬ 
tions. The top one adds the clip to 
your document. (If the Gallery 
can’t locate the art, insert the Works 
CD-ROM.) Underneath is a preview 
button. The third option is for adding 
artwork to the Favorites or another cat¬ 
egory. Finally, you can opt to find sim¬ 
ilar clips. 

Clips Online 

Connect to the Internet and go to 
The Microsoft Clip Gallery Live. 


Choose from the 750,000 pieces of clip 
art. In the Clip Gallery, click Clips 
Online, and Works opens the site in 
your browser. Once you agree to 
Microsoft’s terms, you can view clips by 
type, search by keyword, or browse 
categories. 

To pick a piece of art, click the red 
arrow underneath it. Your new clip 
will appear in the Downloaded Clips 
category of your Clip Gallery for you 
to use as you do any others. 

Import Clips 

If you have your own artwork, such 
as digital photographs or computer 
graphics, add them to your Clip Gal¬ 


lery by clicking Import Clips. Browse 
your hard drive or diskette until you 
find the file, select it, and click Import. 

You’ll want to fill out some informa¬ 
tion in the Clip Properties dialog box to 
integrate your artwork into the Gallery. 
Type an explanation under the De¬ 
scription tab. Under Categories, decide 
where you want the art to appear. 
Finally, under the Keywords tab, enter 
some words about your artwork so it 


Working With Illustrations 

If you want to modify the artwork, 
click it so that a gray box appears. Cut, 
copy, and paste it with options under 
the Edit menu. To move a selected piece 
of art, hold down the mouse button 
and drag and drop it to a new spot. 

To resize art, move one of the han¬ 
dles on the box. If you grab a corner, 
the artwork maintains its proportions. 
Use side handles to stretch or squeeze it. 
Alternately, right-click the art and select 
Format Picture. (In the word processor, 
look under the Size tab.) Then, enter 
the desired size. To restore it to its orig¬ 
inal proportions, enter 100% for both 
Height and Width under Scaling. 

In the word processor, one impor¬ 
tant distinction has to do with the art’s 
relationship to text. Inline art behaves 
like a large character. It moves 
when you type around it and 
might appear mid-sentence or 
change the line spacing. 
Absolute artwork is in a fixed 
position on the page, and the 
text flows around it. Absolute 
artwork can be seen only in 
Page Layout (under the View 
menu). To control this option, 
right-click the artwork and pick 
Format Picture. Under the Text 
Wrap tab, choose a layout op¬ 
tion. You can also set Picture 
Position, although it’s usually 
easier to go into the Page Layout 
view and drag the artwork to 
your chosen spot. 

If you’re using the database, use the 
clip art as background. Make it the back 
layer of the document by selecting it 
and picking Format, Send To Back. 

Change your mind? Right-click the 
art and select Replace Clip Object. 
This takes you back to the Clip Gallery 
so you can start all over again. II 

by Sarah D. Scalet 



Inline dip art appears as a large character in the text of a 
word processing document. 
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You’re ready to shop for a new computer? But you’re too busy to leave your computer? 

Shop for hardware, software, you know where: on-line. You’ll find all the computer stuff you need. 
It’s fast. It’s safe. It’s a lot easier to browse the web. 



Worldwide. Webwide. Visa? It’s everywhere you want to be? 


©1999 Visa U.S.A. Inc. 







Switching Jobs Can Have 
An Unfortunate Effect On 
Your Retirement Savings. 



Don’t Lose 40% Or More Of Your Retirement Plan To Taxes And Penalties. 
Call For Your Free Information Kit Today. 


If you’ve switched jobs, the way you handle the 
payout from your former employer’s retirement 
plan is very important. This may be one of the 
largest sums you'll ever receive. And, 
depending on what you choose to do, you 
could lose 40% or more of it to federal, state, and local 
taxes as well as early withdrawal penalties. It makes 
sense to know the facts before you act. 

T. Rowe Price can help. We offer a free kit that 
clearly explains the options in plain, straightforward 
language. You’ll learn the pros and cons of each 
distribution option and how to 
avoid the potential taxes and 


penalties. And if you choose a rollover IRA from 
T. Rowe Price, you’ll have access to our know¬ 
ledgeable customer representatives, who can 
help make the rollover process as easy and 
hassle-free as possible. 

Request your free kit today. Call us and we’ll send 
you our free kit on managing your retirement plan 
distribution, which includes the tools you need to help 
you decide what’s best for you. We’ll also include 
information about our broad range of no-load mutual 
funds. Call our toll-free number today. Because we’d 
hate to see your retirement 
plan go all to pieces. 



1 - 800 - 401-1868 


Invest With Confidence ® CjgjjL 

T.RoweRice 8k 


For more information, including fees and expenses, request a prospectus. Read it carefully before investing. T. Rowe Price Investment Services, Inc., Distributor, iraro 49985 











Quick Studies 


Microsoft Word 97 

Protect Documents From Macro Viruses 


Word 

Processing Unfortunately, Word 

Intermediate 97 i s susceptible to 

97forWin95 infection by macro 

MfmmmmK viruses. These script- 

based intruders attack Word docu¬ 
ments and templates rather than 
Word itself. They are called “macro 
viruses” because they hide in Word 
macros, those tiny applications that 
run inside Word to automate a set of 
complicated or repetitive tasks. By 
default, all macros are stored in the 
Word Normal.dot template for use 
in every Word document and allow 
you to perform a series of com¬ 
mands, instructions, or tasks when 
you press one or two keystrokes. 

In March 1999, the Melissa macro 
virus reared its ugly head. Although this 
virus didn’t destroy any data, it was an 
annoyance. The virus, which is com¬ 
monly transmitted from an infected 
system via Microsoft Outlook, infected 
a recipient’s system by altering Word’s 
Normal.dot template and inserting an 
entry in the Windows Registry. 

Any Word document created by or 
opened in a Melissa-infected system, 
in turn, became infected. Infected 
documents sent to uninfected systems 
carried the virus and, if opened, in¬ 
fected the recipient’s system, as well. 
To ensure propagation, Melissa’s pro¬ 
gramming code directed the virus to 
create an E-mail message with itself as 
an attachment. It then sent itself to the 
first 50 recipients listed in the user’s 
Outlook address book. When an un¬ 
suspecting recipient opened the E- 
mail attachment, infection spread. 

Ounce Of Prevention 

Word can neither scan your system 
for infected macros nor remove a 
macro virus. However, it does offer 


built-in macro-virus protection. 
Once activated, this protection causes 
a dialog box to appear whenever you 
try to open a document that contains 
macros. You can enable the macros if 
you’re sure the document is virus 
free. If you suspect a document’s 



Word 97 offers you a built-in macro-virus 
warning system to keep your documents safe. 


macros may contain a virus or if 
you’re not sure about the origin of 
the macros, open the document 
without macros. By preventing a 
macro virus from running, you stave 
off infection. 

Word turns on macro virus protec¬ 
tion by default. To verify that this fea¬ 
ture is active, open the Tools menu, 
click Options, click the General tab, 
then look for a check mark in the 
Macro Virus Protection box. To turn 
off protection, clear the check mark 
from the box. Alternatively, the next 
time the warning dialog inquires 
whether to enable or disable a docu¬ 
ment’s macros, clear the check mark 
from Always Ask Before Opening 
Documents With Macros Or Custom- 
izations. If you turn off macro virus 
protection in this way, the dialog box 
warning will not appear. You can al¬ 
ways turn on protection by putting 
the check mark back in the box next 
to Macro Virus Protection on the 
aforementioned General tab. Our ad¬ 
vice is to leave this protection 
enabled; it’s worth the extra mouse- 
clicks you’ll endure. 


Infection Cures 

If you suspect infection, purchase a 
commercial antivirus application with 
the latest virus signature updates. (Of 
course, you should be using an an¬ 
tivirus application on your system 
anyway.) Use it to scan your system and 
remove the virus. 

You also can prevent macro virus in¬ 
fection by pressing the SHIFT key as 
you open a document. Pressing SHIFT 
prevents macros from running. If the 
file contains a macro virus, it will not 
load into memory when the file opens. 

To remove infected macros from a 
document when you don’t have an an¬ 
tivirus program available, exit Word. 
Navigate to the folder that contains the 
Normal.dot template (typically it’s lo¬ 
cated in C:\OFFICE 97\TEMPLATES). 
Right-click the Normal.dot template file 
name, choose Rename from the pop-up 
context menu, then rename the file 
Normal.old. The Normal.dot template 
is re-created the next time you open 
Word. Next, open Word. Press and 
hold the SHIFT key as you open the in¬ 
fected document. When loading com¬ 
pletes, release the SHIFT key. 

With the infected file open, but 
macros not loaded, open the Tools 
menu, select Macro, then click Macro. 
In the Macro window, select All Active 
Templates And Documents from the 
Macros In drop-down menu. Click 
the suspect macro, click Delete, then 
click Yes. Repeat these steps for all 
macros that may be infected. When 
you’re finished, click Close. 

To disinfect the open file, choose 
Select All from the Edit menu. Press 
SHIFT-Left Arrow to delete the docu¬ 
ment’s final paragraph mark from the 
selected text. Open the Edit menu and 
choose Copy, select New from the File 
menu, and select the template you want 
to use. Then, open the Edit menu and 
select Paste. Repeat the macro removal 
steps outlined above to ensure your file 
is clean, then save this document. II 

by Carol S. Holzberg, Ph.D. 
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Quick Studies 


0R5 


WordPerfect 8.0 


Position, then click Clear. Select Clear 
All to clear all tab settings. To restore 
the default settings, click Default. 


Changing Tab Settings 


Word 

Processing Are you using the Space 

Intermediate bar to position text in 

8.0farWin9x your documents? Some 

M people may have used 
tabs, but limited themselves to the de¬ 
fault tab settings. If you’ve avoided 
using tabs because you aren’t sure how 
to create your own settings, this article 
will help you take full advantage of this 
convenient feature. 

Tab settings are used to align text at 
a specific point or indent a single line 
of text. Text can be left or right justi¬ 
fied, centered, or aligned on a decimal 
point. You also can set up dot leaders, 
which insert a row of characters (usu¬ 
ally periods) before the aligned text. 
Dot leaders are particularly useful 
when creating tables of contents or 
other documents in which the reader 
might need assistance in matching the 
text on the left with that on the right. 

When you press the TAB key, the 
insertion point and any subsequent 
text is moved to the right to the next 
tab setting. To move to the left one tab 
setting, press SHIFT-TAB. 

Using The Ruler 

To change tab settings, choose 
View, Ruler to display a ruler showing 
where the current tab settings are lo¬ 
cated. The ruler’s settings depend 
upon where the insertion point is 
when you display the ruler. If you’ve 
never changed the tab settings, you 
will see that default left-aligned tabs 
are set up every half inch. These can 
be changed or deleted; any changes 
made take effect in the current para¬ 
graph and any subsequent text until 
you change the tab settings again. If 
you select text before changing a tab 
setting, the changes will affect only the 
paragraph containing the selected text. 


To delete a tab setting, click and 
drag its triangular shaped marker off 
the ruler. To clear all the markers, 
right-click a marker and choose Clear 
All Tabs. To restore the default set¬ 
tings, right-click a marker and 
select Default Tab Settings. 

Move a tab marker on the 
ruler by clicking and dragging it 
to a new location. If you drag a 
marker over another one, the 
original marker is deleted. To 
create tab settings other than left 
aligned, right-click a tab marker 
and select a different type of tab. 

Then click the ruler on which 
you want the tab marker to ap¬ 
pear. If you click on an existing 
marker, it will be replaced with 
the new type. 


Using Tab Set 

Another way to change tab settings 
is with the Tab Set dialog box. Right- 
click the ruler and choose Tab Set or 
click Format, Line, Tab Set. 

The options in the Tab Set dialog 
box let you specify exact positions for 
tabs. To create a tab setting, click either 
From Left Margin or From Left Edge 
Of Paper to determine where the tab 
settings are positioned. Specify the Tab 
Type and Tab Position, then click Set. 

To create evenly spaced tabs, specify 
the Tab Position for the leftmost tab, 
then select Repeat Every and specify 
the distance between tabs. For dot 
leaders, you can choose the dot leader 
character and amount of space be¬ 
tween characters. If you are setting up 
decimal tabs, you have the option of 
selecting the character that the text 
will be aligned on. 

To clear a single tab setting using 
the Tab Set dialog box, specify its Tab 


Tab Tips 

Changing tab settings several times 
within a document results in multiple 
tab rulers. An icon appears in the far 
left margin each time tab settings are 
changed. Click the icon to display a 
tab ruler that you can use to change 


tab settings. If you right-click the icon, 
options on the drop down menu allow 
you to cut, copy, or delete that set of 
tabs. When a ruler is deleted, the tab 
settings for the affected text will revert 
to those on the previous ruler. 

To control whether underlining is 
continuous when using tabs, choose 
Format, Font. Select the desired 
Underline option (Text Only, Text 
and Spaces, Text and Tabs, All). 

Although tab settings are useful for 
aligning text in a variety of situations, 
keep in mind that a tab moves just one 
line of text to the next tab setting. It 
may be more efficient to use other 
WordPerfect features for certain tasks. 
For example, to move all the lines in 
the current paragraph to the next tab 
setting, choose Format, Paragraph and 
select an indent option. To arrange in¬ 
formation in rows and columns, use 
Tables or Columns. II 

by Diane Kaye WaJkowiak, M.A. 
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Quick Studies 


Quicken Deluxe 98 


Financial Planning, Part II 


Spreadsheets , ~ c 

, > ou can find free nnan- 

Intermediate , . , 

| I ffil cial planning advice 

98 for Win9x , c . 

■ and facts from nu- 

merous sources these 
days. From the morning newspaper to 
the guy you met two minutes ago on 
the airplane, answers to your financial 
questions abound. To decipher what in¬ 
formation is worthwhile, however, you 
must separate the informed advisors 
from the clueless advisors. 

This is why it is always best to get 
advice from a trusted source such as 
Quicken. Good advice and factual in¬ 
formation are easy to find using the 
Quicken Deluxe 98 software and the 
Quicken Web site. Because we dis¬ 
cussed the program’s built-in finan¬ 
cial-planning advice in last month’s 
issue, this month we’ll focus on some 
of Quicken’s online offerings. 


the New button on the Security List page, 
then follow Quicken’s directions.) 

Next, click the Update Prices button 
and then Get Online Quotes 8c News. 
Click Update Now to begin the process. 
{NOTE: If you haven’t registered your 



Quicken Deluxe 98 can connect to the Internet 
and download the latest quotes and news for 
securities in your portfolio. 


Internet Connection Setup 

Before Quicken can interact with 
the Internet, you must set up your 
Internet connection. From the Online 
menu, click Internet Connection and 
then Setup. Then, click the radio 
button for the type of Internet con¬ 
nection you have and click Next. Then 
follow the instructions in each of the 
subsequent windows. 

Current News & Quotes 

Once you have an Internet connec¬ 
tion set up, you will probably want to 
download current news and quotes for 
securities in your portfolio. Press 
CTRL-U to open the Portfolio View 
window in Quicken. {NOTE: If you 
don’t have any securities set up, this 
screen won’t open,. To set up some securi¬ 
ties, open the Lists menu, select 
Investment, and then click Security. Click 


software, you will have to do that first.) If 
you have set up Quicken to dial your 
Internet connection, it will automati¬ 
cally dial up your Internet connection 
and download the information. (If you 
have problems dialing, try opening your 
Internet connection before starting 
Quicken.) Once you finish down¬ 
loading the information, Quicken will 
show a status window in which you will 
need to click Done or Continue. 

In the Portfolio View window, you’ll 
now see the latest prices for the securi¬ 
ties. To see the latest news and historical 
charts, click one of the securities and 
click Detail View. Click the Holdings 
tab along the bottom of the window to 
view the historical charts and the per¬ 
formance of the security. Click the 
News tab along the bottom to see the 
latest news headlines. To read one of 
the stories, click its hyperlink. (You 
must open your Internet connection if 
it isn’t already ope, to read the story.) 


Market Watch 

Another means of finding current 
market and security news is by using 
Quicken’s Market Watch. Click the 
Features menu, select Investments, 
and then click Market Watch. The 
Market Watch window contains the 
latest information from several finan¬ 
cial markets in the United States. 
(You’ll need to open your Internet 
connection to see the latest data.) 

The Market Watch window has sev¬ 
eral areas. To see the latest quotes 
from the markets, use the Markets 8c 
Portfolio section of the window. To 
see the latest news and advice from 
Wall Street, use the Market Commen¬ 
tary section. To research mutual funds 
and stocks, use the Standard 8c Poor’s 
section. 

Click any of the hyperlinks to view 
additional information. (If your 
Internet connection isn’t open when 
you click a link, Quicken will dial your 
connection.) Quicken will open a new 
Internet window to display the data. 
Many of the links will take you to a 
story on the Quicken.com Web site. To 
return to the Market Watch home page, 
click the Market Watch tab along the 
right side of the Quicken window. 

Quicken.com 

The Quicken Web site contains a 
ton of solid financial advice. To access 
it, click the Online menu, Quicken On 
The Web, and then Quicken.com. This 
will open an Internet window where 
you can read the latest news headlines 
or search for stock quotes. 

To find financial-planning informa¬ 
tion, click a link under the Departments 
section. Once you select a topic, 
Quicken.com will show you news, fea¬ 
ture stories, and educational informa¬ 
tion about the topic. Click a subtopic to 
learn more about it or jump to a new fi¬ 
nancial-planning topic using the links 
along the left side of the screen. II 

by Kyle Schurman 
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Print Shop Deluxe 

Creating Mailing Labels 


• Desktop 

Publishing Prepare office mailings 

• Intermediate by using Print Shop 

• 6.0forWin9x ;> Deluxe to print sheets 

of customized return 
address labels. You can use plain 
text or enhance them with an attrac¬ 
tive graphic. Whichever design you 
choose, you can get the job done 
quickly with Print Shop’s ready¬ 
made label templates. 

Open Print Shop, then click Labels 
in the Select A Project window. Click 
Help Me Design in the Select A 
Method window to work with Print 
Shop’s label layouts, then click Next. 
Print Shop’s Select A Format dialog 
box appears, with a list of your label 
options. The program is designed to 
work with a variety of Avery laser and 
pinfeed labels, including those for ad¬ 
dresses, diskettes, video cassettes, 
audio cassettes, and CDs. You also can 
use Avery inkjet stock. Inkjet stock 
numbers that correspond to compat¬ 
ible laser stock are listed in the Print 
Shop users manual. 

We chose Avery Laser Label #5160 
(Avery Inkjet Label #8160) to print a 
three-column by 10-row sheet of 30 la¬ 
bels, with each label measuring 1 x 
2.625 inches. Make your selection and 
click Next, then insert the Print Shop 
Product CD. 

In this case, The Print Shop Label 
Layout dialog box offered five choices. 
We chose Layout 2 to get a format that 
combines text and graphics. Layout 2 
also makes it easier to add more lines of 
text because it positions the label text 
box near the top of the form. To design 
a label using your own layout, put a 
check mark in the box next to No 
Layout. After you’ve selected, click OK. 
The selected label layout opens on the 
Design Desk. It contains the name and 
address information that you specified 


the last time you set your preferences in 
the File menu. (Select Preferences and 
click the Return Address Tab to fill in 
requested information.) If you haven’t 
configured this, the label text box will 
be blank. 

To move the graphic placeholder to 
the opposite side of the label, click-drag 



Print Shop Deluxe is designed to work with 30 
Avery laser and pinfeed label formats. 


it into position. Then, drag the text 
placeholder to move it to the right. 
Double-click the text placeholder to 
begin typing your address information. 
Press ENTER to move to a new line of 
text. Use the alignment buttons on the 
Text toolbar to modify line justification 
as needed. If the text box is too small to 
hold the address, click anywhere out¬ 
side the text box to exit editing mode, 
then click the text box to select it. Click- 
drag the text box’s bottom center 
handle to increase the size of the text 
placeholder. 

Add Some Style 

Click the Insert Graphic button on 
the Object toolbar and choose a graphic 
category to browse. Or, if you already 
know which graphic to use, click the 
Search tab, click the Keyword(s) radio 
button, enter a search word, then click 


Start Search. Click one of the graphics 
in the preview window to select it, then 
click OK to insert the selected graphic 
in the center of the label layout. Adjust 
the size of this graphic so it matches the 
size of the graphic placeholder. 

To make the graphic larger or 
smaller, click-drag one of its corner 
handles. Then, click-drag the artwork 
so it rests on the placeholder. When the 
sizes match, right-click the original 
placeholder graphic, then choose Delete 
from the pop-up context menu. If you 
have to move the new graphic to access 
the placeholder, move it back to the 
same position as the original once you 
have deleted the first graphic. To see 
how your label will look when printed, 
choose Actual Size from the View 
menu, or click the magnifying class 
icon at the bottom of the Design Desk, 
and choose Actual Size from the pop¬ 
up menu. Select Save from File menu, 
name the project, then save your work. 

Printing 

Select Print from the File menu to 
print a hard copy. To ensure the labels 
print correctly, print a test run on ordi¬ 
nary paper before printing on label 
stock. Press and hold the CTRL key 
while clicking particular labels in the 
Preview window. When you click the 
Print button, only the selected labels 
will print. Take the printed test page 
and place it under a sheet of blank label 
stock. Align both sheet edges, then hold 
them up to the light. If text or graphic 
placeholders run over any label stock 
edges, return to the Design Desk and 
reposition the placeholders as neces¬ 
sary. Save your changes, then print an¬ 
other test page. When you’re satisfied 
with the output, insert a sheet of label 
stock, select Print from the File menu, 
and click the Select All button. Click the 
Properties button in the Print Label 
Project dialog box, choose an output 
quality for your printer, then click 
Print. (I 
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Quick Studies 


Web Browsers 


Composing Messages in Outlook Express 5 


• Online 

• Intermediate 


Users of Internet 
Explorer’s Outlook 
Explorer 5.0 Express 5 E-mail client 
f ace a 0 f options 
when they sit down to fire off an elec¬ 
tronic message. 

With its friendly interface and the 
capability to send and receive Hyper- 
text Markup Language (EITML, en¬ 
coded forms for graphical messages 
that feature pictures and sound). 
Outlook Express 5 is one of the best 
tools to send and receive electronic 
mail. If you don’t have a copy, pick one 
up for free at Microsoft’s Web site, 
http://www.microsoft.com. 

A stroll through the New Message 
screen passes some interesting territory. 
To get started exploring the options 
that make E-mail just a little more ex¬ 
citing, click the New Mail button on 
the main Outlook Express toolbar. 

Familiar Features 

Anyone who has used E-mail appli¬ 
cations will recognize the basic fea¬ 
tures. Four main boxes present spaces 
in which to type the recipient’s E-mail 
address, any carbon copy addresses, a 
subject line, and the message itself. A 
menu bar and a toolbar with addi¬ 
tional commands sits along the top. 
It’s all pretty simple, but this same 
form can leap beyond the basics. 

Let’s begin by playing around with 
the fonts, a favorite pastime in word 
processors. Click the Format menu 
and be sure the message is set to Rich 
Text (HTML) rather than Plain Text. 
Not everyone can read rich text; those 
with older E-maif programs may have 
a difficult time making out what 
you’re saying. However, most recipi¬ 
ents with newer programs should be 
able to appreciate fanciful additions. 


With Rich Text selected, click in the 
message area. A formatting toolbar will 
then appear above the text box. The 
first drop-down menu is for choosing 
fonts, the second for font size. The 
next button, Style, is a peculiar HTML 
relic that you can use to quickly make 
paragraphs large or small or to apply 
bold and italics. However, you also can 
apply these style features to individual 
words using the buttons immediately 
to the right. 

To add a dash of maroon or 
fuchsia, highlight some text and click 
the Font Color button, which appears 
as an “A.” The next four buttons will 
add bullets or change the indenting. 
The buttons that look like lines 
stacked atop one another change text 
justification. 

The Good Stuff 

The three but¬ 
tons on the far 
right end are for 
adding a horizontal 
line, a hyperlink 
that recipients can 
click to visit Web 
pages, and pic¬ 
tures. To add a hy- _ 

perlink, click the 

button and fill in the address of a Web 
site. To add a graphic, click the picture 
button and then click the Browse 
button to find the file on your com¬ 
puter. The layout section of this new 
box sets how the picture is aligned with 
the rest of the page; try out the different 
options to get a feel for what is avail¬ 
able. Horizontal and vertical spacing 
lets you keep text a specific number of 
pixels away from the image. 

The next interesting command to 
explore is Background, which you’ll 



Outlook Express 5 lets message senders view 
their E-mail right down to the raw HTML code. 


find in the Format menu. Under 
Background, you can choose to set a 
background color that will fill the en¬ 
tire message area, pick a background 
picture that will appear under your 
text, or include a background sound 
that will play as recipients read your 
message. 

For a quick way to add interest to 
your messages, check out the Apply 
Stationery command under the 
Format menu. Choose a stationery 
that sounds interesting and see what 
happens to your message. If you 
don’t like the stationery available, try 
the More Stationery option. Here, 
you can select from a larger list, click 
Edit to change an existing scheme, or 
click Create New to design your own 
stationery using an easy-to-use 
wizard. 

To make a unique stationery that 
you can truly call your own, design 
something right in the message 
window. When you have the back¬ 
ground picture, font style, and other 
elements to your liking, pick Save 
As Stationery from 
the File menu. 
From there , it will 
appear in the 
Apply Stationery 
list. 

If you are 
an HTML expert, 
you can fine- 
tune your message 
by opening the 

_View menu and 

selecting Source 
Edit. Three tabs show up on the 
bottom of the message. Click Edit for 
normal message-making; Preview 
shows you what the mail will look like 
for most recipients, and Source gives 
you the exact HTML code you can use 
for full-fledged tinkering. 

With all the customization options 
available in Outlook Express 5, there is 
no doubt your E-pals will enjoy your 
hard work. II 
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HU Quick Studies 


HTML 

The Magic Of Meta Tags 


• Online jH Search engines may 

• Intermediate I bring many visitors to 

■ your site. However, the 
information people see 
about your site in a search engine’s re¬ 
sults can vary from informative to 
meaningless. The good news is that 
you have control of how your site is 
described in a search engine. 

Titles 

You should ensure that every page 
on your Web site has a title. A search 
engine such as AltaVista displays the 
title of the document as the first line of 
the search results. If there’s no title, 
your entry will be headed “No Title” 

and you’ll have __ 

wasted a chance at 
attracting visitors 
to your site. 

The title is im¬ 
portant for an¬ 
other reason: Some 
search engines in¬ 
dex a page’s title. If 
you include mean¬ 
ingful information 
in the title, this in¬ 
formation will be 
included in the 
search engine’s 
index and will en¬ 
hance the chance _ 

of your page being 
displayed in a visitor’s search. 

So, if your personal site includes in¬ 
formation about your home town, in¬ 
stead of using the title “Jane Citizen’s 
Home Page” it would be better ex¬ 
pressed as “Jane Citizen—A Personal 
Tour of San Francisco.” 

The title goes in the HEAD of your 
hypertext markup language (HTML) 
file between opening and closing 


<TITLE> tags. It doesn’t appear on the 
page in the actual browser window, 
but does appear in the browser’s title 
bar once the page is loaded. 

If your site uses frames, be sure to in¬ 
clude a title for every page on your site, 
including the page that defines the 
frameset. The title in the frameset 
document is important because it ap¬ 
pears in the browser’s Titlebar as the 
visitor is browsing your site. However, 
if a search engine crawls your site, it 
may index all your pages. This includes 
those you intend to be presented inside 
a frame. If these pages don’t have title 
text, their entries in the search results 
will look messy. 



The title of this document and the META tag 
text don't appear on the page itself, but they 
are used by many search engines. 


The META Tag 

A META tag 
isn’t displayed as 
text so it has 
no affect on how 
your Web page 
looks. However, it 
contains valuable 
information that 
many search en¬ 
gines use. There are 
two META tags 
you should include 
on every page of 
your site. One pro¬ 
vides a description 
of your page and 
the other gives some keywords de¬ 
scribing it. META tags should be placed 
inside the HEAD of the document. 

This META tag sets the description 
for the page: 

<META NAME=”description” 
CONTENT=”Jane Citizen’s Tour of 
San Francisco. From the popular 
Fisherman’s Wharf to the won¬ 


derful eateries of China Town, Jane 
introduces you to her city.”> 

Search engines such as AltaVista use 
this as the site’s description. By in¬ 
cluding this tag on your page, you en¬ 
sure your page is described properly. If 
you don’t include this tag, understand 
that many search engines display the 
first few words of the document, which 
could be meaningless JavaScript code. 
Keep your description short and don’t 
exceed 200 characters. 

The META tag can also be used to 
specify keywords for your page, al¬ 
lowing you to specify additional key¬ 
words for search engines that use 
them. This is a sample keyword list: 

<META NAME=”keywords” CON- 
TENT=”Jane Citizen,SF,San Fran 
cisco,Fisherman’s Wharf,China 
Town,Golden Gate Park,gourmet 
food,eateries,eatery,cafe,cuisine”> 

In your keyword list, include any 
words a typical user might type into a 
search engine if they were looking for 
your page. Include the full name ver¬ 
sion of acronyms as well as the 
acronyms themselves. Also consider 
including misspelled words if you be¬ 
lieve others are likely to spell them in¬ 
correctly, too. Include the singular and 
plural versions of keywords and, when 
unsure, ask a friend to look for your 
site and note the keywords they use. 

Summarize It 

Not all search engines use the infor¬ 
mation in META tags to index your 
site. Include a short summary para¬ 
graph as the first text that appears on 
your page. This may require some reor¬ 
ganizing of your page content, but the 
result can be the difference between an 
informative entry in a search engine’s 
results and pure gibberish. After all, you 
want your page to look its best if it 
comes up in users’ searches. II 
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Quick 


S t u d i 


Lotus 1-2-3 
Millennium Edition 

Creating Versions For What If Analysis 


Spreadsheets 

Advanced 
9.0 for Win9x 


One of the powerful as¬ 
pects of Lotus 1 -2-3 is 
the ease with which you 
can perform what-if 
analysis. By entering different projec¬ 
tions into your worksheet, you can in¬ 
stantly see the impact of such changes. 

You can work with several different 
projections by using versions, different 
data sets for the same named range. For 
example, a range named Utilities 
could have versions named 
HighUtil, MedUtil, and LowUtil. 

The versions are stored in the cells 
of the range so you can quickly 
switch between versions. When a 
specific version is displayed, af¬ 
fected areas in the worksheet are 
recalculated to reflect the new data. 

Versions are also useful when 
team members are providing 
input. You can track who created 
a version and when it was created 
or modified. Comments can be 
added to describe why a version 
was made or changed. Versions 
provide a method of performing 
basic analysis and gathering and 
tracking input from multiple sources. 

Creating Versions. 

Versions can only be created for 
named ranges. You can name the 
range at the same time you create the 
versions, or you can name it before¬ 
hand. To name a range, select the 
range, then click Range, Name. Enter 
a name for the range and click OK. 

Select the desired range, then 
choose Range, Version, New Version. 


If the range has not been named, you 
can enter a name in the Name Of 
Range Containing Versions text box 
or accept the given default name. 

The version also needs a name. 
Accept the default or enter a name in 
the Name Of New Version text box. 
To copy data from the original range 
to the new version, select Use Current 
Data For New Version. If you leave 



Versions let you quickly switch between different sets of 
data to see the overall effect. 

that option deselected, the new ver¬ 
sion will be blank. 

Click Next and choose whether to 
display a name and border around the 
version, retain styles, or protect or 
hide the data. In the Comment box, 
enter any desired comments about the 
version. Click Done when finished. 

Using Versions. 

Once versions are created, you can 
select which one to display by clicking 
Range, Version, Display Version. Select 


a version from the list and click Display. 
Alternately, if you chose to have a name 
and border displayed around versions, 
you can click the arrow next to the 
name and select a version to display 
from the drop-down list. (If the borders 
are not displaying, click File, Workbook 
Properties, and select Version Name 
and Borders on the View tab.) 

Change a displayed version’s data by 
entering it into the cells. Comments 
and other properties can be added or 
changed by right-clicking a version’s 
range and selecting Version Properties. 
Use the InfoBox to make any needed 
changes. To delete a version, click 
Range, Version, Delete Version, then 
select a version and click Delete. 

A worksheet can contain versions 
for many ranges. These can be 
grouped so that specific versions 
throughout the worksheet can be dis¬ 
played at the same time. Click 
Range, Version, Version Groups, 
New Group. Enter a name under 
Name Of Version Group. Add 
versions to the group by dragging 
them from the Available Versions 
list to the Versions In Group list. 
Remove versions from the group 
by dragging them outside of the 
group list. Add any desired com¬ 
ments or protection for the group 
and click OK, then Done. 

To display a version group, 
click Range, Version, Version 
Groups. Select the group you 
want, then click Display. The 
same dialog box can be used to 
edit or delete version groups. 

Print a report showing selected ver¬ 
sions and affected formulas by clicking 
Range, Version, Report. Select the name 
of the range containing the versions, the 
versions you want included, and op¬ 
tional data such as formula ranges, ver¬ 
sion data, and modification infor¬ 
mation. Choose whether the report 
should be arranged according to 
columns or rows, then click OK. II 
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Quick Studies 


Microsoft Excel 97 

Creating & Using Hyperlinks 


• Spreadsheets ,. 

. . , It you ve been cruising 

• Advanced , , 

„ I the Internet for a 

• 97forWm9x . , . . 

I while, you re already 

familiar with hyper¬ 
links. Hyperlinks are icons, graphics, 
or text you can click to quickly open 
a different Web page or file. You may 
have also used hyperlinks in your fa¬ 
vorite applications; many programs’ 
Help screens are chock-full of links 
you can click to display additional 
Help files. 

One way you can implement hy¬ 
perlinks in your work is by adding 
them to your Excel worksheets. This is 
handy when you want to create inter¬ 
active worksheets. For example, you 
can add hyperlinks to a worksheet and 
send it via E-mail to a recipient who 
can then click the links to display sup¬ 
porting information. You can add 
links for other worksheets, Office doc¬ 
uments, or even Web pages. 


Create A Hyperlink 

Adding a hyperlink to a worksheet 
is a snap. First, save the workbook. 
Then, select the cell with the text you 
want to use as a hyperlink. You can 
also select any object, such as a drawn 
object or piece of clip art, to use as the 
hyperlink. 

Then, click the Insert Hyperlink 
button (which looks like a globe and 
a chain link) on the Standard toolbar 
or open the Insert menu and choose 
the Hyperlink command to display 
the Insert Hyperlink dialog box. If 
you’re creating a link to another file 
or Internet address, type the file loca¬ 
tion (or Internet address) in the Link 
To File Or URL text box. If you are 
unsure of the location of the file, click 
the upper Browse button to display 
the Link To File dialog box. Click the 


Look In drop-down list arrow and 
choose the drive (and folder) where 
your file is located. When you find 
the file, click to select it and then 
choose OK. 

You can also create a hyperlink 
that links to a specific location 
within a file, such as a specific range 
in an Excel workbook, to a certain 
slide in a PowerPoint presentation, 
or to a bookmark in a Word docu¬ 
ment. To link to a specific location, 
first make sure the correct file is in 
the Insert Hyperlink dialog box, then 
click the lower Browse button (next 
to the Named Location In File text 



It's easy to create hyperlinks to Web sites, 
Excel workbooks, and other files using the 
Insert Hyperlink dialog box in Excel. 


box). In the Browse dialog box, click 
the location to which you want to 
link, such as to a sheet or range refer¬ 
ence, then click the OK button in all 
open dialog boxes. 

Now you’re ready to use the hyper¬ 
link. If necessary, click outside the hy¬ 
perlink object to deselect it. Then, 
move the mouse pointer over the hy¬ 
perlink until a hand icon displays, 
then click. The workbook (or other 
file) to which you created the link dis¬ 
plays. If you link to a file in a program 
other than Excel, the program, such 


as Word, automatically launches. (If 
you’re linking to a Web site, however, 
you may need to perform some addi¬ 
tional steps, such as entering your 
password, to actually connect to the 
Web.) 

Once you jump to a hyperlink, you 
can easily redisplay the original file. If 
you jump to another Excel worksheet, 
you can choose the original file from 
the Window menu; if you launch an¬ 
other program (such as Word or 
PowerPoint), just click the Excel 
button on the Windows Taskbar. You 
can also use the Web toolbar to 
quickly switch between files. If the 
Web toolbar doesn’t automatically 
display when you activate the link, you 
can open the View menu and choose 
Web from the Toolbars submenu in 
any Office program. After the Web 
toolbar displays, you can click the 
Back and Forward buttons to move 
between documents. 


Editing & Removing The Link 

You edit most objects by selecting 
them. With hyperlinks, however, this 
doesn’t work. Here’s the trick: 
Right-click on the link, then point to 
Hyperlink on the shortcut menu. 
Choose Edit Hyperlink from the sub¬ 
menu to display the Edit Hyperlink 
dialog box. {NOTE: For images with 
hyperlinks, click the image while 
pressing the CTRL key and then select 
Hyperlink from the Insert menu.) Make 
changes in the Link To File Or URL 
and Named Location In File fields, 
then choose OK. You can also press 
the CTRL key as you click the object, 
then click the Insert Hyperlink button 
on the toolbar. In the Edit Hyperlink 
dialog box, make the changes you 
want before clicking OK. 

To remove the link, redisplay the 
Edit Hyperlink dialog box using any of 
the methods above, then click the 
Remove Link button. II 
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world-famous Omaha Steaks Filet 
Mignons for only $29 99! These 
aren’t your ordinary supermarket 
steaks. Omaha Steaks Filet Mignons 
are aged to tender perfection and 
flash-frozen at the peak of flavor. Plus, 
they’re delivered right to your door in 
perfect condition ... guaranteed! After just 
one bite you’ll agree it’s the best steak 
you’ve ever tasted. So add Omaha Steaks 
Filet Mignons to your menu today! 


You’ll get 
6 (5 oz.) 

Filet Mignons 
for 

*29.99 

Plus, you also receive 6 
Omaha Steaks Burgers 

FREE! 



;11/30/99. 
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Quick Studies 


Quick Tips 

Secrets To Succeeding In Common Tasks 


Operating Systems 

V When upgrading to a 
new operating system, such 
as Windows 2000, make a list 
of the hardware components 
inside your system: the hard 
drive, video card, sound 
card, DVD-ROM drive, etc. 
Write down the model 
number of the device and the 
name of the driver. Then if 
there is a compatibility prob¬ 
lem when you decide to up¬ 
grade to a new operating 
system, you will have all the 
important information on 
hand to upgrade the drivers, 
if necessary. 

Printers 

S If you’re shopping for a 
new printer, you’ve prob¬ 
ably been comparing var¬ 
ious units by examining 
their print quality and 
speed. Most people, how¬ 
ever, fail to consider the 
printer’s overall design. 
Keep in mind that you will 
be loading paper into this 
machine, clearing paper 
jams, and changing toner 
on a regular basis, so it’s 
important that the printer 
is easy to open and that 
there is plenty of room to 
maneuver on the inside. 
Check to make certain the 
cover opens easily and that 
changing the toner doesn’t 
involve prying a cartridge 
out of the unit, a proce¬ 
dure which could cause 
you to make a mess of 
the printer and possibly 
yourself. 


Desktop Systems 

y If you’ve decided to 
purchase a low-end per¬ 
sonal computer system for 
your home or office, there 
typically are a few extra 
costs that accom¬ 
pany these sys¬ 
tems, which cost 
$799 or less. Due 
to the intense 
competition to 
keep prices low, 
the system will 
probably ship 
with an operating 
system such as 
Windows 98, but 
will lack other 
software titles. 

This means you 
can easily spend 
a few hundred 
dollars buying just the basic 
applications you need, such 
as Microsoft Office. When 
shopping for a new PC, 
keep these extra costs in 
mind and plan on spending 
a few more dollars for a 
system that includes all of 
the software you require. 

PowerPoint 97 

/ You can jazz up text by 
creating it as a WordArt ob¬ 
ject. On the Drawing toolbar, 
click the Insert WordArt 
button to display the 
WordArt Gallery. Double¬ 
click a style to select it and 
display the Edit WordArt 
Text dialog box. Enter your 
text and click OK. To make 
further revisions to the 
WordArt object, you can 


select it and then choose 
commands on the WordArt 
toolbar. 

Storage 

/ Mistakenly erasing or 
copying over important 
data on a diskette is frus¬ 
trating, but you can avoid 
this problem by using the 
write-protection lock. If you 
look at the back of a 
diskette, you will notice a 
square plastic switch (usu¬ 


ally black) is located in one 
of the corners of the disket¬ 
te’s back edge. The switch is 
flush with the diskette’s sur¬ 
face, in a depression that al¬ 
lows it to be in one of two 
positions. This switch often 
is in the “unlocked” posi¬ 
tion by default; activating 
the write-protection lock is 
as simple as pushing the 
switch from its present po¬ 
sition to the other end of 
the groove. When you do 
so, you will notice any at¬ 
tempt to copy files to the 
diskette will result in an 
error message that indicates 
the disk is write-protected. 

Modems 

/ If you are being forced to 
listen to a series of annoying 


modem sounds each time 
you use your dial-up con¬ 
nection to get online, check 
your modem configuration 
in two areas. First, click Start, 
select Settings, click Control 
Panel, click Modems, high¬ 
light your modem, and click 
the Properties button. Click 
and drag the Speaker 
Volume slide control in the 
middle of the Properties 
window all the way to the 
left, then click OK and close 
the first box. 
Second, double¬ 
click the My 
Computer icon on 
your Windows 
Desktop, click the 
Dial-Up Net¬ 
working folder, 
right-click the ap¬ 
propriate connec¬ 
tion, and then click 
Properties. Click 
the Configure 
button in the 
Connect Using box 
and drag the 
Speaker Volume 
slide control to the left. Click 
OK, close the first dialog 
box, and your modem 
should give you some peace 
and quiet. 

File Compression 

/ If you frequently have 
trouble getting files from 
place to place because they 
won’t fit on a diskette, or if 
you’re looking for a way to 
save hard drive space, you 
might consider software 
that compresses or “zips” 
data files. Programs such as 
WinZip (http://www.winzip 
.com), ZipMagic (http:// 
www.zipmagic.com, and 
PKZIP (http://www 
.pkware.com) can take files 
and reduce their size con¬ 
siderably, in some cases 



You can give your PowerPoint text a little extra panache by 
using the WordArt feature. 
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achieving compression rates 
better than 90% (thus cre¬ 
ating files that are a mere 
10% of their original size or 
smaller). Of course, com¬ 
pression rates will vary 
based on the types of files 
you zip and the compres¬ 
sion software you choose. 

Notebook Displays 

y A notebook PC’s liquid- 
crystal display (LCD) is one 
of its most important and 
expensive components, and 
it relies on the protection 
from the lid’s outer shell to 
survive the rigors of travel 
intact. When shopping for a 
notebook PC to take on the 
road, perform a quick, easy 
test on the model you are 
considering. With the note¬ 
book turned on, grasp the 
display firmly in one or two 
hands and slowly apply a bit 
of gentle pressure to the 
outside panel. In most 
cases, you will notice a 
slight rippling effect in the 
display that should stop as 
soon as you let go. The ef¬ 
fect should occur only in 
the immediate area sur¬ 
rounding your hand. If this 
distortion is apparent 
throughout the display, or if 
it takes several seconds for 
the effect to disappear once 
you have let go, the display 
panel may not protect the 
delicate LCD mechanism 
sufficiently during travel. 

Windows 95/98 

y If you’re tired of waiting 
for one document to get its 
turn in the print queue, re¬ 
arrange the queue order. 
Click the Start button, select 
Settings, then click Printers. 
Double-click the icon for 
the printer to which you’ve 
sent the print jobs. The list 


of pending print jobs that 
displays lists jobs in the 
order in which they’ll be 
processed. You can move 
jobs around in the queue by 
dragging them to different 
positions in the list. 

Digital Cameras 

y If you’re looking for a 
faster, easier method to 
transfer digital images from 
your digital camera to your 
computer, consider in¬ 
stalling a card reader. Card 
readers generally connect 
either to a parallel or 
Universal Serial Bus (USB) 
port, providing much faster 
transfer speeds than the 
standard serial cable con¬ 
nection most cameras use. 
Once installed, the reader 
shows up on your comput¬ 
er’s hard drive as a remov¬ 
able disk. To use it, simply 
insert the SmartMedia or 
CompactFlash card your 
camera uses into the read¬ 
er’s appropriate slot. 
Although some readers are 
equipped with slots for both 
types of cards, some accept 
only one or the other. 

Multifunction Devices 

y Multifunction devices 
(MFDs) typically combine a 
copier, fax, printer, and 
scanner into one machine, 
providing convenience and 
saved space for users. 
However, if you’re shopping 
for an MFD, be aware that 
individual components can 
vary among machines. You’ll 
find one such difference with 
the scanner. Although most 
MFDs are equipped with a 
sheetfed scanner, a few 
higher-priced models feature 
a flatbed scanner. Flatbeds, 
which are similar in appear¬ 
ance to a copy machine, are 


excellent for scanning bound 
objects such as book or mag¬ 
azine pages. In addition, the 
scan-quality from a flatbed 
MFD is usually better than 
that of a sheetfed. 

Quicken 99 

y Quicken 99, unlike 
Quicken 98, supports the use 
of multiple currencies in the 
Register window and will au¬ 
tomatically convert them to 
your home currency. To ac¬ 
tivate foreign currency con¬ 
version, click the Edit menu, 
the Options submenu, and 
the Quicken Program com¬ 
mand. Click the Settings tab 
and place a check mark in 
the Foreign Currencies 
checkbox. 

Lotus 1-2-3 
Millennium Edition 

y You can perform some 
calculations without manu¬ 
ally entering a formula or 
@function. A SmartLabel is 
a word associated with a 
formula, allowing you to 
enter a word instead of the 
formula. For example, type 


the cell column. More than 
a dozen predefined terms 
are recognized, including 
Total, Subtotal, Grandtotal, 
Average, Minimum, 
Maximum, and Variance. 

Audio 

/ To cut down microphone 
feedback, you can perform 
two preventative measures. 
First, move the microphone 
as far away from the speakers 
as possible. Second, turn 
down the recording volume 
when the microphone is not 
in use. Double-click the 
speaker icon in the 
Win95/98 System Tray. In 
the Volume Control 
window, click the Options 
menu and the Properties 
command. Next, click the 
Recording button. Place a 
check mark in the 
Microphone box (if needed) 
and click OK. Drag the slider 
down in the Microphone 
area to lower the volume. 

Laser Printers 

y Different laser printers 
use different fonts, which is 
why a docu- 



Avg to the left of a range of 
cells you want to average, 
and Lotus 1-2-3 will enter 
the formula and calculate 
the amount, then display 
the result at the bottom of 


TrueType fonts, click Start, 
select Settings, open the 
Control Panel, and double¬ 
click the Fonts icon. 
TrueType fonts are the ones 
with “TT” in the icon. II 
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The Five-Second Commute 

How Technology Is Changing The Way We Work & Where We Work 



Telecommuting uses a variety of methods to let 
workers effectively do their jobs from home, remote of¬ 
fices, or hotels. Thanks to the latest advances in com¬ 
puting technology and communications, telecommuting 
is a viable solution for organizations worldwide. While 
some workers embrace this concept, or at least adapt to 
it, others may find it challenging. Being a telecommuter 
requires advanced PC skills and self-discipline. 

On the company side, many managers resist the idea of 
unleashing employees, even though research suggests that 
workers are often more productive as telecommuters. 
Whatever your personal thoughts on the subject, here are 
some of the latest trends and research regarding telecom¬ 
muting. 

Balancing Technology & Human Factors 

According to Forrester Research studies, telecom¬ 
muters make up more than 4% of U.S. households, 


which Forrester analysts say is “the smallest but wealth¬ 
iest home-office segment.” 

The study goes on to point out that “telecommuters 
are well-paid professionals that work at home the equiv¬ 
alent of two days a week; 37% own two or more PCs, 
39% have installed a second phone line, and nearly two- 
thirds have been online for more than two years.” 

In another study conducted by Cyber Dialogue in 
1998, researchers found that the average telecommuter 
is about 42 years old, more likely to be female by a 
small margin (51%), and has a median household in¬ 
come of $45,200. If you don’t include part-time 
telecommuters into the equation and focus your 
analysis solely on full-time telecommuters, however, 
the statistics change quite a bit. In the full-time 
telecommuting population, 57% are male, slightly 
younger than 40, and earn a median income of $49,500. 
In the contract telecommuting population, 58% are 
male and earn approximately $46,700. And when just 
analyzing part-time telecommuters, 
studies show that they earn about 
$34,500 and tend to be older. 

(NOTE: Contract telecommuters , 
also known as independent contrac¬ 
tors, are professionals who companies 
give outside work to rather than hiring 
additional full-time employees .) 

Cyber Dialogue estimates that 
there are up to 15 million people who 
telecommute. The U.S. Department 
of Transportation estimates that up 
to 17% of all information workers 
(employees who are primarily depen¬ 
dent on their PCs to complete their 
job duties) could be telecommuting 
within four years. But even with the 
current statistics and projections 
about telecommuting, it still is diffi¬ 
cult to define the telecommuter. Like 
so many seemingly definable clusters, 
there is probably just as much diver¬ 
sity within the telecommuting popu¬ 
lation as there is between 


' 
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telecommuters and office-bound em¬ 
ployees in general. 

Lawyers, engineers, transcriptionists, 
salespeople, and even CEOs telecom¬ 
mute. And there are a wide variety of 
independent contractors who work for 
several companies, not just a single em¬ 
ployer. Instead, they use technology to 
make their skills and services available 
to businesses that may not need another 
full-time employee on staff. 

Telecommuting also represents a 
major source of liberation and op¬ 
portunity for those who are physi¬ 
cally challenged. We know one 
company owner, for example, who 
requires a wheelchair due to the 
severity of his injuries from an auto 
accident. Although he goes to his 
company’s office a couple of times 
each week, he does most of his work 
from home where he has access to 
his company’s local-area network 
(LAN) via an Integrated Services 
Digital Network (ISDN) connec¬ 
tion. In addition, his at-home-office 
setup includes videoconferencing capa¬ 
bilities so he can communicate often 
with his employees. 

Benefits For Employers & Employees 

Conventional wisdom says the em¬ 
ployee is the primary benefactor in a 
telecommuting arrangement, but this 
isn’t necessarily the case. Studies 
show that telecommuters are often 
more productive than their in-office 
peers. In cases where telecommuting 
makes sense for a particular type of 
profession, employers can save quite 
a bit of money. Even if an employer 
elects to maintain a home office for a 
telecommuter, the business itself will 
still save money in office space re¬ 
quirements alone. 

Telecommuting can also help solve a 
growing problem among companies: 
worker retention. A classic example of 
this issue is when one member of a 
working couple accepts a new job posi¬ 
tion and both parties end up relocating 
to another city. The spouse who prefers 
to keep his or her current job rather 
than finding a new one in the city where 


he or she is moving might be able to ac¬ 
complish this by telecommuting. 

Telecommuting also complements 
the new way many companies operate. 
The hierarchical management structure 
still grinds on at many large organiza¬ 
tions where private offices and imper¬ 
sonal, Dilbert-like cubicles define your 
position. But this old paradigm is 
crumbling, and more agile employee 
structures are taking its place. 


In these new employee environ¬ 
ments, organizations are assessing 
employee skills and placing em¬ 
ployees in teams where those skills 
can best be utilized. In this manner, 
businesses react to changes in their in¬ 
dustry by forming and dissolving 
teams as the needs change. This ap¬ 
proach almost begs for telecommuting, 
because team leaders and members 
may be scattered throughout the 
country, or perhaps, throughout the 
world. When team members can col¬ 
laborate over the company intranet or 
extranet, it becomes a bit ludicrous to 
waste valuable work hours on lengthy 
travel time and incur major expenses 
on office space and related costs. 

(NOTE: An intranet is an Internet¬ 
like internal company network. An ex¬ 
tranet is a company network that is 
connected to the Internet and uses 
Internet technology to share public in¬ 
formation, while keeping private infor¬ 
mation secure.) 

Telecommuting technology has also 
freed independent contractors from 
the confines of an office. Rather than 
packing documents in a briefcase or 


loading files onto a notebook PC, in¬ 
dependent contractors can stay mobile 
by setting up a virtual office on the 
Web. In this way, they’ll have instant 
access to all of what they need via a 
dial-up Internet connection. They can 
roam freely and connect to their office 
PC whenever they need to access 
information. 

Simple E-mail, which we do not usu¬ 
ally think of in the telecommuting con¬ 
text, is another powerful tool for 
businesses that use independent 
workers. For example, we know of a 
one-man advertising agency that, 
for all intents and purposes, per¬ 
forms just like a big business. When 
an independent copy editor used by 
the agency decided to move to the 
other side of the country, it really 
didn’t matter. They simply linked 
up via E-mail and have worked that 
way for the past several years. 

The Telecommuter Personality 

The initial push to try telecom¬ 
muting may be initiated by either em¬ 
ployer or employee. Often, it is in 
response to an event, such as a new 
baby or the physical relocation of either 
the employer or employee. 

Telecommuting can also be inherent 
in certain professions. For example, in¬ 
dividuals who work for the big con¬ 
sulting firms, such as Arthur Andersen 
and Ernst & Young, may spend weeks 
at a client site during an engagement. In 
fact, they may spend very little of their 
on-the-job time at their employer’s of¬ 
fice. And when they are “at the office,” 
it is actually one of those “floating of¬ 
fices” that are set aside for traveling em¬ 
ployees. Out in the field, these 
high-level vagabonds regularly access 
resources on company file servers from 
their remote locations. Ernst & Young 
consultants, for example, have access to 
the company’s vast knowledgebase 
from almost anywhere in the world. 

Whatever the personal or profes¬ 
sional reasons for telecommuting 
might be, certain people gravitate to 
it immediately, while others need 
some extra time to adapt to the elec¬ 
tronic way of working. 
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Successful telecommuters share 
some common traits. 

• They can solve problems alone, but 
also know when to call for help. 

• They are self-disciplined. 

• They are relatively well-organized 
and can handle their own adminis¬ 
trative functions, such as filing and 
handling shipping and mailing. 

• They are computer-sawy. 

A job position’s requirements also 
affect a telecommuter’s success. In- 
house positions that adapt well to 
telecommuting typically are computer¬ 
centric. On-the-go jobs, such as those 
in sales, mesh naturally with the 
telecommuting work style, as well. 

Forrester Research reports that em¬ 
ployers are only supplying half of the 
computers telecommuters use, which 
means that many telecommuters must 
supply their own equipment. Fortu¬ 
nately, the downward trend in PC 
prices makes outfitting your home or 
off-site office more realistic. 

Connecting To The Office & The World 

Everything about telecommuting de¬ 
mands more reliable equipment and 
connectivity, enabling you to concen¬ 
trate on the task at hand. Telecom¬ 
muters must choose quality and power 
rather than worrying so much about 
the price of the equipment. 

For desktop computers, we recom¬ 
mend a brand name computer. It 
should be at least a 400 megahertz 
(MHz) Pentium III PC with a 10 giga¬ 
byte (GB) hard drive and 64 kilobytes 
(KB) of RAM. Workers who maintain 
copies of large company databases lo¬ 
cally on their PC, or those who work 
with graphics, should probably con¬ 
sider 128KB of RAM and perhaps one 
of the newer hard drives that store 
more than 20GB of data. 

Telecommuters should never buy a 
low-quality monitor, either. Get a 19- 
inch high-quality cathode-ray tube 
(CRT) monitor. Or, if you have the 
money, consider an 18-inch liquid- 
crystal display (LCD) monitor. We es¬ 
pecially like the LCD 80 from 


Mitsubishi Display Products (http:// 
www.mitsubishi-display.com; 800/843- 
2515, 914/925-3200). This 18.1-inch 
LCD monitor sells for about $3,499. 
The price on this and other large LCD 
monitors may seem high now, but the 
prices will start decreasing soon. 

How yoi 
nect to your com¬ 
pany’s office 
depends on your 
employer’s 
work configura¬ 
tion. If you share a 
local telephone 
calling area with 
your employer, the 
simplest way to 
connect is through 
a modem and a 
local dial-up 
phone number. Local-area networks 
running Microsoft Windows NT, for 
example, have built-in dial-up capabili¬ 
ties through the NT Remote Access 
Service (RAS). You must configure 
Windows Dial-Up Networking on your 
home-office PC to dial the connection 
number. To do this, your PC must use 
either Windows 95, Windows 98, or 
Windows NT Workstation. Upon con¬ 
nection, you’ll need to enter a password 
and log onto the company network just 
as if you were in the office. 

If your company supports telecom¬ 
muters in other areas of the country, 
there may already be a solution in place 
for connecting to the company office. 
A large corporation might have mul¬ 
tiple local dial-up numbers in major 
metropolitan areas, or even a toll-free 
number that you can use to connect. 

Another option is connecting to 
your company via a Virtual Private 
Network (VPN). A VPN is a private 
network that uses a protocol and en¬ 
cryption scheme that creates a private 
path through the public Internet. 
Instead of dialing a phone number 
that connects you directly to your 
company network, you connect via 
the Internet through a local Internet 
service provider (ISP). Your company 
will have to set up the VPN, and you 
might have to have your network 


administrator configure your system. 
For more information about VPNs, 
see “Create A Private Network Across 
The Internet,” an article from our 
Smart Computing October 1999 issue. 

Forrester Research says nearly 40% 
of telecommuters have multiple PCs. 

If you are one of 
them, you prob¬ 
ably have a note¬ 
book PC as well 
as a desktop 
computer at your 
remote site. Un¬ 
less you really 
enjoy transfer¬ 
ring data to and 
from diskettes, 
you might as well 
network them 
and make your 

life easier. 

We recommend one of the new low- 
cost network starter kits, such as the 
Fast Ethernet Network Starter Kit from 
Linksys ($100, street price; http://www 
.linksys.com, 800/546-5797, 949/261- 
1288). It contains a network hub, ca¬ 
bling, and enough network interface 
cards (NICs) for two PCs. To network 
your notebook PC, you’ll need to pur¬ 
chase a separate NIC or an NIC that 
connects to a universal serial bus (USB) 
port. Windows 98 already has all of the 
networking resources you’ll need to 
create a peer-to-peer network. 

Many telecommuters rely heavily 
on the Internet for conducting re¬ 
search and maintaining contact with 
the outside world. In many instances, 
it makes more sense to have your 
company E-mail automatically for¬ 
warded to a private mailbox that you 
have with an ISP than connecting to 
your company network via a dial-up 
connection. Your network adminis¬ 
trator can easily configure mail for¬ 
warding for you. Be sure to set your 
return E-mail address so that it 
clearly reflects your company’s E- 
mail address. Otherwise, a business 
colleague or customer may wonder 
why your E-mail is coming from 
jane@aol.com instead of JaneDoe@ 
acmewidget.com. 



pcAnywhere lets any PC become a host that 
remote users can access or assume control of 
another pcAnywhere host computer. 
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What type of online connection you 
need to have really depends on how 
often you use the Internet, especially 
the Web. Although it costs more, 
faster is always better. We recommend 
using Digital Subscriber Line (DSL) or 
a cable modem if either is available in 
your area. Hopefully, your company 
will see the benefits of online speed 
and pay for the service. If you don’t 
use the Internet that often, a 56 kilo¬ 
bits per second (Kbps) analog modem 
will probably suffice. 

Telecommuters and companies that 
want to make connecting even easier 
and add some features in the process 
should consider one of the remote ac¬ 
cess Windows applications. The two 
products we recommend are Traveling 
Software’s LapLink Professional ($139; 
http://www.laplink.com; 800/ 343-8080, 
425/483-8088) and pcAnywhere from 
Symantec ($160; http://www.syman 
tec.com; 800/441-7234, 541/334-6054). 

LapLink started out as a way to 
share and synchronize files between 
two PCs, which it still does, and 
evolved into a powerful Windows ap¬ 
plication for accessing a remote com¬ 
puter or company network. With a 
single mouse click, you can connect to 
any company network server that sup¬ 
ports Windows Dial-Up Networking. 
Or, you can use it to connect to an¬ 
other computer and synchronize 
and transfer files. The latest version 
of LapLink Professional even en¬ 
ables two PCs to “talk” via the 
Internet. 

Control freaks will love LapLink; 
not only can you transfer and syn¬ 
chronize files with your office-based 
PC, you can also control it remotely 
as if you were there in person. This 
includes running applications in¬ 
stalled on your office PC from your 
remote site without even installing 
them on the remote computer. 

Symantec’s pcAnywhere also of¬ 
fers remote control capabilities and 
excellent features'for file transferring 
and synchronization. We especially like 
pcAnywhere’s quick method of defining 
the role of the PC on which it is in¬ 
stalled. You have several choices. The 


Be A Host PC option makes the PC a 
host that remote users can access. 
The Remote Control choice controls 
a pcAnywhere host computer. File 
Transfer connects to a host computer 
for a file transfer session. And finally, 
the Be A Gateway option establishes 
the PC as a dial-up “gateway” to a 
network. 

Symantec teamed up with Yahoo 
(http://www.yahoo.com) to integrate 
Yahoo’s Messenger application, an 
instant messaging service, with 
pcAnywhere. This allows pcAny¬ 
where users (who are on the Internet 
at the same time) to send instant 
messages to each other. Now the 
pcAnywhere application also in¬ 
cludes VPN-1, the Virtual Private 
Network user-side software from 
Check Point Technologies, Ltd. 
(http://www.checkpoint.com; 
650/628-2000). VPN-1 enables a re¬ 
mote user to connect to a secure 
company network that is also run¬ 
ning a server as part of VPN-1. 

If you are looking for a simple, 
highly functional application for 
connecting to the office, consider 
Symantec’s pcTelecommute. It com¬ 
bines functions from pcAnywhere 
and Symantec’s WinFax Pro to create 
an environment specifically for 
telecommuters. It lets you dial in to 


your office PC to synchronize and 
transfer files, plus pcTelecommute 
integrates faxing, helps you manage 
your telephone calls with a caller ID 
facility,and creates a log of your 


computing activities for your super¬ 
visor to review. This application does 
not have the robust remote control 
capabilities and other advanced fea¬ 
tures that pcAnywhere and LapLink 
include, but it may be just what you 
are looking for if you need an eco¬ 
nomical, intuitive telecommuting ap¬ 
plication. And your boss will love 
the reports. 

The Virtual Office Alternative 

When your company does not 
provide no-fee access to its network, 
you may want to try another option. 
Create a secure virtual office space 
on the Web that both an employee 
and supervisor (and fellow em¬ 
ployees, if needed) can access. We 
like HotOffice (http://www.hot 
off ice.com). You can store and share 
documents from your private 
HotOffice, use a shared calendar, and 
host meetings using Micro-soft’s 
NetMeeting. The service costs $12.95 
per month per user, which makes it 
an easy-on-the-budget option if you 
are trying to convince your boss that 
you should be a telecommuter. 

If you only need portable file capa¬ 
bilities, try services on the Internet 
that offer free file storage, such as 
SwapDrive.com (http:// www.swap 
drive.com) and My Docs Online! 
(http://www.mydocson 
line.com). These services let you 
store files on their password-pro¬ 
tected Internet servers; you just 
log on from your Web browser. 

As telecommuting’s popularity 
grows, remember the downside: 
worker isolation. Isolation can 
take its toll on employee morale 
and loyalty by eliminating the of¬ 
fice’s natural camaraderie. Com¬ 
panies will need to plan in-person 
events to ensure that their 
telecommuters feel that they are a 
part of—and not apart from—the 
organization. II 

by Jim Cope 



My Docs Online! is a free and secure place to store and 
share documents via the Web. 
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The Great 
PC Giveaway 

Count The True Cost 

Before Grabbing A Free Or Cheap PC 


Our “Upgrading” section usually brings you advice on 
adding a piece of hardware or software to your PC. But 
for many users, adding new stuff to a PC simply isn’t 
enough anymore. More and more households are 
buying second PCs. And why not? Computer prices have 
plummeted to the point where some companies are 
practically shoving PCs down your gullet free. And what 
upgrade could be easier than a new PC? After buying it 
and plugging in a few cords, you can get to work. 

Choosing the right free or cheap PC can be the 
toughest part of this upgrade. The array of low prices, re¬ 
bates, long-term Internet service contracts, and leases at¬ 
tached to PCs deserves careful investigation to make sure 
the great-sounding deal meets your expectations. 

A PC In Every Pot 

Computer companies are using interesting hooks to 
entice consumers to get new PCs. Some savvy entrepre¬ 
neurs, recognizing consumers’ insatiable hunger for 
something for nothing, started giving away PCs. Free-PC, 
Inc. set off a consumer frenzy in February when it an¬ 
nounced it was giving away 10,000 PCs and Internet ac¬ 
cess for exactly $0.00. Requests flooded Free-PC, and the 
company continues to ship thousands of PCs per month. 

Other computer entrepreneurs saw the free PC trend 
and decided if they didn’t charge something for their 
computers, their employees might have to feed their kids 
leftover RAM chips, without the dip. So companies such 
as eMachines and Microworkz offer computers for less 
than the cost of a 32-inch TV, and consumers have re¬ 
sponded. According to PC Data, eMachine’s eTower 
366C was the fourth best-selling computer in June 1999 
at an average price of only $553. Not bad for a company 
that’s less than one year old. 



Larger computer stalwarts such as Compaq, Dell, 
and Gateway aren’t handing out computers just for the 
asking—at least not yet. But Compaq and IBM have 
joined with Circuit City and other retailers to sell PCs 
for as little as $299 after you sign up for a long-term 
Internet service contract and cash in a rebate. 

All these offers add up to the lowest PC prices ever, 
which is great news if you’re thinking of picking up a 
second or third PC. The bargain prices are also encour¬ 
aging some people to get their first PC. But, as you 
might expect, the deals aren’t always as they seem. 


PCs For Nothing? 


Free-PC will give you a PC and free Internet access. 
The first 10,000 PCs it gave away were respectable 
Compaq Presarios. Future free PCs will have the fol¬ 
lowing minimum requirements: a 300 megahertz (MHz) 
or better processor, a 56 kilobits per second (Kbps) 
modem, a 15-inch monitor, 32 megabytes (MB) of RAM, 
and a four-gigabyte (GB) hard drive. They can afford this 
because they modify the free computers to display un¬ 
movable, unhidable ads on one side of your screen. Free- 
PC collects revenue from the advertisers. 

“Fine with me,” you say. “I’ll gladly endure a few ads 
to get a free computer.” Not so fast. Free-PC won’t 
hand you a system because you smile and say “please.” 
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You must join thousands of others 
who fill out an application to get a PC 
from a very limited supply of free 
units. Free-PC has given away 10,000 
PCs and plans to give out only 5,000 
per month for the rest of the year. 

You have to give a little back to 
Free-PC by providing personal infor¬ 
mation about yourself and your inter¬ 
ests. This business model’s basis is 
helping companies target their 
ads to people who might be in¬ 
terested in their products. If 
Free-PC thinks your demo¬ 
graphics and interests make 
you a ripe target for advertising, 
you might get a free computer. 

Several companies, such as 
interSQUID.com, will give you 
a fairly well-configured PC for 
nothing, as long as you sub¬ 
scribe to their Internet service. 
interSQUID’s plan generates 
revenue by requiring you to 
sign a two or three year contract 
for Internet service. The prices 
for the Internet service are often 
higher than the going rate of about $20 
for a month of unlimited service. Van 
Baker, director of consumer market re¬ 
search at Dataquest, says companies 
that offer free PCs in exchange for ISP 
contracts are “banking on the fact that 
their costs are going to go down and 
that these three-year contracts will be¬ 
come significantly more profitable at 
the end of that period.” 

Companies squeeze revenue from 
the PC offers. Baker says, “They’ll 
charge you $45 shipping and handling, 
when it probably costs them $8 to ship 
the thing to you. They’ll charge you 
maybe a $25 or $50 registration fee.” 
Furthermore, you may have to pay 
extra for long-term technical support. 

For example, interSQUID’s free PC 
(built by an unspecified “manufac¬ 
turing partner”) has a 333MHz 
processor, 32MB of RAM, a 4.3GB 
hard drive, a 56Kbps modem, a 15- 
inch monitor, a 40X CD-ROM drive, 
and Windows 98. In return, you sign a 
contract for 30 months of Internet ser¬ 
vice at $29.99 per month. This comes 
out to about $900 compared to a total 


of $600 for 30 months of regular ISP 
service at the typical $20 per month. 
To that $300 difference, tack on a $60 
shipping charge and a $40 application 
fee, both of which show up on your 
first payment. Suddenly, that free PC 
costs you $400. That’s not a bad price 
for a computer and a monitor. 

But we hesitate to recommend 
locking yourself into a long-term ISP 


contract, which makes us leery of the 
following rebate-oriented PC deals. 

Retail Rebates 

Many retailers team up with com¬ 
puter vendors to offer similar deals. 
CompuServe (owned by America 
Online) has agreements with a few re¬ 
tailers and major PC manufacturers to 
offer a $400 rebate on certain com¬ 
puters if you sign up for three years of 
CompuServe’s Internet access at $21.95 
per month. You can end up paying as 
little as $299 for the computer. 

This deal is better than the one 
listed previously. The ISP prices for 
CompuServe are closer to what you’d 
normally pay for Internet access. Plus, 
you have a choice of what kind of 
computer you get, and the system 
configurations are as good as that of 
the average “free” PC. IBM, Compaq, 
and eMachines are three computer 
makers who offer the $400 Compu¬ 
Serve rebate on eligible systems. Most 
of the eligible systems don’t include a 
monitor, so be prepared to kick in an 


extra $200 or so. You can make your 
purchase at several retail chains, in¬ 
cluding Circuit City, Best Buy, and 
Office Depot, and at Web sites such as 
Cyberian Outpost. Finally, there’s the 
honesty factor; the retailers and ven¬ 
dors aren’t trying to pass off the com¬ 
puters as free. 

That’s not to say CompuServe and 
the other companies involved are giving 
you $400 back just because they 
like you. Let’s do the math. 
Paying $21.95 over 36 months 
adds up to about $790. A tradi¬ 
tional ISP plan at $19.95 per 
month for 36 months is about 
$720, for a difference of $70. 
Factor in the cost of the monitor 
and the initial $200 to $300 for 
the system, and the big savings 
fade. Like the free PC crowd, 
CompuServe plans to cash in on 
your long-term ISP contract. 

Conventional wisdom says 
prices for Internet access over a 
56Kbps connection will drop 
like a bad IPO in the not-so-dis- 
tant future. (See this month’s Editorial 
Comment.) Dataquest’s Baker points 
out “if you’re paying $21.95 or $24.95 
for ISP service at 56Kbps three years 
from now, you may be feeling kind of 
foolish. That could be down as low as 
$9.95 per month.” Don’t even think 
about ditching your contract half-way 
through so you can get cheap Internet 
access. Baker says that there are 
“penalty clauses, big time” to keep you 
in your contract. To back out of your 
CompuServe contract, you’ll have to 
pay back a prorated rebate, plus a $50 
cancellation fee. From month one to 
month 12, you’d pay back the full 
$400. If you back out from month 13 
to 24, you’ll have to cough up $300. 
You’d have to pay $200 to back out of 
the final year of your contract. 

Most people who sign up for the 
ISP/PC packages are picking up their 
second or third household PC, Baker 
says. The deals aren’t bad for home 
consumers because most offer a re¬ 
spectable PC. Just make sure you’re 
aware of the additional costs you’ll pay 
over the life of the contract and that 
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CompuServe will give you a $400 rebate on some PCs, provided 
you sign up for three years of Internet access. 


today’s rate for ISP service could seem 
exorbitant in a few months. 

Cheap & Simple 

You don’t need to reveal your per¬ 
sonal interests or enter a long-term 
Internet service contract to get a great 
deal on a PC. If you don’t need a high- 
end PC, you can take our recom¬ 
mended route and pick up a new 
system with no strings attached for 
very little money. Microworkz offers 
three systems under $600. The iToaster 
sells for $199, or you can get it for 
$19.95 per month for two years, which 
includes Internet access. Alhtough 
$199 sounds great for a computer, you 
should know that the iToaster is not a 
typical machine. It uses an icon-ori¬ 
ented proprietary interface rather than 
the Windows operating system. You 
can connect to the Internet and per¬ 
form basic tasks such as sending E- 
mail and word processing, but think of 
this unit as more of a basic appliance 
than the latest computer. 

eMachines offers several sub-$600 
systems with impressive configura¬ 
tions for the price. For $600, you can 
get a system with an Intel processor, 
32MB of RAM, and a DVD drive. 
When you’re looking at cheap ma¬ 
chines, however, keep in mind that 
you’ll usually pay extra for the mon¬ 
itor, and you may have to pony up 
even more money to get long-term 
support services. 


Alternatives 

Home users should 
stick to buying new sys¬ 
tems, but leasing is a 
good alternative for busi¬ 
nesses. Hudson La Force, 
director of finance for 
Dell’s consumer busi¬ 
ness, says businesses are 
more likely to lease sys¬ 
tems than home users. 
This is due in part to the 
dropping prices of home 
PCs. Also, businesses are 
concerned with fending 
off technological obsoles¬ 
cence. Leasing makes that battle easier 
by letting companies get the latest tech¬ 
nology, hold on to it for a couple of 
years, send it back, and start over again. 

Dell offers 24- to 48-month leases on 
its systems. The payments are slightly 
higher than financing and purchasing a 
system through Dell, which offers a 
48-month repayment plan. But at the 
end of the lease, you can return, re¬ 
place, or purchase the systems. This 
gives businesses the flexibility to move 
up on the technological scale while 
controlling costs. As La Force points 
out, “When you’re leasing the PC 
you’re not paying for the whole thing.” 

If leasing doesn’t interest you, you 
could go with a refurbished PC, which 
is a machine returned to the manufac¬ 
turer, often at the end of a lease period. 
Companies such as IBM test the com¬ 
ponents for reliability and performance 
and resell them at reduced prices. Steve 
Florkoski, PC products manager for 
global financing for IBM, says educa¬ 
tional institutions and businesses are 
the top market for refurbished PCs. 
These systems are less powerful than 
newer PCs, but you can get a nearly 
complete low-end system for very little 
cash, and IBM offers a limited warranty 
on its refurbished PCs. At the time of 
this writing, IBM offered a 166MHz 
Pentium system with 32MB of 
memory, 1.6GB hard drive, at least a 6X 
CD-ROM drive, a 15-inch monitor, 
and Windows 95 for $449. The systems 
do not include a modem, however. 


Educational institutions and busi¬ 
nesses like refurbished PCs because they 
can order several identical systems that 
handle basic office tasks (word pro¬ 
cessing, Internet, E-mail, etc.) without 
busting their budgets. Home users can 
buy an individual refurbished PC from 
IBM, but we think you’ll get more for 
your money by spending an extra $250 
or $300 for a new, inexpensive system. 

When PCs dropped below $1,000, it 
became clear that nearly anyone who 
wanted a PC could have one. Now, as 
prices approach $500, one PC may not 
seem like enough. Just be sure you 
know what you’re buying and how 
much you’ll really be paying for it. II 

by Michael Sweet 


For More Information 


CompuServe 

(800)848-8990 

(614)723-9941 

http://www.compuserve.com 

Dell 

(800) 999-3355 
(512) 338-4400 
http://www.dell.com/ 

eMachines 

(877) 566-3463 

http://www.e4me.com/index.html 

Free-PC 

(626) 396-6300 
http://www.free-pc.com/ 

IBM Global Financing 

(800) 426-5440 
(914) 499-1900 

http://refurbishedpcs.financing 

.ibm.com/ 

interSQUID.com 

(877) 724-3733 

http://www.intersquid.com/v4/index. 

html 

Microworkz 

(888) 306-2044 
(425) 744-7722 

http://www.microworkz.com/online/ 
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Choose sides (not to mention aisles and windows) with AA.com’s new seat selection feature. It's always been 
fast and easy to resen/e travel on AA.com”. Now it’s just as fast and easy to reserve your seat for the flight, too. With this new feature, you 
decide where you ride - for up to four people travelling on one itinerary - by clicking on the aircraft seat map. Just confirm your choice, 
and you're good to go. “Test-drive" the new seat selection feature at AA.com today. Built around you, there’s no other site quite like it. 

The ultimate web site for everything AmericanAirlines 
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T here’s no denying that the C1X 
PictureBook is short on power. It 
has a slower processor, less RAM, and 
a smaller hard drive than most of the 
eight notebooks that make up Sony’s 
VAIO line, but what it lacks in raw 
electronic muscle it makes up for in 
ingenuity. The front edge of the 
PictureBook’s lid includes a tiny built- 
in digital camera, which works both 
for snapping still photos and cap¬ 
turing up to 60 seconds of video. 

The PictureBook features a 266 
megahertz (MHz) Intel Pentium 
MMX processor and comes with 64 
megabytes (MB) of standard SDRAM, 
which users can double to 128MB 
and a 4.3 gigabyte (GB) hard drive. 
The PictureBook’s size precludes the 
use of an internal CD-ROM drive, but 
Sony makes an optional 16X CD- 
ROM drive ($300) that connects to 
the C1X via a PC card slot. The PC 
comes with an external 1.44MB 
diskette drive that connects to the 
PictureBook through the notebook’s 
USB port. An internal 56Kbps V.90 
modem handles the notebook’s 
Internet connection duties. The 8.9- 
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inch active-matrix display takes orders 
from a NeoMagic MagicGraph video 
controller with 2.5MB of video RAM. 

The ClX’s crowning feature, 
though, is its Motion Eye digital 
camera. This charge coupled device 
(CCD) camera can swivel to point in 
any direction along a 270-degree line, 
capturing 1,024-pixel wide still images 
and video. 

The ClX’s design seems well- 
planned. Sony used every inch of 
space to full advantage without sacri¬ 
fices such as cramping the keyboard; 
the unit provides a decent balance be¬ 
tween economy and functionality. The 
notebook’s display, although small, is 
easy on the eyes. Its speaker won’t win 
any awards, but it manages to provide 
acceptable volume and clarity. Sony 
recognizes that any time space is an 
issue, a pointing stick becomes a 
better option than a touchpad. The 
pointing stick located near the center 
of the PictureBook’s keyboard is both 
responsive and accurate. The CIX is 
highly portable, weighing 2.42 pounds 
with its primary battery and mea¬ 
suring just 9.45 inches wide, 5.51 
inches deep, and 1.45 inches thick 
when closed. 

As expected, the PictureBook’s 
benchmark scores were unimpressive 
compared to the average notebook’s, 
but given its 266MHz Pentium MMX, 
they weren’t bad. Upon completing 
BAPCo’s SYSmark ’98 performance 
test, it produced a 76 score in office 
productivity, a 78 in content creation, 
and a 77 overall, which was three 


points higher than either of two re¬ 
cently reviewed mininotebooks with 
the same processor. It didn’t do so 
well with BAPCo’s SYSmark ’98 For 
Battery Life test, producing an elapsed 
battery time of only 1:44:40, and com¬ 
pleting 1.25 loops of test applications. 

Sony designed the CIX PictureBook 
for people who need mobile image 
capture and storage capabilities, such 
as real estate agents and insurance ap¬ 
praisers, but its features should make 
it attractive to anyone who uses digital 
images frequently. Its Motion Eye 
camera, PictureGear software, and 
Smart Capture software let you do 
some interesting things, such as taking 
60-second video clips and adding one 
of a wide selection of effects such as a 
sepia filter, an “Old Movie” setting 
that adds scratches and picture wob¬ 
bles, or an ultraviolet filter. You can 
save your images and movies directly 
to the PictureBook’s hard drive and 
transfer them to another storage loca¬ 
tion later via the PictureBook’s i.LINK 
port (which transfers data at speeds up 
to 400 megabits per second) or 
modem. You also can use images to 
create personalized Web pages, 
brochures, and E-mail. And, of course, 
the Motion Eye camera works great as 
a Web cam for video chatting. The 
unit isn’t cheap, but considering that 
the PictureBook replaces a standard 
notebook and a digital camera, you get 
quite a bit for your money. II 

by Chris Trumble 
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Watch Out, CRTs 

F ew liquid-crystal dis¬ 
plays (LCDs) can at¬ 
tempt such brilliant colors 
and focused text as the 
18.1-inch Mitsubishi LCD 
80. Most are too busy try¬ 
ing to accommodate the 
flat screen with a wider 
viewing angle and higher 
contrast. The Mitsubishi 
surpasses these LCDs and 
competes with the highest 
quality cathode-ray tube 
(CRT) monitors, making it 
our favorite LCD currently 
on the market. 

The large collection of 
screen control dials seemed 
confusing at first, but 
once we figured them out, 
■*, “comprehensive” seemed 
like a better description. 
Among other options, 
users can change the dis¬ 
play’s brightness, contrast, 
color, and image position. 
Unfortunately, we had 
trouble distinguishing 
whether the black or blue 
highlighted text was the 
selected option. 

The 19.8-pound display 
has both a graphics and text 
mode to help it provide 
optimum displays. The 
graphics mode brings out 
rich, consistent color tones 
with 16 million colors, 
while the text mode pro¬ 
duces bold, focused textual 
displays. 

The display has a higher 
contrast ratio than most 
LCD screens, with its 
brightest white appearing 
230 times brighter than 
the darkest black on the 
screen. This helps both text 
and graphics appear more 
defined. 



The LCD has virtually no 
distortion, and we spotted 
no flickering or moire pat¬ 
terns. When images become 
brighter on many monitors, 
the screen “expands” and 
takes on a pixellated ap¬ 
pearance to accommodate 
the new brightness. The 
LCD 80 didn’t have this 
problem. Throughout our 


tests, parallel and perpen¬ 
dicular lines that would 
have made Pythagorus 
proud spread across the 
screen. 

The Mitsubishi performs 
best at a resolution of 1,280 x 
1,024 pixels and a 75Hz re¬ 
fresh rate. At this resolution, 
each liquid crystal directs one 
pixel. The display maintains 


its quality at the 
lower resolution of 
1,0?4 x 768, but it 
shrinks to prevent 
distortion. At all res¬ 
olutions, the pixels 
are ,28mm apart. 

This display comes 
with a three-year warranty on 
parts, labor, and the back¬ 
light, and it includes a special 
adapter for Macintosh users. 
The LCD 80’s price is on the 
high end for any type of mon¬ 
itor, seeming to indicate that 
Mitsubishi knows just what a 
classy display it created. II 

by Michelle Nelson 


Five-Piece Powerhouse 


A ltec Lansing earned a 
lofty spot on our list of 
top speaker companies by 
building impressive prod¬ 
ucts time after time. So 
when Altec offered to let us 
hear its five-piece speaker 
system, we were all ears. 

The ACS 54 setup in¬ 
cludes two small satellite 
speakers, two surround 
sound speakers, and a sub¬ 
woofer. The five watt satel¬ 
lite speakers measure 5 1/2 
inches high x 3 5/8 inches 
wide x 4 1/4 inches deep. 
Two volume controls on 
the right satellite speaker 
control the Master volume 
and the surround sound 
speakers’ volume. The sur¬ 
round speakers are also 
five watts apiece and mea¬ 
sure 4 1/2 inches high x 3 
5/8 inches wide x 4 1/4 
inches deep. 

The compact subwoofer 
measures 6 3/4 inches high 


x 10 7/16 inches wide x 7 1/16 
inches deep. It should fit 
under or beside your desk 
comfortably. The color-coded 
inputs on the back of the sub¬ 
woofer make setup easy. 

We tested the ACS 54 
system on a 300MHz PII 
system with 128MB of RAM, 
using Windows 98 and a 
Creative Labs’ Sound Blaster 
Live! sound card. When we 
popped in an audio CD and 
cranked up the volume, the 
speakers produced a rich, full 
sound that defies their com¬ 
pact design. The bass was fan¬ 
tastic, and every note was 


ACS 54 PowerPlay Plus 


$99.95 

Altec Lansing 
(800) 258-3888 
(570) 296-4434 
http://www.altecmm. 
com/lndex.html 


crystal clear. The surround 
sound speakers do a nice job 
of widening the sound field. 

Next we fired up a pop¬ 
ular computer game. At first, 
the speakers popped occa¬ 
sionally, but we discovered 
this was because we had set 
the system volume too high. 
When we lowered it a couple 
of notches the popping went 
away, but the excellent 
sound didn’t. The bass and 
higher frequencies really 
thumped in the game. 

Once again, we were im¬ 
pressed after testing an Altec 
Lansing product. We 
wouldn’t hesitate to put these 
speakers on our desk. II 

by Michael Sweet 
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A t this writing, the IBM 
Deskstar 37GP is the 
largest-capacity hard drive 
available for desktop com¬ 
puters. Although bigger 
drives are on their way from 
other companies, this mam¬ 
moth 37.5GB Deskstar is 
shipping now. 

The 37GP has a spindle 
speed of 5,400 rpm, giving up 
a little performance to its 
7,200 rpm companion, the 
34.2GB Deskstar 34GXP. Still, 
the 37GP’s higher areal den¬ 
sity (the amount of data 
stored in a square inch) on 
each of its five platters adds 
an extra 3.2GB of storage. For 
perspective, the difference in 
capacity between the two 


models is bigger than the en¬ 
tire hard drive on many users’ 
systems. Besides the 37.5GB 
model, the 37GP comes in 
sizes of30,22.5, and 15GB. 

We tested our review unit 
using HDTach 2.52 bench¬ 
marking software on an IBM 
450MHz (megahertz) Pen- 
tium-II system with 128MB 
of RAM. The 37GP had a 
maximum read data transfer 
rate of 23.19 megabytes per 


second (average 19.4MB/sec.) 
and a maximum write rate 
of 20.37MB/sec. (average 
20.25MB/sec.) These are 
great rates for a drive with a 
5,400 rpm rotation speed, 
augmented considerably by 
the 37GP’s high areal densi¬ 
ty. IBM claims a nine-mil- 
lisecond(ms) average seek 
time (the time it takes to 
move the heads to the proper 
cylinder), and we determined 


the drive’s random-access 
time (seek time plus time to 
read the first sector of needed 
data) was 11.2ms. The 37GP 
required only 5.2% of the 
CPU’s processing power, 
which is on par with other 
drives. 

The Deskstar 37GP has a 
huge 2MB cache buffer and 
uses the ATA-4 (66MB/sec.) 
interface. Both should 
smooth out sequential trans¬ 
fers such as those found in 
video applications. This hard 
drive satisfies almost any re¬ 
quirement one should expect 
from a desktop PC. 

The Deskstar 37GP, which 
includes a three-year war¬ 
ranty, is currently shipping in 
new computers from Dell, 
Gateway, Compaq, Micron, 
and, of course, IBM. II 

by Marty Sems 


Palm For The Mass< 


3 Corn’s Palm line of 
portable digital assis¬ 
tants (PDA) is a computing 
legend. 3Com is widely con¬ 
sidered the innovator in 
palm-sized PDA designs and 
is the PDA market’s recog¬ 
nized leader. Recently, 3Com 
released a new PDA with the 
lowest suggested retail price 
of any new Palm device. 

The Palm Ille is the same 
size as the original Palm III 
and the new Palm IIIx. 
Weighing just 6 ounces and 
measuring 4.7 inches tall x 
3.2 inches wide x 0.7 inches 
deep, the Palm Ille stows 
easily in a pocket. 

Palm Ille features the 
same advanced LCD screen 
as the Palm IIIx. This new 



screen is easier to read in 
varying light and from dif¬ 
ferent angles. Unlike many 
color displays, this grayscale 
display is as easy to read in 
direct sunlight as it is in stan¬ 
dard office light. You can 
even use the unit’s backlit 
display in low-light settings. 

Like the Palm IIIx, the 
Palm Ille ships with the 
newest version of 3Com’s 
Palm operating system, Palm 
OS 3.1. The Palm OS includes 
Address, Calc, Date Book, 


$229 

3Com 

(800) 881-7256 
(408) 326-5000 
http://www.3com.com 


Expense, Mail, Memo Pad, 
and To Do List applications. 

The Palm Ille differs from 
the IIIx primarily in its 
smaller memory allotment 
(2MB vs. 4MB) and its lack 
of expansion slots for acces¬ 
sories such as pagers and 
RAM upgrades. Most users 
who want the device simply 
to help them stay organized 
will miss neither the expan¬ 
sion capabilities nor the 
extra RAM. The 2MB of 
RAM is more than enough 


to handle a substantial 
number of third-party appli¬ 
cations and maintain all 
your personal information. 

Desktop applications in¬ 
clude an Install Tool that 
helps you add any of the 
thousands of third-party ap¬ 
plications available for the 
Palm OS. The Palm Desktop 
is an included Personal 
Information Manager (PIM) 
for your PC that synchro¬ 
nizes with the Palm Ille or¬ 
ganizer. The Palm Ille also 
contains desktop software 
that lets users synchronize 
with Microsoft Outlook. 

The Palm Ille’s big attrac¬ 
tion is its price. Palm PDAs 
are some of the market’s best, 
and priced at a little more 
than $200, this is a can’t-miss 
option for anyone who wants 
a fast, capable PDA. II 

by Chad Denton 
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Upgrading 


Images In One Step 

W hen you’re looking 
for a no-hassle way to 
turn loose photographs and 
a filing cabinet full of docu¬ 
ments into a more conve¬ 
nient digital archive, check 
out Agfa’s SnapScan Touch. 
This unit’s one-touch scan¬ 
ning makes it simple to use, 
and its sharp reproduction 
of colors and text is just as 
impressive as its speed, even 
when scanning large, full- 
color photos. 

The SnapScan plugs into a 
USB port, so you don’t have 
to search for an empty par¬ 
allel port. Setup consists of 
plugging the scanner into an 
available USB port, installing 
the device drivers, and giving 
the unit a chance to automat¬ 
ically calibrate itself. When 
you press the large button 



labeled ScanWise, the unit 
automatically scans the item 
and opens it in the Agfa 
ScanWise program. Each 
time you place a new docu¬ 
ment or photo on the 
scanner bed, the SnapScan 
recalibrates. 

If you would rather send 
the scanned image to a 
printer, directly into a word 
processor document, or to 
an E-mail message, choose 
one of the three small 
shortcut buttons next to the 
ScanWise button. Each 
saves time because you 
don’t have to open software 
to initiate the scan, and 
they’re attractive to novice 


users who don’t want to 
mess with settings. 

The included ScanWise 
software lets you alter images 
before saving them, and the 
software bundle also features 
Corel Print House Magic 
Select, Caere Omnipage for 
text recognition, and Caere 
Pagekeeper for organizing 
your documents. If you 
prefer to use different soft¬ 
ware, such as Adobe Photo¬ 
shop, the ScanWise program 
can automatically import the 
scanned image into that 
program. 


We tested the SnapScan 
Touch with an Intel Pentium 
II 300MHz-system running 
Windows 98. The system fea¬ 
tured a 4GB hard drive, 
65MB of RAM, and a Matrox 
Millenium Graphics Adapter. 
We scanned text documents, 
high-end graphics, a gray 
scale chart, and detailed color 
photos to gauge scanning 
speed and overall perfor¬ 
mance. We viewed the im¬ 
ages in Adobe Photoshop 5.0. 

Every document and 
photo scanned with the 
SnapScan looked great. Co¬ 
lors were bright and distinct, 
and the software picked up 
even the smallest details in 
dim pictures while adjusting 
most of the settings for the 
user. The affordable Snap¬ 
Scan could work well in situ¬ 
ations from building a photo 
archive to keeping track of 
the company documents. II 

by Buffy Cranford-Petelle 


Desktop Systems 


Current Leaders 

T he following sum¬ 
maries list Smart 
Computing’s current top 
choices in the desktop 
system category, as listed 
in the August - October 
1999 edition of our quar¬ 
terly Guide To Buying 


Computers. The Top Pick 
goes to the product of¬ 
fering the best mix of 
performance and fea¬ 
tures. Best Value goes to 
the product representing 
the best price and per¬ 
formance. The Overall 


Favorite is the product 
we would buy across all 
subcategories. The Guide 
To Buying Computers is 
available on newsstands 
and on our Web site at 
http://www.smart 
com puting.com. 


• Value-Priced Systems 

Top Pick: Sony PCV- 
R522 Digital Studio, 
price: $1,298 
Best Value: NEC 
PowerMate VT 300, 
price: $1,099 


• Midrange Systems 

Top Pick: Gateway 
GP7-450, price: 
$1,299 

Best Value: Micron 
Millennia C 466, 
price: $1,253 


• Premium-Priced Systems 

Top Pick: Micron 
Millennia Max 550, price: 
$2,052 

Best Value: Dell 
Dimension XPS T550, 
price: $1,870 



$2,052 

(800) 209-9686 
(208) 898-3434 
http://www.micron.com 
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You’re ready to step up 
to a full-service broker. 

But you’re concerned 
about the price. 


Introducing Prudential Advisor 

All You 


Ever 
Wanted 
From a 
Brokerage 
Firm 


y.‘ 


You’ve done well as an online trader—so well, that your portfolio has become more than you can manage 
on your own. You could use some M-service advice to help keep your assets growing, but you’re worried that 
sales commissions might eat them away. That’s why we’ve created Prudential Advisor s —a revolutionary 
program that delivers the advice you need and the kind of pricing you want. (Plus the choice to trade online.) 


Not your traditional commissions-for-trades system. 


♦ Online trading or 
broker-assisted 


With Prudential Advisor™ you pay a simple asset-based advisory lee. This helps ensure 
that you and your Advisor are always working toward the same goal—growing your assets. 



Assets 

Group A f 

Group B tf 

$100,000 to $249,999 

1.50% 

0.750% 

$250,000 to $499,999 

1.25% 

0.625% 

$500,000 to $999,999 

1.00% 

0.500% 

$1 Million to $1,999,999 

0.90% 

0.450% 

$2 Million to $4,999,999 

0.75% 

0.375% v 

$5 Million to $24,999,999 

0.60% 

^\Q/500% 

$25 Million to $74,999,999 

0.50% 

0.250%\ 

$75 Million to $124,999,999 

0.40% 

0.200% 


ets include Common StockA Mutual Funds, Cash, Covered /Options and all others not included in Group B. 
ft GroupB Assets include Corporate Bonds,\ Government Bonds, Municipal (Bonds, Preferred Securities and Mortgage- 
backed Securities, Naked Options are not\ eligible for the program. 


$24.95' 

trading fee. 

No more haggling 
with your broker. 


Clear-cut pricing. 

We’ve unbundled our prices. 
Now you know what you're 
v paying for advice—a simple 
asset-based advisory fee. 

' And what you’re paying for 
execution — $24.95 per trade? 


Rewards for being a valued client. 

Finally, a clear reason to consolidate your assets: The more assets 
you bring to the program, the lower the rate of your advisory fee?* 


Free brochure! 

Call today. 

1-800-THE-R0CK 

ext. 2892 www.prudential.com 


Prudential 

Securities 


*An additional charge of $.01 per share will apply to all stop, limit, and stop-limit orders of 2,000 or more shares. An additional $ 1 per option contract will be charged for 
all orders of 10 contracts or more. “Certain investments will not be included in the program's asset-based fee calculation or eligible for the transaction charge. Annual fund 
operating expenses apply to mutual funds held in the program. ©6/99 The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 751 Broad Street, Newark, NJ 07102. Securities products 
and services are offered through Prudential Securities Incorporated, 199 Water Street, New York, NY 10292 (member SIPC), www.prusec.com, a subsidiary of Prudential. 


















Quest For 
The Crash-Proof 
operating " 

Both Programmers & Users Keep Working 
To Improve OS Reliability 


Listen carefully, and you can hear the screaming. 
Somewhere someone’s operating system just crashed. A 
second after everything seemed fine, someone faces a 
crippled system. Operating system crashes, while less 
likely than in years past, are an unpleasant reality for the 
millions of people who count on their PCs every day. 
Crashes are an invincible foe to the thousands of people 
who spend their lives creating operating systems. 

While perfection in the form of a crash-proof oper¬ 
ating system remains elusive, programmers are making 
progress. Understanding the challenge and how far 
we’ve come requires a dive into the murky waters of 
what operating systems do, why they become instable, 
and what kinds of crashes stem from a variety of prob¬ 
lems. Programmers are using modern operating system 
technologies, such as virtual memory and hardware 
protection, in the effort to increase stability, but the 
user still plays a part in reducing the risk of a crash. 

Operating System Overview 

Before trying to understand operating system stability, 
it is important to have a solid grasp of what an operating 
system is and where it comes from. An operating system 
is a layer of software that provides access to a computer’s 
resources and creates an environment within which ap¬ 
plications run. The system resources include system 
memory, the central processing unit, storage media such 
as hard drives, input devices such as the mouse and the 
keyboard, and video and networking subsystems. 

Operating system complexity keeps growing as the list 
of resources they control gets longer. Back in the DOS 
days, many of today’s standard features, such as access to 
networks, were outside the operating system’s control, 
but implementation of networking protocols is an inte¬ 
gral part of a modern operating system. The operating 


systems themselves are also more sophisticated. DOS, for 
example, was a single process operating system; each ap¬ 
plication ran alone on the PC and had direct access to the 
system hardware. Under this model, the operating system 
has no way to prevent an application from leaving PC 
hardware in an unstable state. 

Windows 3.1 embodied two concepts that, while not 
new, propelled Microsoft to dominance of the PC system 
software market. The first was multitasking. Windows 
3.1 provided an environment within which multiple ap¬ 
plications could simultaneously share the PC hardware. 
The second concept was device abstraction. Prior to 
Windows 3.1, each application had to include device dri¬ 
vers to control hardware, such as mice and entire suites of 
printers and video cards. Windows 3.1 included drivers 
for devices such as a particular printer model, and each 
application had to work only with the Windows abstract 
device interface. This saved each application’s developers 
the effort of writing interfaces for each possible type of 
device. The abstract interface model provided incredible 
leverage to Windows development, and Microsoft has 
been expanding Windows ever since. 

Although Windows 3.1 was a watershed product, it 
lacked many features discussed below. Microsoft de¬ 
signed Windows NT to be a more robust operating 
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system, with preemptive multitasking, 
complete device control, and virtual 
memory and hardware protection. In 
short, NT has the technologies found in 
high-end Unix workstations for years. 
This Windows version has high hard¬ 
ware requirements, hut Microsoft de¬ 
veloped Windows 95 and Windows 98 
to bring some of NT’s stability to more 
modest PCs. 

Why Computers Crash 

Users tend to blame the operating 
system whenever a computer crashes, 
but there are many potential reasons 
for a system crash, only a few of which 
should have you joining a picket line 
outside Microsoft or Apple. 

Most hardware failures cripple any 
operating system. The loss of a system 
disk means lights out, no matter what 
you’re running. On the other hand, the 
operating system should be able to deal 
gracefully with some types of hardware 
failures, such as an unplugged mouse. 

Every operating system includes 
scores of device drivers, many of which 
come from device manufacturers rather 
than the operating system vendor. 
Device drivers are layers of software be¬ 
tween the operating system and a par¬ 
ticular piece of hardware, such as a 
video card or a network adapter. A 
buggy device driver can cause a crash 
because drivers typically have privileged 
access to system resources. Drivers form 
a critical layer of system software over 
which the operating system vendor has 
limited control. 

When an application fails, the oper¬ 
ating system has little choice but to 
shut it down and notify the user. The 
operating system’s job is to detect ob¬ 
vious application errors and pull the 
plug. “Unexplained Application 
Errors” and “General Protection 
Faults” are examples of a Windows 
operating system’s notification to the 
user that an application went bad. 

Don’t let the preceding list of non¬ 
operating system problems mislead 
you; operating systems deserve a share 
of the blame for PC problems. PC oper¬ 
ating systems have a dismal record for 


reliability, especially when compared to 
Unix operating systems. Debates about 
the stability of current and past oper¬ 
ating systems rage on, but the bottom 
line is that Macintosh and PC operating 
systems still strive to match the stability 
of various Unix versions. 

Improvements in operating system 
technology have led to 
more stable mainstream 
platforms. Unfortunately, 
gains afforded by such 
technology are offset by 
dramatically increased 
complexity. Modern oper¬ 
ating systems are crowded 
with complex features such 
as distributed object tech¬ 
nology, integrated direc¬ 
tory services, sophisticated 
graphical user interfaces, 
and advanced multimedia 
support. These features 
add to the already dizzying 
complexity of a modern 
operating system, and 
more lines of code mean 
more bugs. With a chari¬ 
table defect rate of two defective lines 
of code for every 1,000 used, the pro¬ 
jected 30 million lines of code reported 
to make up Windows 2000 ensures 
plenty of job security for Microsoft’s 
testers, quality assurance staff, and cus¬ 
tomer support groups. 

Building A Stable OS 

Researchers and developers have 
created a number of mechanisms over 
the last several years that vastly in¬ 
crease operating system stability. 

One key feature depends on the 
built-in circuitry of modern micro¬ 
processors that supports different levels 
of security. Certain processor opera¬ 
tions, such as those that move memory 
segments around, are restricted to the 
higher security levels. An operating 
system runs at the highest security 
level, and application programs run at 
lower levels. In the event that the user 
application must execute a secure 
processor instruction, the operating 
system runs it on the application’s be¬ 


half. This protects each running appli¬ 
cation from any misbehaving program. 

Modern operating systems, including 
Windows NT, Unix, and OS/2, pre¬ 
vent applications from directly access- 
ingthe devices connected to the com- 
puter.For instance, when an application 
wants to write information to a disk file, 
it calls the operating system 
and requests that some 
memory contents be wri¬ 
tten to a file. To facilitate 
such requests, the oper¬ 
ating system publishes ser¬ 
vices as a set of functions 
called Application Pro¬ 
gramming Interfaces (API). 
Applications access the 
controlled resources by cal¬ 
ling the appropriate API. In 
the case of writing a file, 
the operating system makes 
sure the requesting process 
(a running application) has 
the correct permissions to 
write to the specified file. 
In this way, the operating 
system protects the sys¬ 
tem’s stability by preventing an applica¬ 
tion from writing to files opened by 
other processes. 

All modern operating systems use 
preemptive multitasking to let multiple 
applications share the central pro¬ 
cessing unit (CPU). With preemptive 
multitasking, the operating system itself 
forces applications to relinquish the 
CPU after a short time. Older PC oper¬ 
ating systems frequently used coopera¬ 
tive multitasking where the applications 
voluntarily yielded the CPU when they 
were ready. When an application went 
awry and failed to yield the CPU under 
this scenario, the operating system 
would lock up because it had no way of 
regaining control of the CPU. 

Virtual memory is a cornerstone of 
modern operating systems. With vir¬ 
tual memory, the OS provides each 
running process with a memory ad¬ 
dress space that is an abstraction of the 
system’s physical memory. The oper¬ 
ating system maps the processes’ ab¬ 
stract memory accesses to the physical 
memory in the system. Controlling this 
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Troublesh 


ting 


Which Is The Stablest Of Them All? 


Y ou probably won't find two oper¬ 
ating system experts that agree 
on the answer to that question. But 
the following summary shows roughly 
where conventional wisdom ranks 
the major operating systems in terms 
of stability. 



Unix OS/2 Windows 98 Windows 95 Windows 3.1 

Mac OS 
Windows NT 


mapping is fundamental to operating 
system stability. The system memory is 
divided into chunks called pages. Since 
the system keeps track of physical 
memory pages each process owns, it 
prevents a process from accessing 
memory owned by other processes or 
by the operating system itself. 

Windows 2000 provides a “system 
file protection” feature to prevent de¬ 
struction of shared system files during 
installation of new software. This 
works by backing up and monitoring 
critical system files. When one of the 
monitored files changes, the system no¬ 
tices and automatically restores them. 

Windows NT provides each run¬ 
ning process a separate event queue, 
where an operating system stores 
events such as key presses and mouse 
movements. When applications share 
an event queue, one application that 
neglects to remove its events in a 
timely manner can clog up the queue 
so that events for other applications 
get dropped when the queue fills up. 

Many program errors result from 
attempts to address wrong memory 
addresses. Macintosh systems solve 
many of these problems by preventing 
programs from accessing odd-num¬ 
bered memory addresses, which are il¬ 
legal. Thus, the Macintosh OS 
automatically traps half of the erro¬ 
neous memory addresses. 

Operating system vendors can pro¬ 
vide a checked build of the system in 
which each system API performs a set 
of checks to validate the arguments pro¬ 
vided when the API is called. The 
checked build runs more slowly than a 
standard OS, but it provides developers 
with valuable information that helps 


them detect program defects. Microsoft 
also provides testing tools for device 
driver developers, which leads to better 
drivers and overall system stability. 

One strategy that operating system 
developers employ to increase stability 
is reducing the size of the core oper¬ 
ating system code, known as the 
kernel. Kernel functions include man¬ 
aging memory and processes and han¬ 
dling interrupts from devices and the 
CPU. By keeping the operating sys¬ 
tem’s APIs to a minimum, there are 
fewer routines that might introduce 
bugs at the highest level of protection. 

Even an operating system’s look af¬ 
fects its stability. Unix and Linux have 
no graphical user interface (GUI) as 
part of the operating system, and the 
popular and powerful X windows 
system runs as a normal application 
outside of the operating system. This 
makes the operating system smaller and 
reduces the risk that a GUI crash will 
take down the entire system. On the 
other hand, Windows, Macintosh OS, 
and OS/2 include a GUI as an integral 
part of the operating system with a cor¬ 
responding cost to system reliability. 

What You Can Do 

Some aspects of reliability are the 
user’s responsibility. The most drastic 
solution to chronic problems is 
switching to a more robust operating 
system. Despite debates about various 
operating systems’ reliability, most PC 
OSes can’t match Unix systems. 

Virus protection software and set¬ 
ting it up to scan files regularly, is a 
fundamental tool for creating system 
stability. It is also important to keep 


your virus software updated. New 
viruses continually appear, and a good 
antivirus software package should pro¬ 
vide protection for the most recently 
discovered viruses. A simple antivirus 
tactic is to avoid running random pro¬ 
grams or opening unknown docu¬ 
ments that you receive via E-mail. 

System crashes are inevitable, so 
keeping valuable data and system con¬ 
figuration files backed up helps protect 
against hardware failures. Keeping your 
data files separate from application files 
data helps identify what to back up. 

Basic usage rules can keep your 
system in good shape. For example, 
shut down properly. You can ensure the 
latest changes to the file system are 
written to the disk by performing a 
proper shutdown. This also lets the op¬ 
erating system perform maintenance 
and cleanup operations. 

Choosing mainstream devices im¬ 
proves your chances for finding one 
with a high-quality device driver. The 
Web has plenty of data on the quality of 
specific devices and device drivers; it 
just takes a bit of searching to find it. 

Don’t arbitrarily change values in 
the Windows Registry, which contains 
critical system information. Making 
the wrong configuration changes can 
cripple your system. Also, use newer 
32-bit applications, becausel6-bit ap¬ 
plications are not subject to the same 
memory protection provided for 32- 
bit applications. If an application gets 
torched, you’ll be left with little conso¬ 
lation other than the fact that you’re 
not alone in suffering from unreliable 
operating systems. II 

by C. Reid Turner 
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Designing A 
Usable Web Interface 

Build Web Pages That Won't Bewilder Users 


Have you ever fumed at a Web page and snapped, 
“Why did they have to make things so difficult?” You’re 
not alone. Ease-of-use is a huge issue for consumers. It’s 
why Apple Macintosh computers were so popular in the 
early days of microcomputing; they were easy to use. 

What is Usable? 

Usability is important to software designers and gen¬ 
erally applies to the intuitive nature of a computer in¬ 
terface. An interface is usable if humans can readily 
make sense of it and use it for its intended purposes. 



It’s less-than-usable if people must struggle to get 
around and operate it. 

In a sense, each Web site has its own user interface. 
We’ve all been to sites that are hard to navigate, disor¬ 
ganized, and restrictive, sites where it’s hard to find the 
information you need. Think about your Web site. Can 
people easily use it or must they struggle to get around? 

Here, we’ll show how to evaluate your site’s usability 
and upgrade it for maximum ease-of-use. We’ll provide 
tips for organizing your site, designing for navigability 
and functionality, and making the content easy to find. 


1 Have a Clear Site Structure 


Before you design graphics and lay out Web pages in 
HTML, draw up a flowchart of the site. If it’s a group 
project, brainstorm with a whiteboard. Be prepared: 
your intuitive sense of order may not be correct. For in¬ 
stance, it may prove easier to navigate the site if your 
company’s services are organized by type rather than 
price. Choose the structure your audience will under¬ 
stand and stick to it. 

Don’t arrange your company’s Web site based on its 
internal structure. Why make visitors choose between 
the “Fulfillment” and “Marketing” departments when 
they want to place an order? 

Sticky notes make excellent tools for outlining site 
structure. These colorful slips designate different levels 
and individual pages in your flow chart, and they’re 
easy to move around and discard. 

For a site with more than a few pages, outline it down 
to the third or fourth level. This tests the initial order. By 
looking further than you might think necessary, you may 
discover inconsistencies and poor logic in your structure. | 

Simplicity is the watchword when organizing a Web I 
site. Having a complex or very large product line is no ex- | 
cuse for designing confusing Web pages. 











Plugged I n 



Becky's Campfire Songbook organizes its collection of lyrics 
with a simple table of contents. (http://www.geocities 
.com/EnchantedForest/Glade/8851) 


Be objective about you skills. If you 
plan to have an interactive or frequently 
updated site, we suggest involving a 
computer specialist at the outset. You 
may require special software or pro¬ 
gramming. If your company doesn’t 
have the technical resources, consider 
having a third party design the site. 

Finally, we advise building a site 
map. A good site map gives visitors an 
alternative view, a graphical glimpse of 
your site structure. It needn’t be fancy. 



Now consider the pathways through 
your site. Remember Web surfers hate 
to be slowed down by confusion. Don’t 
make users guess what to click next. 
Give clear navigational paths that are 
consistent and predictable. 

The main menu. Usually this means 
creating and organizing menus. For 
simple sites, a single menu may be 
enough: a main menu with a button for 
each sub-page. For example, a site for 
stamp collectors might have a menu 
with labels like History, Values, News, 
and Images. The main menu should ap¬ 
pear on the sub-pages so visitors can 
bop easily from page to page. 


The vacation rental outfit, 

Yosemite’s Scenic Wonders 
(http://www.yosemite 
<®scenicwonders.com), has 
a clearly labeled main 
menu on its home page. 
Unfortunately, the site then 
relegates the main menu to 
the bottom of its sub-pages, 
presumably to make space 
for content. While under¬ 
standable, this design 
detracts from the site’s us¬ 
ability, as most users won’t 
look for a main menu. 

They’ll probably just assume 
there isn’t one. A compromise would be 
to keep text-only main menu at the top 
of the page. Readers will recognize the 
main menu, and there will be plenty of 
room for content. 

Links home. Don’t stop your naviga¬ 
tional planning here. It’s wise to in¬ 
clude a Home button on the main 
menu so users can return there without 
relying on the browser’s Back button. 

Customize your main menu for 
each sub-page to give visitors a visual 
cue as to where they are. You might 
create menus that highlight the current 
page button with a different color. 


It’s confusing to have a menu with a 
link to the home page on the home 
page. Users may rightfully ask, “Isn’t 
this the home page?” We recommend 
leaving it off. 

Other menus. Many Web sites have 
main menus and a menu for each sub- 
page. If you’re creating a Web for a 
group that’s part of a larger organiza¬ 
tion, you may need to include links to 
that organization on a menu. 

In addition, medium and large Web 
sites often have menus devoted exclu¬ 
sively to navigation. For example, as 
well as a comprehensive main menu, 
the Internal Revenue Service home 
page has another whimsical menu, with 
links to Help, Search, and E-mail func¬ 
tions (http://www.irs.ustreas.gov). 

There are other ways to make your 
site easier to navigate. Don’t forget 
links to previous pages. Back buttons 
are useful when you want to link 
readers down a step, say to provide an 
illustration or a snippet of information. 

Another useful navigational link is 
Back to the Top. On text-heavy pages, 
readers who find themselves four or five 
screens down are grateful for this con¬ 
venience. Include these links at screen¬ 
sized intervals. 

To test your site’s navigability, surf 
at random to any page on your site and 
ask "Where am I?” In a well-arranged 
site, there should be an easy link-trail 
back to the home page and, ideally, an 
E-mail link to the Webmaster. 

To frame or not to frame. With 
menus, the question of frames 


Making Web Sites Accessible 


T he goal of the Web 
Accessibility Initiative 
(WAI) is to make Web 
browsing possible for 
people with disabilities. As 
a bonus, sites that conform 
are more accessible to the 
latest handheld and 
voice-based computers. 

The WAI encourages 
developers to follow its 
guidelines, which try to 
render the Web visible to 
browsers dependent on 
assistive technologies 
such as screen readers 
and voice recognition 
software. 


Several things that 
make the Web inacces¬ 
sible include: images 
without alternative 
text, audio and video 
clips without captions, 
no alternative formats 
for frame- or script- 
based information, and 
sites with poor color 
contrast. 

To scan your site for 
problems, check out 
the "Bobby" program. 
Developed by the Cen¬ 
ter for Applied Spe¬ 
cial Technology, Bobby 
scans a site and verifies 



"Bobby" tests sites for 
compliance with the 
Web Accessibility 
Initiative. 


whether it complies with 
WAI guidelines. 
http://www.w3.org/WAI 
http://www.cast.org 
/bobby II 
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inevitably arises. A Web site con¬ 
structed with frames features an om¬ 
nipresent window for its menu, 
which is a usable feature for many 
Web visitors. 

One problem is that some 
search engines index individual 
pages in a framed site as stand¬ 
alone pages, which means some 
visitors to your site may find 
themselves on an orphaned page 
with no navigational clues. To 
remedy this, put a link to the 
home page on all pages and in¬ 
clude the attribute target=“_top” 
in the hyperlink, like this: 

<A HREF=main.html 
target="_top">Back Home</A> 


tag. It’s a time-consuming but worth¬ 
while task. 

A final problem with frames is that 
users can’t bookmark pages in them, a 
glitch we’ll just have to live with. 



In the Heart of Yosemite National Park 

Yosemite's home page has a clearly labeled main menu, 
but the background image presents readability problems. 


This syntax ensures two things. For 
users stranded outside the framed site, 
it tells browsers to display the framed 
home page. For users who are already 
viewing the framed site, the target at¬ 
tribute tells browsers not to load the 
home page in another frame because 
loading it creates an amateurish, 
house-of-mirrors effect. 

Few older browsers support frames, 
and some people just hate them. If 
you use frames, accommodate these 
users by creating a duplicate, non- 
framed site using the <NOFRAMES> 


Because frames are problematic for 
site designers and many users, we rec¬ 
ommend avoiding them. Still, frames 
improve usability on some sites, partic¬ 
ularly text-intensive ones where users 
scroll beyond the top menus or on 
complex sites where users can get lost 
without the ubiquitous frame. 


White space. One way to design us¬ 
able pages is to make them easy to 
read. The classic method for achieving 
this is “white space.” White space on a 


Web site may be a colored back¬ 
ground, but judiciously placed empti¬ 
ness reduces confusion among 
elements. 

The invisible GIF. One way to in¬ 
sert empty space is with the single¬ 
pixel GIF. You start with a tiny 
transparent GIF image and use the 
<IMG> tag’s HEIGHT and 
WIDTH attributes to stretch this 
invisible “shim” to fit: 

<IMG SRC="foo.gif" HEIGHT= 

"25" WIDTH "25"> 

A single-pixel GIF is less than .5 
kilobytes (KB), so it downloads 
quickly. It’s an easy way to indent 
— the beginning of a paragraph or to 
put exact spaces between paragraphs 
and images. 

Use image editing software to make a 
single-pixel GIF. Create a transparent 
image or, if you have a colored back¬ 
ground, make a GIF of that same color. 
You can also visit a site like designer 
David Siegel’s and copy an invisible 
image (http://www.killersites.com 
/1 design/single_pixel.html). 

The invisible table. Another way to 
make white space is to use an invisible 
table as a layout grid. The easiest way to 
achieve that soothing symmetrical space 
in the left- and right-hand margins is to 


Online Usability Resources 


A s you read the terrific in¬ 
formation contained in 
these references, take a 
good look at the sites them¬ 
selves. Each demonstrates a 
perfectly usable Web inter¬ 
face. Bookmark them all and 
start learning by example! 

Yale Style Guide 

http://info.med.yale.edu 

/caim/manual 

By discarding its former, 
graphically intensive splash- 
screen, the interface for this 
granddaddy of Web guides is 


much more usable. (Bravo!) 
In a very readable style, the 
Guide starts with interface 
design basics, then covers 
site, page, and graphic design 
for the Web. It is updated 
frequently. Usability geeks 
will appreciate the anno¬ 
tated bibliographies. 

useit.com: 

Jakob Nielsen's Website 

http://www.useit.com 
Dr. Nielsen is the Web's 
chief evangelist for us¬ 
ability. The site is an archive 


of his well-written articles, 
including "Top Ten 
Mistakes of Web Design" 
and "How Users Read on 
the Web.” 

Usable Web 

http://usableweb.com/index 

.html 

If you’re looking for more 
usability links, this highly 
organized site collects them 
all. References are dated 
and annotated. Search if 
you're serious or browse to 
have fun. 


Bandwidth Conservation 
Society (BCS) 

http://www.infohiway.com 

/faster/index.html 

Originally a hip little forum 
promoting well-designed 
Web pages that download 
quickly, the BCS site now 
sports a more commercial 
look. But it still downloads 
quickly, and it still contains 
plenty of authoritative infor¬ 
mation. Read tutorials on op¬ 
timizing graphics, embedding 
fonts, and using cascading 
stylesheets. II 
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create a single-cell table and place the 
contents of the page inside it. The 
HTML code looks like this: 

<TABLE BORDER=0 WIDTH="95%" 
ALIGN=CENTER> 

<TR> 

<TD>Add your text and graphics 
herek/TD> 

</TR> 

</TABLE> 

Notice that the border is turned 
off so there is no box around the 
page. You gain the white space mar¬ 
gins by setting a table-width under 
100% and centering the table. 

Page contrast. Another way to 
make pages easier to read is to 
maintain a high contrast between 
font colors and backgrounds. It’s 
best to use dark text on a light back¬ 
ground or vice versa. (White text on a 
black page probably won’t print.) 

Some Web authors are afraid they’ll 
bore people with plain backgrounds. 
Seasoned surfers are not impressed by 
flashy logo-imprinted backgrounds. 
More often Web surfers are annoyed 
by busy backgrounds that make the 
text more difficult to read. 

Link colors. When choosing a color 
scheme for your site, it’s tempting to 
change hyperlink colors to match. 
Non-standard link colors confuse more 
than they impress. By forcing users to 
think about hyperlink conventions, 
you make the site just a little harder to 
use. Worse, by removing underlining 
from text links altogether, visitors must 
waste time waving a mouse over the 
page to see when the browser’s cursor 
turns into a clicking finger. 

Cascading style sheets. Having white 
space, good page contrast, and com¬ 
monly used hyperlink colors improves 
page readability. But let’s face it: tricks 
like inserting the single-pixel GIF are 
tedious to implement page after page. 

For consistently usable Web pages, 
follow the Cascading Style Sheet specifi¬ 
cations, known aS CSS1 and CSS2. 
These new Web rules let authors specify 
things like fonts and page layout 
across whole sites instead of for small 
sections of a Web page. 


More recent browsers, such as 
Internet Explorer 4.0 and higher, are 
able to decipher the CSS specifications, 
and there are plenty of Web sites that 
provide good information about using 


these new specifications. To find one, 
just start at your favorite search engine. 

Usability for all. Other usability is¬ 
sues have to do with accessibility. Red 
text on a green field might be impos¬ 
sible to read for someone suffering 
from red-green color blindness. For 
color-blind users who see red and green 
in shades of gray, the combination of 
red (or green) and gray is not optimal. 

For more information on opti¬ 
mizing a site for users with disabilities, 
see the sidebar, “Making Web Sites 
Accessible.” 

Even if your site is well organized, 
easy to navigate, and designed for 
functionality, it may still be hard to 
use. This is especially true for sites 
such as publications, image libraries, 
products, and services. An obvious 
tool for sorting large batches of infor¬ 
mation is a table of contents. Use it on 
key pages, along with a hyperlink to 
each item in the list. 

A site index. Another solution is to 
create a site index. Like a book index, a 
site index has an alphabetical master 
list located on the site and should have 
redundant references. This way, users 
can click on employment or “job open¬ 
ings” to get to your company’s job list. 
A site index still requires users to hunt 


for information manually by scanning 
through still another Web page. 

Installing a search engine. The ideal 
solution for content-heavy sites is a 
search engine; it’s the easiest way for 
visitors to find information. Search 
engine software plows through all 
the pages on a site, scans the text, 
and then indexes the pages based 
on the text. Users can then use key¬ 
words and phrases to search this 
index. 

To set up your own search engine, 
you must to do some Web program¬ 
ming with common gateway inter¬ 
face or CGI. CGI is a well-known 
specification for transferring data to 
and from Web servers. A CGI pro¬ 
gram, for instance, can send a search 
engine query to a Web server and 
then return a list of “hits” to the user. 
With a little perseverance, interme¬ 
diate-level computer users can learn 
basic CGI programming. 

The main obstacle for individuals 
wishing to install search engines on 
their sites, however, is that Internet 
Service Providers (ISPs) are under¬ 
standably afraid their users will damage 
the Web server with CGI scripts. Many 
ISPs supply search engine services for 
their customers. Call yours to find out. 

Users with neither programming 
experience nor a search-friendly ISP 
can experiment with Web services 
that provide free indexing and search 
functions. We like the FreeFind ser¬ 
vice (http://www.freefind.com). Free 
services may not be as reliable as 
you’d like (and may contain adver¬ 
tising to boot), they’re a good way to 
get started. 

As you plan your next Web site, 
follow our guidelines and do a little 
research on usability issues. If you’ve 
already created your Web site, use 
our recommendations to improve its 
usability. With a little effort, such as 
updating your menu-bars and 
adding a site index, you can turn an 
irritating user experience into a 
pleasant one. II 

by Marti LaChance 



Just above its main menu, the Internal Revenue Service 
site includes a cute navigation bar. Unfortunately these 
important menus appear at the bottom of the IRS pages. 
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Find It Online 


Hone Your English Skills 


Ask Miss Grammar 

http://www.protrainco.com/info 

/noframes/grammar.htm 

This comprehensive site is both 
enlightening and amusing. The 
Articles & Answers Archive is an 
abundant source of information 
about verbs, pronouns, spelling, 
punctuation, usage standards, and 
much more. One article, “Ten Tips 
For Effective E-mail,” reminds us 
that E-mail messages are not confi¬ 
dential and should be short and to 
the point. 

Basic Prose Style And Mechanics 

http://www.rpi.edu/dept/llc/write 

center/web/text/proseman.html 

When your boss sends an E-mail 
asking for an update on your project, 
you need to be able to compose your 
response quickly, succinctly, and cor¬ 
rectly. Your credibility is on the line 
whether you’re an English major or a 
Financial Analyst. Brush up on your 
grammar skills at this site from The 
Writing Center at Rensselaer Poly¬ 
technic Institute. In addition to tips 
for improving your writing skills, 
you’ll also find rules for punctuation 
use and lists of excellent print re¬ 
sources. This site provides a good 
overview of the basics. 

College Prep Online 

http://www.freeuniv.com/ 

colprep/index.htm 

This site is an excellent online re¬ 
source for all things English. Whether 
you’re looking to build your vocabu¬ 
lary or beef up your writing skills, this 
site has it. You’ll find a number of 
links to interactive vocabulary quizzes, 
style guides for learning English 
grammar, and lists of resources for tips 
on composing more intelligible prose. 
One link, Paradigm Online Writing 
Assistant, provides an excellent guide 



to Documenting Your Sources so 
you’ll know when and how to credit 
others for their ideas and research. 

Grammar.now 

http://www.grammarnow.com 

GrammarNOW! searches for an¬ 
swers to your grammar questions. For 
instance, we typed passive voice, and 
the search engine returned four links to 
online tutorials. The sources define pas¬ 
sive voice and give examples of sen¬ 
tences constructed in passive and active 
voices so you can see how to construct 
sentences and correct poor writing 
habits. If you can’t find answers to your 
grammar questions, type your ques¬ 
tions in the “What’s your question?” 
field and get a response via E-mail.. 

Guide To Grammar And Writing. 

http://webster.commnet.edu/hp/ 

pages/darling/original.htm 

This excellent site teaches every¬ 
thing from punctuating sentences to 
writing more effective business letters. 
The information is divided into three 
sections: Sentence Level, Paragraph 
Level, and Essay Level. One subsec¬ 
tion, “Forms of Communication,” has 


samples of business letters, memos, 
agendas, and research papers. You can 
learn the grammar, word usage, and 
sentence structure lessons via online 
tutorials and interactive exercises 
and quizzes. 

inkspot.com: The Writer's Resource 

http://www.inkspot.com/ 

craft/style.html 

This substantive site covers in¬ 
formation about grammar and style 
and offers articles and links to re¬ 
sources for both budding and pro¬ 
fessional editors and writers. Users 
will find numerous links to sites 
that provide the fundamentals of 
grammar and punctuation, in¬ 
cluding some interactive sites with 
games, puzzles, and more tradi¬ 
tional tutorials. There are plenty of 
links to columns, archives, classi¬ 
fieds, and other online resources for 
freelance writers, editors, and anyone 
else who writes or edits for a living. 

KCI: Reader-Based Writing Style Guide 
http://www.kanten.com/ 
styleguide/framesl .html 

Kanten Communications Interna¬ 
tional designs and sells online and tra¬ 
ditional business writing tutorials. 
This comprehensive site provides free 
information on business writing 
topics, including word choice, 
grammar, punctuation, and sentence 
mechanics. Use any of the three 
methods available to view content: an 
alphabetical index, a book-type view, 
or a frequently asked questions (FAQ) 
format. 

Strunk's Elements Of Style. 

http://www.cc.columbia.edu/acis/ 

bartleby/strunk 

This online version is taken from 
the 1918 first edition of William 
Strunk, Jr.’s “Elements of Style.” s 
While still a respected classic in style | 
manuals, this version does not include | 
the content or comments that E.B. | 
White added to the third edition. ^ 
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Quick Fixes 

M ost of today's software can benefit from a few up¬ 
dates, patches, and add-ons downloaded from 
the Internet. 

IHMB ■■; 

This free plug-in is actually a collection of enhance¬ 
ments that make Adobe Photoshop 5.0.2 perform better 
on PCs with Intel Pentium III processors. The 181KB 
file replaces the existing plug-ins for Photoshop 5.0.2. 
Loading them on PCs with other Pentium-based 
processors won’t hurt your system, but you won’t get 
the benefit of the enhancements either. 
http://www.adobe.com/ 
supportservice/custsupport/ 

LIBRARY/pswin.htm 

• Adobe Ph<stmhopSS.l . | ■ ? | 11 ■ m ■ ■' | 

This plug-in is available free from Adobe’s Web site 
and corrects a glitch in HTML code that prevents im¬ 
ages made in Photoshop 5.5 from displaying properly. 
The self-extracting file is 54KB and works on Win9x 
and Windows NT 4.0 and later. 
http://www.adobe.com/ 
supportservice/custsupport/ 

LIBRARY/pswin.htm 


That's News To You 

F inding the appropriate Usenet discussion group to 
match your interests can be a monumental task. So each 
month we scour the tens of thousands of newsgroups out 
there and highlight the newsgroups that delve into popular 
topics. If your Internet Service Provider (ISP) doesn't carry 
these groups, ask it to add the groups to its list. 

Alt.fitness.weights. Good discussions for begin¬ 
ners about what pain to expect, what weights 
are most useful, and how to vary workouts. 

Misc.fitness.aerobics. Great place to read about 
the creative ways working people squeeze 
workouts into their busy routines. 

Misc.fitness.misc. When you have questions or 
comments about hot or gimmicky new 
equipment, the latest diet fad, or a new health 
club, your opinions are welcome here. 


Share The Wares 

S ome of the best apples in the online orchard are the 
free (or free to try) programs available for download. 
Each month we feature highlights from our pickings. 

Abacus 

If you need to repeatedly perform functions and enter 
more complex equations than Microsoft Excel 97 can 
currently handle, try Abacus 2.0 from Advanced 
Numerical Methods Ltd. Its calculator interface is cus¬ 
tomizable, and users such as actuaries, engineers, archi¬ 
tects, scientists, and students can program the function 
keys to make often used formulae more accessible, elimi¬ 
nating the need to write macros. Its libraries of conver¬ 
sion factors make it unnecessary to haul around 
voluminous reference books. 

The 1.3 megabyte (MB) demo of Abacus is free to 
download from the Advanced Numerical Methods Ltd. 
Web site (http://www.numericalmethods.com/exdl 
didx.htm) and costs $19.95 if you want to buy it. You’ll 
need Windows 95, 98, or NT and Microsoft Excel 97. 

WebTable 

Taking data from a table off the Internet has always 
been a labor-intensive proposition. You could cut and 
paste a cell ata time, print off the table and re-enter all the 
data manually, or copy and paste the table into a docu¬ 
ment, which then ensured that you could not manipulate 
the data. WebTable 1.8.40 from Windows Utilities lets 
users take tables from a Web site and import the data into 
a spreadsheet application. After you get permission to use 
the data, of course, WebTable provides the additional ad¬ 
vantage of converting the .HTM or .HTML file to a .TXT 
file so individual cells of data can be manipulated. 

This handy utility makes it possible to copy tables and 
charts of data into spreadsheets so you don’t have to re¬ 
enter all the information manually. Download a free trial 
copy at http://windowsutilities.com/webtable.html or 
register and pay the $14.95 fee to buy it. The 1.4MB file 
is self-extracting and works with Microsoft Excel on 
Win9x or NT. 


WebTable's three- 
step interface lets 
you designate the 
separators between 
the data for easier 
manipulation. 
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Operating Systems 


F ew software packages are ever complete. Their makers con¬ 
stantly issue updates that help the programs overcome their 
flaws. Instead of aging in years, however, software matures in 
editions. Keeping up with the latest editions can be confusing. 
The best resource for the latest information on new editions or 
updates is a company’s Web site. The following summaries, 
however, cover the highlights of major software categories. 


Browsers 


Microsoft Internet 

Microsoft's latest 
crack at easier 
Web surfing, 
Internet Explorer 
5, is available for download at 
http://www.microsoft.com/ 
windows/ie. Internet Explorer 
5 offers faster Internet surfing 
and easier access to your fa¬ 
vorite sites. For various up¬ 
grades, head to http://www 
.microsoft.com/windows/ie/s 
ecurity/default.asp or 
http://www.window 
supdate.m icrosoft.com/. 

To find out what Explorer 
version and service packs 
would mesh well with your 
computer, go to http:// 
www.microsoft.com/win- 
dows/ie/download. 


Netscape Navigator & 
Communicator 

H Navigator 4.08 is 
the latest version 
of Netscape's 
Navigator line of 
browsers, and can be down¬ 
loaded at http://www.home 
.netscape.com/download. 

The latest version of 
Netscape's Communicator 
line, version 4.61, can also be 
downloaded at this site. 
Netscape Communicator 4.61 
includes everything in 
Navigator 4.61 plus other 
programs such as Messenger, 
AOL Instant Messenger 2.0, 
and RealPlayer G2. For 
Netscape patches and service 
packs, go to 

http://help.netscape.com 
/file lib.html. 


Windows 95 

For Win95 specifically, you 
can type in the URL 
http://www.microsoft.com 
/windows95/downloads. 
Service Packs and updates tai¬ 
lored for Windows 95 are 
available here, including year 
2000 patches. 


Windows 98 

Win98 users can access infor¬ 
mation on the Second Edition 
of Win98 at http://www 
.m icrosoft.com / wi ndows98. 
Windows 98 
Second Edition 
offers more 
Internet capa¬ 
bilities, better 
hardware sup¬ 
port, and sup¬ 
ports home networking. From 
this site, double-click the 
Download folder to find up¬ 
dating options for both ver¬ 
sions of Win98. 


Windows NT Workstation 

The URL http://www. 
microsoft.com/ntwork 
station/downloads/ offers 
links to Windows NT 
Workstation downloads. The 
latest update, Service Pack 5 
for NT 4.0, contains a cumula¬ 
tive collection of updates to 
Windows NT, including many 
Year 2000 fixes. 


Macintosh OS 8.6 

You can access Apple 
Computer’s latest operating 
system, version 8.6, at http:// 
www.apple.com/macos. If you 
already use 
OS 8.5, you 
can down¬ 
load 8.6 for 
free. You can 
find other 
Macintosh updates at the 
Macintosh Software 
Updates page, 
http://asu.info.apple.com. 





Update Jargon 

■ A service pack fixes multiple bugs and adds many new innovations 
before the next full version of the product gets released. Most service 
packs are cumulative, meaning whatever is on Service Pack 1 is also in¬ 
cluded in Service Pack 2, for example. ■ A patch corrects a specific 
problem, such as year 2000 compatibility issues. 


■ A version, a software pack, and a patch all mark improvements to a 
previous program, but the type and number of improvements varies. 
A new version is a new program designed to replace the old. It func¬ 
tions like the older version, but it usually performs more operations 
faster. If users had any major gripes with the last version, developers do 
their best to appease them with the newer version. 
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Office Suites 


Antivirus Packages 


Corel WordPerfect Office 2000 


Dr. Solomon's Antivirus 


McAfee VirusScan 


Corel's Office 2000 for Windows 
^ ^ COREL 95/98/NT is the latest version of 

WordPerfect Office. Corel offers Office 
2000 and specialized versions of the office suite for other oper¬ 
ating systems at http://www.corel.com/products/wordperfect. 
At http://www.corel.com/support, you’ll find updates and 
patches to the office packages. 


Lotus SmartSuite Millenium Edition R9.5 

Lotus' latest version of its software 
suite, the Millenium Edition R9.5, is 
available at http://www.lotus.com 
/home.nsf/tabs/sswin. Click on "Migration site" for more in¬ 
formation on downloadable updates to your current version. 


Dr. Solomon offers antivirus 
products at http://www.dr 
solomon.com/products. 
Here you can find informa¬ 
tion on the Total Virus 
Defense Package v4.0.3 for 
Win9x, Anti-Virus 
Deluxe for Win9x/NT 
for PC home users, and 
the Virex v5.91 antivirus 
program for Macintosh 
users. Go to http://www.dr 
solomon.com and click 
Download/Updates to find 
Dr. Solomon updates. 


McAfee has antivirus software 
at http://www.mcafee.com. 
The latest versions are 4.02 
for Win3.x, 4.03a for Win9x, 
4.03a for Intel-based 
Windows NT systems, and 
NetShield 4.03 for various 
Unix platforms. Current 

McAfee cus¬ 
tomers can 
download 
these VirusScan updates from 
the Web by clicking the 
Download link on McAfee's 
home page, selecting 
Upgrades, and clicking 
version list. 


McAfee 


Microsoft Office 2000 


Norton Antivirus 


An upgrade from Office 97, Office 
2000 comes in four different versions, 
wlIRJWffij varying in price and programs in¬ 
cluded. You can find more informa¬ 
tion about Office 2000 at the URL http://www.microsoft 
.com/office. Microsoft offers updates to Office versions at 
http://www.officeupdate.com 


AntiVirus 


At http://www.symantec.com/nav you 
can find information on Norton 
Antivirus (NAV) products. Click on Free Updates to see your op¬ 
tions for service packs and patches for the Norton Antivirus 
product you already have, either NAV 5.01 for Win9x/NT or NAV 
for Macintosh 5.03. Those in need of an all-new version can order 
NAV 6.0 for the Apple Macintosh or NAV 2000 for Win9x/NT. 


Version Numbers 

New version titles can be as confusing as chemistry 
equations if you do not know the meaning behind 
the formula Generally, changes in numbers farther 
to the left signal more alterations to a product. 


4.12 


The company has made very small improvements, such 
as Internet Explorer 4.0 to 4.01. 


L 


r. 


altered, like Lotus SmartSuite editions 9.4 and 9.5. 
Software has undergone major updates, such as from WordPerfect 7.0 to 8.0. 
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Need help with your hardware or software? 
Looking for simple explanations on technical subjects? 

Send us your questions! 


Windows 95/98: 

Several DOS-based games on my Windows 
95 machine have no uninstall options, and I 
know nothing about how to navigate DOS. 

Is it OK to just delete the folders they are in, or 
do I have to do something else? 

® It’s usually best to use a program’s own unin¬ 
stallation routine if it has one, but you’re 
likely to have one only if you installed the 
DOS program under the watchful eye of an 
uninstaller utility that records what’s happening. 

In this case, because you’re dealing with DOS pro¬ 
grams, it’s probably OK to delete the folder. DOS pro¬ 
grams, unlike Windows programs, are generally 
self-contained and limited to the folder they’re in. They 
don’t put entries in the Registry or add DLL files to the 
Windows folder. 

Frequently, however, DOS programs make some 
modifications to your Autoexec.bat file or Config.sys 
files. Leaving those modifications when removing the 
program usually does no harm, but if you can get in 
those files and figure out which lines “belong” to the 
DOS program you’re removing, it’s best to remove 
them. To do that without getting involved with DOS, 
click Start, click Run, type sysedit in the Run box, and 
press OK. This opens the Autoexec.bat and Config.sys 
files for editing. If you see any lines that are obviously 
related to the deleted programs, you can remove them. 
For example, if you find a line saying “C:\THROTTLE 
\stickdrv.exe” and the deleted program was in the 
C:\THROTTLE folder, you can safely delete that line. 
DOS programs often add their folders to the PATH 
command. So if you found a line reading "PATH 
c:\;c:\windows;c:\win- 
dows\command; 
C:\THROTTLE;c:\utility” 
you could delete the 
“;C:\THROTTLE” from 
that line. 

If you’re unsure wheth¬ 
er you’re deleting the 
correct line, put “REM” 
in front of it instead of 
removing it. (Be sure to 
include the space after 
REM.) This addition 


If you shop before fully 
understanding the 

features & 
limitations 

of each upgrade, 
you may waste money. 


changes the line into a “remark” that you can see but 
the computer can’t. If you restart the computer and no¬ 
tice problems, you can go back in and “un-REM” 
the line. 


If I’m doing a clean re-installation of 
j Windows 98, can I reformat just my C: par- 
' tition and leave my other partitions intact? 
Or must I wipe out everything on the hard 


® Yes, you can just reformat the C: drive. Win98 
and Win95 will install on an empty C: parti¬ 
tion. But if you previously installed programs 
on another partition, those programs won’t 
run after you reinstall Windows. They’ll be functionally 
invisible to Windows. In that scenario you probably 
can’t get them running again without reinstalling from 
scratch. It’s not like the old Windows 3.1 days, in which 
Windows had a routine in its setup that would search 
for existing orphan programs. About half of the time it 
could find and adopt a program that was floating out 
there on the disk but not properly installed. 

After a fresh install of today’s Windows on an empty 
C: partition, those programs on a D: partition won’t be 
filed in your new Windows Registry, won’t have 
Desktop shortcuts for themselves, won’t be in your 
Programs menu, and may be missing dynamic link li¬ 
braries (DLLs, critical extra program files sometimes in¬ 
stalled on the C: drive when a program installs itself). 
This situation makes a good case for both keeping full 
backups and for arranging your hard drive partitions so 
that all programs store their data on a single separate 
partition. This setup lets you leave all your data on the 
system. 

@ I’m currently running Win98 and am won¬ 
dering whether I should get the Win98 
Second Edition (Win98SE) upgrade. I have 
never downloaded anything from the 
Microsoft Update site, so my version ofWin98 is “out 
of the box.” 

Microsoft’s Web site appears to list two versions of 
Win98 updates. The first is free (with a $5 shipping 
and handling charge) and has some patches and 
fixes. The other ($20 plus $5 shipping and handling) 
adds some “new stuff’ in addition to the patches and 
fixes. What are the benefits of going with the more 
extensive update? 



If you shop before you fully understand the 
features and limitations of each update or up¬ 
grade, you may waste money or create prob¬ 
lems for your PC. There are several 
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similar-sounding but differently priced options with 
important differences. You can order all of them at 
(888) 287-9755, or you can order the two you asked 
about at http://windowsupdate.microsoft.com/de 
fault2.htm 

For starters, what you called the free Win98 update 
CD is the “Windows 98 Service Pack 1”. Although 
Microsoft will ship it to you for $5, you can download it 
for free (although the download is a long one) at 
http://windowsupdate.microsoft.com/default2.htm. 
You can download each of its features individually at 
various places on the Microsoft Web site, but it’s very 
convenient to get them all on one CD. We’d recom¬ 
mend this update/service pack to any Win98 owner who 
hasn’t meticulously installed all Win98 updates over the 
past year or so. Even a recent shrink-wrapped version of 
Win98 may lack some of the fixes on that CD. It also 
provides Internet Explorer 4.0 and newer drivers for 
video cards and other devices. 

Next you’re talking about the $20 Windows 98 
Second Edition update CD. Both it and the Service Pack 
are available only directly from Microsoft. This update 
CD updates your Win98 to Win98SE, but it works only 
if you have the older Win98 currently installed on your 
machine. The main difference between doing that and 
installing the even cheaper Service Pack is that you end 
up with Win98SE. SE has a number of differences (de¬ 
tailed at http://www.microsoft.com/windows98/guide 
/Win98/Features/default.asp and in our September ar¬ 
ticle “Windows 98 Second Edition”). If you don’t see 
value in the features listed at that site, stick with the $5 
option. One of the most significant SE features lets two 
computers on a network share a single connection to 
the Internet. 

Then there’s the $109 (suggested retail price) Win98 
Second Edition upgrade, which is for people who own 
any previous version of Windows (3.11, 95, 98, 98b.) 
Even a Win98 owner may want to buy this one if they 
want SE. There’s an important difference (besides the 
obvious one of not requiring Win98 ownership) be¬ 
tween the $20 SE update and the $109 SE upgrade: the 
update won’t do a clean reinstallation. If you reformat 
your hard drive or install a new hard drive and try to re¬ 
install your Win98SE update, it will refuse to install be¬ 
cause it won’t find an existing copy of Win98 on the 
system. You’d have to first re-install Win98, then the 
update. The $109 Win98 upgrade package also looks for 
a previous version of Windows on your hard drive. If it 
fails to find it, however, it offers you the chance to prove 
ownership by inserting the older Windows CD without 
reinstalling the entire older Windows. We feel this is an 
unfortunate omission from the $20 update. Sooner or 
later many users must do a total reinstall, and doing two 
installs is onerous. 


Finally there’s the retail full regular version of 
Win98SE, which sells for about $180 and is designed for 
users with no previous Windows. The only factors that 
might dissuade you from using it are its price and high 
requirements for hard drive space. 

Utilities: 


@ 


How are icons added to the System Tray, the 
area on the right of the Windows Taskbar 
that accumulates little icons for utility pro¬ 
grams? How can I manage what appears there? 


Note that the System Tray differs from the 
j • j similar-looking Quick Launch area, which 
\5 'y you can find in Win98 and systems with 
Internet Explorer 4.0 or newer (we covered in 
the September 1999 Q8cA). Users can modify the Quick 
Launch contents, but normally only a program or 
Windows itself can put its icon in the System Tray 
during its installation procedure. 

Sometimes some of the mini-icons include an op¬ 
tion that lets you temporarily or permanently remove 
them. To test whether any offer this option, try three 
things on each icon: right-click, click, and double¬ 
click. One of those may produce a Close, Shutdown, or 
Remove option. 

There’s also an optional Quick Tray Win98 utility 
that’s part of the Windows 98 Resource Kit Sampler. 
Quick Tray lets you add your own icons to the System 
Tray. To install the Sampler, find the \TOOLS\RESKIT 
folder of the Win98 CD-ROM. If you double-click the 
file Setup.exe in that folder, it will install the Sampler in¬ 
cluding Quick Tray. If you own Win98, however, 
you’re probably better off just adding icons to the Quick 
Launch tray, which looks much like, but is separate 
from, the System Tray. 

A few shareware programs help you control the 
System Tray even in Win95. You can download 
Traylcon, for example, at http://www.winsite.com/info/ 
pc/win95/desktop/trayicon.zip/index.html. We haven’t 
tested it ourselves so we’d suggest backing up your 
system before using this or any utility that adjusts fea¬ 
tures to which Windows normally provides no access. 


Computer Hardware: 

^ Does Win98 support SMART disk technology 
j automatically, or do I need to install addi- 
' tional drivers? If so, where do I get them? I am 
isking because I purchased Symantec’s 
SystemWorks, and its System Disk Doctor has a sensor 
for SMART-enabled Disks. Yet, it does not see the 
drives I have on my system (which are working fine). 
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\ SMART, which stands for Self Monitoring 
j /\ • J And Reporting Technology, is a feature built 
\** •/ into virtually all hard drives less than 2 years 
old. The idea behind it is great. Normally a hard 
drive is cleverly designed so that if it’s having trouble 
reading itself, it will go to great lengths to compensate 
for the problem and get the data despite the marginal 
conditions. These engineering features are sort of like 
diligent accountants working overtime to compensate 
for a company’s less-than-perfect financial condition. 
Normally this is exactly what you’d like a drive to do to 
compensate for occasional glitches. The problem is that 
if the drive is getting increasingly difficult to read, you 
are unaware that anything’s wrong until the problems 
get so bad that the compensatory tricks fail, and you 
experience a data loss or drive failure. 

SMART provides the means for the drive to report the 
worsening conditions to software, which in turn reports 
it to you. That way you could replace the disk before it 
fails. Ideally we think Windows itself should detect and 
announce those warnings to you. But because it doesn’t, 
you need Norton SystemWorks or the even more spe¬ 
cialized (and cheaper) SystemSoft SmartMonitor utility 
($20, http://www.systemsoft.com/products/smart 
/index.htm). 

As for your specific question, a Symantec/Norton 
technician tells us you may indeed need a Windows 
software driver called Smartvsd.vxd (supplied with both 
the Symantec/Norton product and SystemSoft’s) to me¬ 
diate between the hard drive’s SMART hardware and 
the monitoring utility. You’ll find the driver on the 
Norton SystemWorks CD-ROM and can install it just 
by double-clicking it. Information on a similar driver 
for Win95 is available at http://www.walbeehm.com/ 
KB/readme 960423a.html. 

Is there some way, without opening my com- 
I puter’s case, to figure out my PC’s hard drive 
' capacity, modem speed and brand, and CD- 
ROM drive speed and brand? 


You can get some information in Win98 by 
f A clicking Start, Programs, Accessories, System 
Tools, then selecting System Information. 
Oddly enough it doesn’t show the size of the 
disk drives. To get that, you should double-click My 
Computer, then right-click the icon for the disk drive 
you’re interested in and select Properties. You also can 
get hardware information by holding down the key 
marked with the Windows logo and pressing the 
PAUSE-BREAK key, then clicking the Device Manager 
tab in the System Properties window that appears. 

None of these options is perfect in its ability to iden¬ 
tify hardware. Even when Windows identifies a modem 


or a video card, it often does a mediocre job. Sometimes 
it mistakenly thinks you have a “brand-A model-1” 
modem. But the identification is close enough in char¬ 
acteristics that Windows can more or less successfully 
talk to that device. Even then, however, it can short¬ 
change you a bit. For example, it could identify (and 
successfully work with) your monitor as “Standard 
VGA” but neglect the monitor’s capabilities for higher 
resolutions and refresh rates, which could improve 
image quality. If you have a 3.2 gigabyte (GB) hard drive 
that someone partitioned/formatted to a 2GB capacity, 
no part of Windows will care or report the fact that you 
have 1.2 GB going unused. 

This may not matter if you just want to know what 
modem Windows thinks you have. On the other hand, 
if you need to call tech support and tell them your 
modem’s model or you’re having trouble with the 
modem and want to reset things, it’s good to know what 
it really is and reset/re-educate Windows. 

Unfortunately, often the only sure way to identify 
hardware components is to open the case. When it 
comes to accurately identifying hardware, however, 
software such as Symantec’s Norton Utilities (or 
SystemWorks), Mijenix’s Fix-It 99, and others, can 
probably do a better job than the built-in Windows 
tools. 


Online Communications: 


It takes about 31 seconds on average for my 
I new computer to connect to my Internet ser- 
' vice provider. I’ve never had a computer and 
don’t know how long it should take. Do I have 
a connection problem? 


© Because your computer is new we assume it 
has a 56 kilobits per second (Kbps) modem 
(also known as V.90). That’s the fastest con¬ 
ventional phone line modem. Thirty seconds 
sounds about right, but we timed several other 
56Kbps logons to find out. We timed from the mo¬ 
ment we first heard dialing sounds in the modem to 
the moment we saw the initial pieces of a Web page, 
when we could send E-mail, or when we got any other 
sign that we were connected to the Internet service 
provider. Our results on Win95 and Win98 systems 
were pretty consistent at around 30 seconds. The only 
exceptions were when the phone line provided a bad 
connection, as indicated by abnormal connection 
tones. In that case, connection times were unpre¬ 
dictable. If your ISP or phone company is substan¬ 
dard, it could take longer. If it routinely takes longer 
than 45-60 seconds to fully connect, you’d have some¬ 
thing worth investigating. 
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Troubleshooting connection problems can be a long 
process of trial and error, but there are a few simple 
things folks with slow connection times can try. Start by 
using a newer phone cable to connect your computer’s 
modem and the phone jack on the wall. Similarly, try 
plugging into a different phone jack, even if you have to 
string a long wire to the next room. Next, get alternative 
dial-in phone numbers from your ISP. Don’t worry if 
they’re long distance; you’ll use them only briefly for 
testing. If the problem goes away when you dial into 
other numbers, it’s not in your computer or house 
wiring, and you’ll need to complain to your ISP and/or 
phone company. If none of these tests identifies the 
problem, a relatively painless way to proceed is to try 
SystemWizard from SystemSoft (http://www.sys tem- 
soft.com), which claims to automatically diagnose and 
resolve many common connection problems. 

If the delay really bothers you, you can get a constant 
Internet connection through a “broadband” service 
such as a cable modem or DSL connection. (See 
“Broaden Your Horizons Online” in our September 
1999 issue.) These devices are connected any time your 
computer is on, which eliminates dialing in and waiting. 


Word Processing: 

Often when I try to open files in WordPad I 
l get only a lot of small squares. How do I 
" transform this into something usable? 

Not every file you try to open is readable by a 
f \ human being. Program files ending with the 

.EXE extension, for example, are filled with 
machine-readable codes. If you manage to 
open the files in a word processor or text editor, the 
codes will appear as an uninterpretable jumble of 
normal characters and graphics characters. And graphic 
files such as GIF, TIFF, and JPG are viewable only with 
a graphics program such as Paint or Imaging. 

Even files intended for humans to read come in a va¬ 
riety of formats that are viewable only by certain word 
processors or viewers. One family of word processors 
can have troublesome variations in formats. That might 
be what you’re running into. For example, even though 
all Microsoft Word files are saved in the .DOC format, 
the format used by Word 6.0 (and understood by 
WordPad in Win95) is different from the format used 
by Word 97 (and understood by WordPad in Win98). 
Word 2000 uses a different format still. 

The symptoms you report indicate you’re having 
problems because Win95’s WordPad can’t open docu¬ 
ments created by Word 98 or Word 2000. This is a 
common reason for seeing lots of small squares in 
WordPad. 


How can I learn about more of the symbols 
l you can insert in E-mail messages by 
' pressing ALT and four-number combina¬ 
tions? The only one I know is Alt-0176, which 
produces a degree symbol. For some reason it won’t 
work here. 


--- It’s true that if you want to look at a list of, or 

f A memorize, these four- or five-digit character 
Vft •) codes, you can insert many characters that are 
' unavailable on your keyboard. You must hold 
down the ALT key while entering the four numbers on 
the numeric keypad on the right. You might have to 
press the Num Lock key to make sure the pad is locked 
in numeric mode. Also note that pressing the number 
keys at the top of the keyboard does not serve the same 
function. 

You can find a list of such character codes at 
http://artsci.wustl.edu/~langtech/characters.html, but 
this has only the foreign language characters such as I 
and e. 

The chart at http://www.cse.bris.ac.uk/help/docs/win- 
rl.htm is more complete. It was compiled back in 
Windows 3.1 days, but we checked a few of the listings, 
and it appears that these codes are the same as those 
used in Win95/98. 

A few of the more common useful insertion codes 
are: 0188 for Vi, 0189 for Vi, 0190 for % , 00223 for fi , 
00247 for - , 00177 for ± , 00178 for 2 ,00179 for 3 , 
00174 for ®, and 00169 for © . 

Another way to get and use all the number 
codes for those symbols is to use the accessory called 
Character Map. It’s standard in Windows 3.1 (in 
Program Manager’s Accessories group) and optional 
in Win95 and Win98. (See the October 1999 Basic 
Training section.) If you can’t find Character Map 
under your Start button, Programs, and Accessories, 
you can install it. Insert your Win95/98 installation 
CD-ROM. Click Start, Settings, Control Panel, then 
double-click the Add/Remove Programs icon. Click 
the Windows Setup tab. In the lists of Accessories 
that appear, put a checkmark next to the Character 
Map. II 


Get straight answers to your technical questions. Ask Smart 
Computing! Send your questions, along with a phone and/or fax 
number so we can call you if necessary, to: Smart Computing 
Q&A, P.O. Box 85380, Lincoln, NE 68501 or to editor@smartcom 
puting.com. Please include all version numbers for the software 
about which you're inquiring, operating system information, and 
any relevant information about your system. (Volume prohibits 
individual replies.) 
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Frequently Asked Questions 


Answers to users’ most common questions. 


Monitors 


What does dot pitch refer to? 

Dot pitch, usually listed among a moni¬ 
tor’s key specifications, refers to the amount of space be¬ 
tween two adjacent pixels. A pixel is a picture element, 
the smallest component of the image on your monitor. 
Each pixel consists of red, blue, and green elements, and 
dot pitch measures the distance in millimeters between 
two of the same colors in adjacent pixels. Most monitors 
have a dot pitch ranging from ,28mm to ,25mm. The 
smaller the dot pitch, the sharper the image. 

f C A ) How high should I set my refresh rate? 

V You should set your monitor’s refresh 
rate, which refers to how many times per second the 
image the on-screen image is redrawn, at a minimum 
of 75 hertz (Hz, cycles per second). Higher refresh rates 
are better, and if your refresh rate is set lower than 
75Hz, you can get eye strain from the flickering images. 
Note that increasing your monitor’s resolution can 
lower the monitor’s refresh rate. Make sure the refresh 
rate is set high enough after any resolution changes. 

Remember that setting the refresh rate higher than 
your current resolution allows can degrade displayed 
images. Make sure your video card and monitor can 
handle the refresh rate you want to use before you 
adjust it. 

What resolution should I use ? 

The right resolution setting, which 
refers to the numbers of pixels displayed on-screen, de¬ 
pends on your needs. Lower resolutions lead to larger, 
fuzzier images. Higher resolutions create smoother, 
more detailed images, although those images will be 
smaller. For example, if you are working on a spread¬ 
sheet at a resolution of 800 x 600, you’ll see more cells 
in the spreadsheet than you would at 640 x 480, but the 
print in the spreadsheet will be smaller. 

C ] What is color depth? 

V f * v ^V This refers to how many different colors 
your monitor can display. When you set the color depth, 
you make a certain number of bits available to each pixel 
on the screen, which determines the maximum number 
of colors that pixel can display. An eight-bit color depth 




equals 256 colors, 16-bit equals 65,500 colors, and 24-bit 
color equals a hefty 16.7 million colors (this setting is 
sometimes referred to as “true color”). 

( r A /''V.A Where can I access all these monitor set- 
\ THV<« / tings? 

Right-click an empty part of your Desktop, then click 
Properties in the menu. Click the Settings tab in the 
Display Properties dialog box. This is where you can 
change the resolution and color depth settings. To change 
the color depth, click the Colors drop-down list box and 
highlight your choice. To change your resolution, move 
the Screen area slider to the left (lower resolution) or 
right (higher resolution). 

Changing your refresh rate can be trickier because the 
controls can be in several places. Their location depends 
mostly on what brand of video card you have, and in 
some cases you can’t manually change them at all. If 
your video card has a tab in the Display Properties dialog 
box, click it and look for the refresh rate controls there. 
Otherwise, click the Settings tab, click the Advanced 
button, and look for the refresh rate settings here. 


What is my monitor’s Degauss but¬ 
ton for? 

Occasionally, your monitor may suffer from an ex¬ 
cess of external electromagnetic energy, which can in¬ 
terfere with your monitor’s display and distort the 
colors or image. Degaussing your monitor compensates 
for the additional energy, which should remove the on¬ 
screen disruption caused by additional magnetic energy. 

What kind of graphics card should 
I use? 

You must decide the brand of card to use, but make 
sure that whatever video card you use matches your 
monitor’s abilities. It makes no sense to have a 17-inch 
monitor that can display resolutions up to 1,600 x 1,200 
at an 85Hz refresh rate if your video card can support 
only resolutions of 1,024 x 768 at 85Hz. 

While you’re at it, make sure your video card has suffi¬ 
cient memory to handle the resolutions and color depths 
you want to use. Here’s a formula for determining 
memory needs: Multiply the resolution by the color 
depth, but be sure to convert the color depth from bits to 
bytes. There are 8 bits in one byte, so divide the color 
depth by 8. Let’s say you want to use a resolution of 800 
x 600 at a color depth of 16. Take 800 x 600 x 2. This 
equals 960,000 bytes, or about 1MB. If you want to use a 
resolution of 1,600 x 1,200 at a 24-bit color depth, you’ll 
need about 5.8MB of video memory available (1,600 x 
1,200 x 3 = 5,760,000 bytes). II 
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Action Editor 


When you need help resolving computer-service problems, 
bring your questions to Action Editor. 


Windows 
Upgrade Woes 


. In April 1998,1 purchased a Windows 95 
1 CTX International computer with an offer 
' for a free upgrade to the Windows 98 oper¬ 
ating system. I promptly filled out the necessary 
paper work and mailed the information to the proper 
address. In August 1998,1 called to inquire about the 
status of my upgrade; I was told to be patient. In May 
1999,1 contacted CTX again and managed to reach 
James Mills at CTX’s Consumer Affairs Department. 
Mills told me to send in my copy of the Windows 95 
software and my Windows 95 instruction manuals, 
which I promptly did. It has been more than a month 
now, and I have yet to hear from him. I would appre¬ 
ciate anything you can do for me, even if it’s simply 
getting my Windows 95 manuals and CD-ROM back. 


Charles Thorold 
Saginaw, MI 

We contacted Mills at CTX in July 1999. Mills 
apologized and said he had assumed the matter was 
resolved. He promised to look into the shipping de¬ 
lays and get back to us with his findings. We didn’t 
hear anything from Mills until we sent him an E-mail 
message inquiring into the status of the upgrade. 
Mills responded by saying he was drafting a letter of 
agreement that he would need Charles to sign and 
send back to the company. The letter of agreement 
was simply a promise to sign and return a document 
of receipt that was to accompany the operating 
system software. Mills went on to say he wasn’t sure 
for the reasons behind the letter, but guessed it had 
something to do with the fact that CTX does not have 
a license to distribute commercial versions of 
Windows (only the pre-installed versions they ship 
with its systems). Mills also mentioned the cause of 
the initial delay had been a breakdown in communi¬ 
cations between his office and the shipping 
department. 

Charles received the letter of agreement on July 29 
and faxed it back to CTX the next day. On Aug. 4, 
Charles contacted us to tell us he had received the 
package. 


If you need to contact CTX, go to its Web site at 
http://www.ctxintl.com or call CTX at (800) 742-5289 
or (909) 610-2520. 


k Based on one of your writer’s recommenda- 
| tions in an article “Help For The Journey To 
Y2K, ” (March 1999), I purchased a copy of 
the Know-2000 diagnostic program from The 
Year 2000 Group Inc. Although the company has 
charged my account, I have yet to receive my software. 
I tried contacting The Year 2000 Group, but I received 
a recorded message. The message, however, gave cus¬ 
tomers a street address to write to if they had not re¬ 
ceived their orders within six weeks of their order 
placement. I sent a letter to the address and received 
no response. A second letter also went unanswered. 
Am I out my $24.90? I would greatly appreciate it if 
you could help me solve my problem, especially if it’s 
before Dec. 31, 1999. 


Emanuel Gambino 
New York, NY 

We contacted The Year 2000 Group and the com¬ 
pany that handles its public relations via E-mail. 
(Occasionally, public relations professionals can help 
us resolve matters more quickly, but in this case the 
company was very efficient.) Stewart Jenson, from 
The Year 2000 Group, immediately replied to our E- 
mail message. He seemed sorry Emanuel had not re¬ 
ceived his software and assured us he would rectify 
the situation as quickly as possible. Jenson sent the 
program to Emanuel after calling him to confirm his 
current address. Emanuel received the program one 
week later. 

For more information about The Year 2000 Group 
Inc. or its products, visit its Web site at http://www 
.know-2000.com. You can also contact the company 
at (800) 206-6009 or (617) 556-9219. 


Are you having trouble finding a product or getting adequate 
service from a manufacturer? If so, we want to help solve your 
problem. Send us a description of the product you're seeking or 
the problem you had with customer service. In billing disputes, 
include relevant information (such as account numbers or 
screen names for online services) and photocopies of checks. 
Include your phone number in case we need to contact you. 
Letters may be edited for length and clarity; volume prohibits in¬ 
dividual reply. Write to: Action Editor, PO Box 85380, Lincoln, 
NE 68501-5380. Or Send E-mail to editor@smartcomputing.com. 
Or fax us at (402) 479-2104. 
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Autoexec.bat —The abbreviated form 
of “automatically executed batch file.” 
This is a special batch file placed in the 
system’s root directory that is auto¬ 
matically executed each time the com¬ 
puter boots. Autoexec.bat is a text file 
that can be edited with any text editor 
such as Windows’ Notepad. A knowl¬ 
edge of Autoexec.bat can be helpful in 
fine-tuning PCs. 

beta version —A version of a product 
released to a group of testers. Beta 
software often is available for free 
download on the Internet. Beta soft¬ 
ware usually has most of the capabili¬ 
ties of a final release, unlike rougher 
alpha versions, but it usually has a set 
of known bugs that makes it unsuit¬ 
able for a professional setting. 

broadband —Communication in 
which the wire or line can transmit 
several data streams simultaneously. 
One example is the coaxial cable used 
in cable television systems, which car¬ 
ries multiple channels at once. More 
recently, broadband has come to de¬ 
scribe high-speed Internet data trans¬ 
mission via technologies such as DSL 
or cable modems. 

Config.sys —A text file read at startup 
that specifies the drivers (software that 
lets computers communicate with 
hardware) and system parameters 
used in MS-DOS and OS/2. Config.sys 
controls some aspects of the operating 
system’s behavior and contains com¬ 
mands about how to do things such as 
work with new hardware or adjust 
memory. 

firewall —Software or hardware that 
limits certain kinds of computer access 
from a network or other outside 
source. Firewalls are used to thwart 
would-be hackers from infiltrating 
computer systems. 

frames —A Web browser feature that 
divides a screen into separate Web 


pages. Web designers frequently use 
frames to display a table of contents 
that remains in place, even as visitors 
use another frame to view other pages. 

General Protection Fault (GPF) —A 

warning in Windows operating sys¬ 
tems (OSes) that a program has tried 
to reach a portion of memory that is 
not supposed to be accessed or that 
the program is trying to perform a 
function it cannot perform. This error 
often forces the user to exit the appli¬ 
cation and reboot the computer. 

handheld computer —A PC held in 
the palm of a user’s hand. Handheld 
computers include palmtop computers 
and personal organizers, which run 
software such as calendars and contact 
managers. Because these computers 
are small, components such as key¬ 
boards must be smaller, often meaning 
handwriting recognition must be used 
as the primary data input tool. 

icon —A small graphical image used 
to represent a function, object, or pro¬ 
gram. Windows uses icons to make 
file navigation and manipulation 
easier for users. Rather than typing in 
the name of a program to execute the 
program, as in DOS, a Windows user 
can double-click the program’s icon. 

integrated software —Software con¬ 
sisting of several applications that work 
together. For example, one package 
might include a word processor, a 
spreadsheet, and a database. Integrated 
software makes it easy for a casual com¬ 
puter user to transfer data among the 
included applications, but the programs 
in integrated software packages usually 
do not offer the high-end capabilities of 
individual, standalone applications. 

Internet service provider —An orga¬ 
nization that lets users pay a fee to dial 
into its computers and connect to the 
Internet. ISPs generally provide an 
Internet connection, an electronic 



mail (E-mail) address, and perhaps 
World Wide Web browsing software. 
You can use a local ISP via an access 
number in your local calling area or a 
national ISP that provides local-access 
numbers across the country. You also 
can connect to the Internet through a 
commercial online service such as 
America Online. 

multitasking —The process of having 
a computer perform multiple tasks si¬ 
multaneously. During multitasking, 
some tasks (such as sending faxes or 
calculations) can occur in the back¬ 
ground while you work on another 
program. With true multitasking in a 
Windows environment, there is virtu¬ 
ally no loss of performance. 

Registry —A database that contains in¬ 
formation about user preferences and 
system configuration in Windows 95, 
Windows 98, and Windows NT. The 
Registry contains information about 
which devices are attached to the com¬ 
puter and which drivers should be used 
with them. It also keeps track of file as¬ 
sociations (which programs should be 
used to open which type of files) and 
user preferences, such as what the mon¬ 
itor resolution and Desktop pattern 
should be. Caution is advised when 
manually editing the Registry because 
Registry errors can disable Windows 
and prevent the machine from booting. 

Secure Sockets Layer (SSL) —The 

most popular security protocol for the 
Internet. The protocol was developed 
by Netscape Communications and 
works with both the Netscape and 
Microsoft Web browsers. SSL is fre¬ 
quently used to encrypt sensitive infor¬ 
mation, such as credit card numbers, 
transmitted during online purchases. 

shareware —Copyrighted software 
distributed freely online. The pro¬ 
grammers usually request that users 
pay a small fee if they decide to use the 
software on a regular basis. 
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Editorial Comment 


The Internet Free For All 

Avoid Lengthy ISP Contracts; Free Access May Be The Web War's Next Weapon 


Safety tip of the month: Don’t get between America Online 
and Microsoft. These techno-economy titans dislike each 
other in a big way, and they’re launching withering broad¬ 
sides as fast as they can load up new ammunition. The pres¬ 
ent battlefield is instant-messaging applications. AOL domi¬ 
nates that scene, and Microsoft is trying to horn in on AOL’s 
turf with its own product. This conflict’s spoil is the interface 
that millions of eyeballs will see as one of their main win¬ 
dows to the online world; however, the larger war is for con¬ 
trol of the way users view the Internet. A loss could serious¬ 
ly cripple, perhaps even 
destroy, either company. 

Such stakes may leave 
Microsoft no choice but to 
head to its weapons control 
panel and reach for the big 
red button. You’d recognize 
this button from all those 
Cold War movies. It’s the 
one protected from acciden¬ 
tal use by a hinged plastic 
cover, the one no one press¬ 
es before a few sleepless 
nights. In this case, it’s the button that launches the ultimate 
weapon of giving away your own version of the enemy’s rev¬ 
enue-producing product. Microsoft’s last target was the 
Netscape Navigator Web browser. Most likely, the next target 
is AOL’s paid Internet access subscriptions, which provide 
about 85% of the company’s global revenues. It’s possible 
that by the time you read this, Microsoft may already offer 
free Internet access to MSN portal users. 

This looming Microsoft bombshell (and similar ones like¬ 
ly to come from other companies) creates good news for PC 
users’ budgets and a caveat for those thinking of joining 
another hot computing trend. Some Internet service 
providers (AOL and Microsoft among them) are offering 
free or very low-cost PCs to anyone who signs up for three 
years or so of Internet service. In the dynamic Internet envi¬ 
ronment, where three years in Internet time is equal to more 
than a decade in the real world, entering one of these con¬ 
tracts could mean locking yourself into a couple of years of 
paying for Internet access everyone else gets for free. 

Microsoft’s free Internet access gambit is just the latest 
example of how it emphasizes execution over innovation. 
Free Internet access is commonplace in Europe although 


users must pay a per-minute charge for the local phone calls 
they use to dial up. Even AOL Europe recently dropped its 
subscription fees in order to compete with the host of free 
ISPs. In a sign of what’s to come, at least one ISP is even cov¬ 
ering the phone charges for customers on selected weekends. 
The ISPs have different reasons for their apparent philan¬ 
thropy. Dell hopes to encourage sales of its PCs; the phone 
companies like to see people using their phone lines; and 
other services aspire to be major online portals. 

America’s short history of free Internet access is littered 
with failed ventures and 
records of poor service. 
Now that the big names are 
entering the market, howev¬ 
er, the free access idea has 
new legitimacy. Internet 
portal AltaVista announced 
free access for its users in 
August, following a formula 
that is familiar by now. You 
give up some demographic 
information, and the service 
uses it to attract more 
advertisers with the promise of highly targeted ads. Free 
Internet access also ties customers more closely to AltaVista, 
again enhancing its ability to draw advertisers in the struggle 
to be a top portal. 

Making predictions about computer trends is a sure way 
to look foolish, but it’s a fairly safe bet that giveaways of all 
kinds are here to stay. The definition of their exact structure 
is what remains wide open. For a while, it seemed the cellu¬ 
lar phone model was likely to take hold, with users getting 
free or cheap hardware in exchange for paid service con¬ 
tracts. However, the advertising-based model keeps popping 
up, with its promise of free hardware and service subsidized 
by display ads. It could turn out that dial-up Internet access 
is free to all, with broadband access being the premium pay- 
per-use service of tomorrow. 

Stay flexible enough to be in a position to take advantage 
of all these rapid developments. Be wary of long-term con¬ 
tracts, and check out all the fine print when a company offers 
something for free. Sometimes the gift isn’t worth what you | 
give up, but the giveaways are often legitimate boons for I 
users. Remember, the browser you’re using at no charge is a | 
result of the last time Microsoft pushed the big red button. II I 
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Dodge ^ Different. 


















DID WE MENTION 
YOU’LL FEEL CONNECTED 
TO THE ROAD? 
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Visit our Web site, and find out how the Active Response 
System can turn a roomy sedan into an exhilarating drive. 
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